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DEDICATION 


To the ministry and membership of the Methodist Epis- 
ceopal Church in the Puget Sound Conference, with many 
of whom J] have been associated in Christian labor for 
twenty-eight years and among whom are many of the noblest 
and best people I have ever known, is this volume affection- 


ately dedicated by 
THE AUTHOR. 


PRHFPACE 


The thought of the writer for several years has been 
that a record should be made of the leading events and inci- 
dents connected with the work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Western Washington. With this thought in view 
he kept a memoranda of many facts associated therewith, 
especially of that part of it that touched the pioneer days. 
This was not done with a view to publication, but rather as 
a matter of private record. The purpose to print in book 
form came as an afterthought about two years ago and 
necessitated the enlargement of former plans and the secur- 
ing of additional information. Letters were written in large 
numbers, records have been searched, interviews have been 
had and earnest and persistent effort made to secure as cor- 
rect and full information as possible. This work has in- 
volved a greater amount of time, labor and perplexity than 
the reader would imagine. The writer desires to thank the 
brethren who have kindly assisted him by giving the in- 
formation asked for. Their help is gratefully appreciated. 
He also desires to note with special appreciation the service 
rendered by Messrs. Geo. L. Brooks and LeRoy Benson in 
the preparation of the manuscript and the cuts embraced 
in this book. 

Access has been had to the Conference records (minutes) 
from the beginning until the present. The appointments of 
the preachers given in this book and taken from the minutes 
have been verified and corrected in many instances, so that 
as a whole they are more correct than the official records. 
It is not intended that a biographical sketch should be given 
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of each member of the Conference. It is hoped, however, 
that in the general summary of the work done, each brother 
will receive proper recognition. It has been the aim of the 
writer to represent the workmen and their work fairly and 
impartially. In many cases this could have been done more 
satisfactorily if the brethren had responded promptly and 
fully to the questions asked. 

One point to which the author invites special attention 
is the reference made to the action and influence of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church in determining 
the national status of the territory now embraced in the 
states of the Pacific Northwest found in the chapter entitled 
“The Beginning of Methodism on the Pacific Coast,” also 
the reference made to the same subject in the chapter on 
“Nisqually and Steilacoom.” 

The object of the writer has been to present in a read- 
able form a brief statement of facts of the places, persons, 
events and incidents connected with the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Western Washington and Alaska. 
These sketches are arranged in chronological order and it is 
supposed that they will be of interest to the members and 
friends of the M. E. Church and to the general public as 
well. It is hoped that even the casual reader will find some- 
thing in these pages that will be of interest and profit. 

Reference is made in this book to Dr. H. K. Hines’ state- 
ments about the beginning of the work of Methodism on this 
coast. His knowledge of the facts involved in the early set- 
tlement of Oregon was not exceeded by that of any other resi- 
dent of the Pacific coast. He had traveled extensively over 
the country for about a half century and was familiar with 
the persons and places, the events and incidents that form 
the history of the pioneer days. He was a man of unblem- 
ished character and strict personal integrity and his state- 
ments are of interest not only because of the importance of 
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the information they contain, but also for their reliability 
and truthfulness. His book, “Missionary History of the 
Pacific Northwest,” is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of that early and interesting period. Governor Aber- 
nethy and others who were among the chief actors in the 
events that culminated in the triumph of the American claim 
to Oregon Territory were his life-long friends and compan- 
ions. Every person who desires to know the facts embraced 
in the early settlement of the North Pacific Coast should read 
the “Missionary History of the Pacific Northwest” by H. K. 
Hines, D. D. 

With thanksgiving to God for His preserving mercy, 
by which I have been enabled to finish this volume, it is 
sent out with the hope and prayer that it may accomplish 
some good. 


A. ATWOOD. 
Seattle, July 4th, 1903. 





GLIMPSES IN PIONEER LIFE 


ON 


PUGET SOUND 


STATE OF WASHINGTON AND WESTERN WASHINGTON 


The state of Washington owes its name to a member of 
Congress from Kentucky—a Mr. Stanton. A petition to 
be set off as a separate territory from Oregon was presented 
to Congress in 1852. The territory was created March 2d, 
1853. The name proposed was Columbia, but Mr. Stanton 
said, “We already have a territory of Columbia, but we 
have never dignified a territory by the name of Washing- 
ton. I desire to see a sovereign state bearing the name of 
the father of this country, and therefore move to strike out 
the word ‘Columbia’ wherever it occurs in the bill and insert 
instead thereof the word ‘Washington.’” It is worthy of 
note that the ratification by Congress of the provision that 
had been made for the admission of this territory into the 
family of states was made on Washington’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22d, 1889, and the quill with which President Cleve- 
land signed the document was taken from the wing of an 
American eagle. 

Major Isaac I. Stevens was the first governor of the terri- 
tory. By proclamation made from the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, September 29th, 1858, he announced his 
assumption of the duties of the governorship. Stevens 
county, in this state, was named in his honor, and when, 
in 1889, the state government was organized, this large 
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county was divided and the new part was named “Ferry 
County,” in honor of Elisha P. Ferry, the first governor 
of the state of Washington. 

The state is divided into two parts by dhe: Cascade 
Mountains. Eastern Washington contains an area of over 
40,000 square miles, and Western Washington about 25,000 
square miles. The climate east of the mountains is a little 
colder in winter and slightly warmer in summer than it is 
in the western part of the state; there is also less rainfall 
in the eastern part. 

The principal cities of Eastern Washington are Spo- 
kane, Walla Walla, North Yakima, Ellensburg, Goldendale, 
Bosberg, Colfax, Cheney, Waitsburg and Wenatchee. 

The genesis of names in Western Washington is a mat- 
ter of interest. In 1592 a Greek navigator claimed to have 
discovered the straits that bear his name—“Juan de Fuca.” 
In 1790 a Spanish exploring expedition entered the straits. 
They added something to the information previously ob- 
tained and left the impress of their work behind them in 
the names they gave to the waters they visited. Thus we 
have Canal de Haro, Sequim Bay, Rosario Strait and the 
names Camano, Texada, Port Angeles, San Juan, Lopez, 
Guemes and Fidalgo, and other names of a kindred sort. 
In 1792 Capt. George Vancouver, commander of the Brit- 
ish sloop “Discovery,” entered these waters. He had a crew 
of 100 men, many of whom were officers and experts ap- 
pointed by the British Government for special service in 
the expedition. He named the waters now known as Puget 
Sound after one of his officers, Peter Puget. He named - 
Hoods Canal after Lord Hood. Mt. Baker was named in 
honor of Lieut. Baker, one of his officers. Mt. Rainier, 
whose snow-crowned heights rise to an altitude of 14,444 
feet—the mountain that has stood as a sentinel along the 
pathway of the years and silently witnessed the incoming 
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and the outgoing of the centuries, he named in honor of 
Admiral Rainier, of the British navy. He gave us the 
vames Protection Island, Marrowstone Point, Foulweather 
Bluff, Deceptidn Pass, Port Orchard, Cypress Island and 
Vancouver Island. . 

In 1841 Capt. Charles Wilkes, of the United States 
navy, was the commander of an exploring expedition sent 
cut by Congress. He visited Puget Sound. His observa- 
tions and investigations had in them a far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Some of the names he gave to places are as follows: 
Port Ludlow, Port Gamble, Seabeck, Useless Bay, Quar- 
termaster’s Harbor, Elliott Bay, Point-No-Point, Mount 
Constitution and others too numerous to mention. Many 
of the names given to places and rivers at a later period were 
of Indian origin. Thus we have Duwamish, Samamish, 
Snoqualmie, Skagit, Lummi, Nooksack, Skookum Chuck 
(skookum—strong), Chuck Water (strong water), and 
many others of like import that bear the earmarks of their 
Indian lineage. 

The state of Washington occupies a favored place in the 
trade belt of the world. The waters of Puget Sound pos- 
sess commercial advantages that are unequalled. Their 
location is such that they touch the shorter lines of commu- 
nication in the cireumnavigation of the globe. The dis- 
tance from New York to China, Japan and Manila via 
Puget Sound is over one thousand miles less than by the 
southern route. This difference in distance, with other ad- 
vantages of equal magnitude, will make Puget Sound one 
of the leading trade centers of the world. The incoming and 
the outgoing of the steam caravans of modern times, laden 
with the wealth of other climes, will pass through her gates 
and lay their tribute at her feet. The depth of water, nu- 
merous harbors, ease of entrance and exit, the immense 
wealth of the country tributary to Puget Sound, together 
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with the several transcontinental lines of railroad and trans- 
pacific steamship lines that will meet at this point to ex- 
change their burdens, all combine to give to these inland 
seas a commercial prominence that will be world-wide. 

The waters of the Pacific Ocean touch the shores of the 
largest and most densely populated countries and the richest 
islands in the world, the products of which are varied and 
abundant and represent a large per cent. of the undeveloped 
wealth of the globe. The great maritime and commercial 
battles of the twentieth century will be fought on the Pa- 
cific. 

Puget Sound occupies a central and strategic position 
on this great coast line, and the promise of her future is 
not outranked by that of any port in the world. 

The scenic features and conditions that prevail on the 
Pacific Coast are worthy of special mention. When the 
Columbia opened a pathway for herself through the Cas- 
cade Mourtains, a scene of marvelous beauty and grandeur 
came to view. Waters from innumerable rivulets and 
streams broke through the great mountain wall. Then the 
barriers were swept away and the imprisoned waters rushed 
madly onward to the sea—then the waterfalls and the bridal 
veils appeared and the mountains rising in stately grandeur 
on either side of this majestic waterway were silent witnesses 
to the birth of one of the greatest rivers and some of the 
grandest scenery of this continent. Puget Sound is the 
beginning of a system of inland waters, interspersed with 
islands, forming a great archipelago, the scenic grandeur, 
extent and utility of which is not excelled in any part of the 
globe. They extend from the headwaters of Puget Sound, 
near Olympia, north and west for several thousands of 
miles, touching the coast of British Columbia and Alaska 
and embrace the Aleutian archipelago, which fringes the 
shore line of the coast of Asia. Many of these islands are 
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rich in minerals and the soil is very productive in some 
parts. The waters abound with fish, the climate is mild 


and equable. 
Starting from the headwaters of Puget Sound, it would 


require many months to travel through this almost unend- 
ing labyrinth of waters and yet we would not see all its 
scenic wonders. Here the hand of the Great Artist has 
touched the canvas with lavish skill and given to Nature a 
charm and loveliness that is queenly and divine. The isl- 
ands are set as jewels in the bosom of the sea; the waters 
wind their way through devious passages; the landscape 
reveals comely forms robed in garments of divers color and 
attractiveness; the mountains, some of them near and oth- 
ers far away, stand up like giants against the sky, sublime 
in their grandeur and majestic in their solitude. 





MOUNT RAINIER, 14,444 FEET HIGH 
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The mountain scenery of the Pacific Coast is not sur- 
passed in its ruggedness and scenic grandeur anywhere in 
the world. Among the great peaks of Alaska are Mt. Mc- 
Kinley and St. Elias. Of Washington, Baker, Rainier, 
Adams and St. Helens. Of Oregon, Hood, The Three Sis- 
ters and Jefferson. Of California, Shasta and Whitney. 
These giant hills, through the years and the centuries, are 
covered with'a mantle of snow and crowned with a majesty 
that is kingly and divine. 

The clouds, the draperies with which God has adorned 
the walls of this, His earthly temple, ofttimes obscure them 
from view, but when these great mountain ranges are touched 
with the sunlight, a scene of marvelous grandeur appears. 
Grotesque forms and rock-bound cliffs rise to dizzy heights, 
and these, in the change of light and shadow that affect their 
appearance, reflect and proclaim the power and the glory of 
the Infinite. 

During the fishing season there are about 8,000 men in 
this state engaged in the fish industry. In 1899, 1,032,100 
cases were put up. The value of the fish product of that 
year was over $6,000,000. More salmon are caught and 
packed in the state of Washington than in any other part 
of the world with an equal area of water. 

“The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal,” a reliable publi- 
cation whose office is in Seattle, says: “The number of mills 
in the state, including lumber and shingle establishments, 
is 444; total daily capacity lumber, 9,388,000 feet, shin- 
. gles, 28,700,000. Twenty-four thousand employes are en- 
_ gaged in manufacturing the forestry products of the state, 
' and are paid $55,645 per day, or $14,265,175. per year. 
The cargo shipments from the mills in the state for the year 
1900 were 492,765,447 feet, and was shipped to California, 
South America, the Hawaiian and the Phillipine islands, 
Australia, China, Japan, South Africa, the United King- 
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dom, Germany and Siberia. In the year 1900, 75,000,000 
-of lath were shipped to different parts of the world. Dur- 
ing the same year the shipment of shingles aggregated 
3,560,100,000. The railroad shipment of lumber and shin- 
gles in 1900 embraced the carrying capacity of 42,686 cars, 
which, with the cars coupled together, would cover a dis- 
tance of 325 miles. Ballard, with its twelve mills, is the 
largest shingle producing point in the world. The output 
of the forestry products of the state last year were approxi- 
mately 1,200,000,000 square feet, the value of which, at $11 
per thousand feet, was $13,200,000. 

Coal.—The total output of the mines of the state for 
the year 1900 was 2,418,034 tons, approximate value of 
same at the mines, $5,500,000; paid to employes, $2,721,- 
643. It is estimated that the output of 1901 will be over 
1,000,000 tons in excess of that of 1900. The coal  pro- 
ducing capabilities of the state are not only in their infancy 
as to development, but the supply is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
The hills and the mountains are underlaid with coal. 

The grass-growing capabilities of the state of Washing- 
ton, and especially of Western Washington, are not excelled 
in the United States. There is no part of the country where 
grass will grow more easily and can be cultivated more suc- 
cessfully. Grass means food and life for cattle, horses, hogs 
and sheep; it means milk, butter and cheese for the markets 
and meats for the larders of the people, and money for 
the pockets of the men who produce them. In the not re- 
mote future, Western Washington will be one of the most 
noted dairy sections in the United States. It is the ideal 
home for the cow and the dairy. The following tabulated 
report was made by Mr. E. A. McDonald, State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner, for the year ending November 1, 1900: 

Cheese (manufactured), 1,016,073 pounds; _ butter, 
(manufactured), 3,736,687 pounds; approximate amount 
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of milk used, two-thirds of a pint per capita; aggregate 
value, $16,666.70. 

The following is the amount of the several products 
named that were raised in the state in 1900: Wheat, 25,- 
000,000 bushels; oats, 5,187,008 bushels; barley, 4,853,- 
191 bushels. The estimated value of the entire agricultural 
products of the state for 1900 was $36,000,000. 

“God has done more for Puget Sound than for any other 
place in the world.”—Gen. W. T. Sherman. 

Rev. F. E. Clark, better known as “Christian Endeavor 
Clark,” said: “TI believe the seat of empire of America, if 
not of the world, will be removed to Puget Sound. No- 
where else in all my journeys around the globe have I seen 
a country where nature is so lavish in her bestowments— 
where everything is built on a scale so gigantic.” 

Capt. Chas. Wilkes, of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition, said: “I venture nothing in saying that no coun- 
try in the world possesses waters equal to these.” 

Hon. Wm. H. Seward said to the writer: “Puget Sound 
is one of the most remarkable bodies of water in the world, 
and the time is coming when it will equal and perhaps out- 
rank any of the ports of the United States and of the world 
in the volume of its commerce.” 

The first governor of Washington Territory, Gen. Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens, was a soldier and a graduate of West Point. 
Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion he expressed a de- 
sire to unsheath his sword in behalf of the Union. When 
word came to the Coast that Gen. R. E. Lee had espoused 
the side of the Confederacy, Gen. Stevens said: “I am per- 
sonally acquainted with Gen. Lee. He is a great soldier, 
and will make an able leader, but he is very cautious and 
deliberate, which in the beginning may cause him to hesi- 
tate. If the United States government could push a hasty 
and vigorous campaign, I beliéve the rebellion could be 
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crushed in its incipiency.” Though entertaining strong 
friendship for the comrade of his earlier years, and belong- 
ing to the same political school, yet his patriotism was 
stronger than his personal friendships, or his party fealty. 
Mr. W. S. Ladd, of Portland, Or., urged him to respond 
to his country’s call, and handed him $500 to pay the ex- 
pense of his journey across the continent. He was appointed 
colonel of the 79th Regiment, New York Volunteers (the 
Highlanders). He was subsequently made a Major Gen- 
eral, and was killed in the battle of Chantilly, Virginia, 
September 1, 1862. 


FIRST COURT HOUSE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


When Washington Territory was set off from Oregon, 
in 1858, all the country north of the Columbia River was 
embraced in the Third judicial district, and terms of court 
were held at Olympia, Vancouver and at Jacksons Prairie, 
in Lewis County. William Strong was the judge of the dis- 
trict. Under his direction this hall of justice was erected. 
It was a log structure, 16 by 26 feet in size, and of primi- 
tive design. Most of the finish consisting of doors, windows, 
chimney and floors, and side porches were added after it 
had ceased to be a court house and was changed into a 
dwelling. 

This building is situated on Jacksons Prairie, about 
twelve miles southeast of the city of Chehalis. Several] 
terms of court were held there, after which it became the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Jackson, who settled 
there some time in the forties. Mrs. Jackson claimed to 
have met at her house Generals Grant, McClellan, Sheridan 
and other distinguished men on their way from Fort Van- 
eouver to Fort Steilacoom. 
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The reference made in this sketch to the first court 
house, and the formation of the first judicial district in this 
state, suggest the following incidents (for which I am indebt- 
ed to Judge M. A. Root). They illustrate the wit and the 
humor that sometimes appeared as side lights in the court 
room in the pioneer days. 

Hon. B. F. Dennison, a prominent lawyer in the Pacific 
Northwest, was arguing a case before Judge Roger S. Greene, 
Chief Justice of the territory. He cited Browne’s reports, 


py 











FIRST COURT HOUSE BUILT IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


and pronounced the name as if spelled Brown-ie. Judge 
Greene asked him why he _ pronounced the name 
Brown-ie, as if it embraced two syllables, while it 
really contained but one. “I spell my name with a final 
‘e,’ but. you would not pronounce it Green-ie, would you ?” 
To which this witty disciple of Blackstone replied: “That 
will depend upon how your honor decides this case.” The 
interest taken in the suit centered in this reply. 

Hon. John B. Allen was one of the ablest lawyers in the 
state of Washington. He served one term in the senate of 
the United States. He was not only an _ eminent 
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jurist and a distinguished citizen, but was recognized 
as one of the most skillful trial lawyers in the 
country. Though of usual stature, he had an unusu- 
ally youthful and fine personal appearance. Some time 
after he had attained prominence at the bar, he was ap- 
pointed by the court to defend a man for felony. When 
Mr. Allen was pointed out to the defendant, he exclaimed: 
“What! Appoint that boy to defend me? I guess I will 
plead guilty.” The court and all present indulged in a 
laugh, in which Mr. Allen joined very heartily. 


BEGINNING OF METHODISM ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


The first religious service held west of the Rockies under 
the direction of a Protestant minister was that held by Rev. 
Jason Lee at Fort Hall, in latitude 43 degrees 14 minutes 
North and longitude 112-30 West, on the south bank of the 
Lewis or Snake river, in what is now Southeastern Idaho, 
July 27th, 1834. Mr, Lee, in his journal, says: “We re- 
paired to the grove about half past three o’clock, for public 
worship. I did not attempt to preach, but gave a short ex- 
hortation from 1 Cor., 10:31: ‘Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’ 
In the evening two of Mr. McKay’s men ran a horse-race; 
one of the men was thrown from his horse and killed. The 
next day, Monday, Mr. McKay asked me to conduct a 
funeral service. I attended at 12 o’clock, read the 90th 
Psalm, prayed, and then went to the grave, where I read a 
part of the 15th Chapter of 1 Cor., and also read the burial 
service as fourid in our Discipline.” This was the first 


funeral service held west of the Rockies under the direction 
of a Protestant clergyman. Mr. Lee preached twice in Van- 


couver, Wash., September 28th, 1834. October 19th he 
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preached at the house of Mr. Gervais, near the present town 
of Gervais, from Ezekiel 33:11: “Turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways, for why will ye die, O! house of Israel.” 
These were the first religious services held on the Pacific 
Coast. 

They marked the beginning of a work that has been re- 
markable in the magnitude and significance of its results. 

The pioneer Methodist ministers and laymen who under 
God layed the foundation of empire in this land of the set- 
ting sun, builded better than they knew. They were men of 
heroic mould; they endured trials, made sacrifices and 
braved dangers that in the light of the changed conditions 
of the present seem almost incredible. Many of them 
crossed the continent not in railway coaches, but in ox 
trains. Weary and foot-sore, they walked along obscure 
trails, confronted by hostile bands of savages, and these rug- 
ged pathways through swamp and forest, over desert, cliff and 
mountain, were marked by the footprints of many who had 
lost their lives in their effort to reach these Pacific shores. 
The fathers of our Methodism not only blazed the pathway 
for the oncoming of Christian civilization, but they brought 
it with them; they, themselves, were the exponents and 
founders of that civilization. They incorporated its princi- 
ples in their own hearts and lives, and with voice and pen 
and themselves consecrated to their God-given work, they 
layed the foundations of individual, of social, civil and re- 
ligious liberty and life in this new land. Most of them have 
gone to their home in the skies ; of those who came in the early 
fifties, a few. still linger in the lengthening shadows of ‘the 
evening time. To them and for them the morning will soon 
come, when their sun will rise in heavenly splendor to set 
never more. 

First in the order of his coming, and pre-eminently first 
in point of sanctified leadership, is the name of Jason Lee. 
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Strong in body and in mind, of princely mien and kingly 
birth, he and his compeers could claim a lineage that out- 
ranked that of earthborn royalty. They were the children 
of a King to whose reign there will be no end. In His name 
they set up their banners. Jason Lee and his co-laborers 
came to teach the red man the way of life; in this they were 
only measurably successful. It was not known then, as it is 
now, that but little could be done in reaching the adult 
masses of the Indian tribes, who were held in the grip of a su- 
perstition more strong and relentless than if they had been 
bound with bands of steel. Many individual cases were 
rescued from their life of paganism. Among them have 
been many trophies of grace, but the great bulk of the In- 
dians could not be reached. Nor was the fact recognized 
then, as now, that with all the safeguards that could be 
thrown around them, they would rapidly disappear and that 
with the passing of a few years they, as a race, would van- 
ish like the dew of the morning before the rising sun. The 
greatness and the far-reaching benefits of the work of these 
stalwart Christian men is seen in its effects in moulding the 
character of the white population coming to these shores. 
In the splendid citizenship they fostered and encouraged, 
in the pure and elevated home life they inspired and exem- 
plified, in the institutions they established—these were the 
outgrowth of their example, their teachings and their efforts. 
They thus bequeathed to the people an inheritance of price- 
less worth. 

Associated with Jason Lee in his labors in Oregon is the 
name of Daniel Lee, his nephew. They came to this Coast 
and began their work in 1834. David Leslie and H. K. W. 
Perkins came in 1837. J. P. Richmond, Gustavus Hines, 
J. L. Frost, W. H. Kone, A. F. Waller and J. L. Parish 
came in 1840. These ministers, with their families, consti- 
tuted the vanguard of the great missionary corps of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church in Oregon. Closely associated 
with them were others, lay members of the M. E. Church, 
with their families, who were sent out as physicians, teach- 
ers, tradesmen, mechanics, farmers and laborers, whose serv 
ices were needed to carry on the work at the several mission 
ary stations. Among these were the names of Cyrus Shep- 
herd, P. L. Edwards and Mr. Walker. They came to the 
Coast with Mr. Lee in 1834. In the spring of 1837 Dr. 
Elijah White and wife, Alanson Beers and wife, Miss Anna 
M. Pittman, Miss Susan Downing and Miss Elvira John- 
son came as a reinforcement to the mission, and in the au- 
tumn of that year Miss Margaret Smith’s name was added 
to the list. The years 1839 and 1840 were marked by the 
coming of a large number of efficient helpers in the work at 
the mission stations, among whom were Dr. J. L. Babcock 
and family, Geo. Abernethy, wife and two children, W. W. 
Raymond and wife, H. B. Bremer and wife, L. H. Judson, 
wife and three children, Jas. Olley and wife, Hamilton 
Campbell, wife and child, W. H. Wilson, Miss C. A. Clark, 
Miss M. T. Ware, Miss Elmira Phillips and Miss Orpha 
Lankton. 


From 1840 to 1842 was a transition period in the life 
of the missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ore- 
gon. The thought and the attention of the missionaries was 
being directed more and more to the white people, and thus 
they were being providentially prepared for the change that 
should come in their work. Emigration was increasing and 
God was opening the way for the incoming of a new era in 
the work of Methodism and for laying the. foundation of 
great commonwealths on these Pacific shores, where 
the occident and the orient should join hands in rec 
ognition of the brotherhood of man, where Christian civili- 
zation should touch and bless the people of other lands and 
thus achieve one of its grandest triumphs and where the com- 
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FIRST PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST AT OREGON CITY 
Commenced in December, 1842; finished in 1843; dedicated in 1844 


merce of two great continents and many of the richest isl- 
ands in the world should find a pathway for its successful 
development. 

It should be a matter of interest to every Methodist, and 
to the general public as well, to know that the heroic band 
of missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church sent out 
in 1833, and who reached their destination in 1834 under 
the leadership of Jason Lee, were the first Americans to 
enter these pagan solitudes and lay the foundation of a per- 
manent settlement, the first to lift the standard of the cross 
and invite the perishing to seek shelter under its folds, the 
first to proclaim to the world the natural wealth of this coun- 
try and the larger possibilities of greatness that awaited it 
in the future. 
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The first to raise the Stars and Stripes in connection 
with the home and civil life of the Pacific Northwest, they 
put forth the only successful effort ever made to establish 
a local government in the country known as Oregon Terri- 
tory. They were the first to bring to the attention of the 
United States government the importance of extending pro- 
tection to the people and exercising authority over this vast 
domain. Before leaving the Atlantic states, in 1834, Mr. 
Lee visited Washington, D. C., and had an interview with 
the President of the United States. He laid his plans be- 
tore the officers of the government and secured their en- 
dorsement of the same and the promise of assistance in his 
work. In 1838 Mr. Lee returned to the Atlantic states. 
The purpose of his visit was two-fold—first, to secure aid 
and reinforcements for the missions he had established, and 
second, to bring to the attention of the government of the 
United States the importance of this Pacific Coast country 
and to secure for it and for his work in the mission stations 
the recognition and the protection that the conditions de- 
manded. Previous to starting upon his perilous journey 
eastward the people composing the mission and others met 
together and formulated a memorial to Congress. It was a 
very important document. Its descriptions of the country, 
its needs and possibilities, the conditions that prevailed, 
together with the suggestions it contained, were timely, pa- 
triotic and wise and had in them the ring of true statesman- 
ship. It is one of the most important state papers ever pre- 
sented to Congress from this Coast. One of its paragraphs, 
as seen in the light of the present, is noteworthy and proph- 
etic. It says: “We need hardly allude to the commercial 
advantages of the territory. Its happy position for trade 
with China, India and the Western Coast of America. The 
growing importance, however, of the islands of the Pacific 
is not so generally known or appreciated. As these islands 
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progress in civilization their demands for the products of 
more northern climates will increase, nor can any country 
supply them with beef, flour, etc., on terms so advantageous 
as this.” A few of Dr. H. K. Hines’ observations about this 
wonderful document are as follows: 

“This memorial was safely taken to its destination by 
Mr. Lee and presented to the Senate through Senator Linn, 
of Missouri, January 28th, 1839. Within ten days Mr. 
Linn presented a bill establishing a territory north of lati- 
tude 42 and west of the Rocky Mountains, to be called ‘Ore- 
gon Territory,’ authorizing the erection of a fort on the Co- 
lumbia River, and the occupation of the country by the mili- 
tary forces of the United States, establishing a port of entry 
and requiring that the country should be held subject to the 
revenue laws of the United States, with an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the beginning of the work. This action, led by 
the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
wholly dependent on their influence for its effect on Oon- 
gress and the public mind, occurred when there were only 
two male missionaries of the American Board west of the 
Rocky Mountains, namely Dr. Marcus Whitman and H. H. 
Spaulding. They were 200 miles in the interior, entirely 
out of reach of what little American sentiment and settle- 
ment there was in the country. The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries had not yet reached Oregon. No more important 
and eminent milestone was ever set in Oregon history than 
was set in this ‘Memorial.’ Its second paragraph, that relat- 
ing to trade with China, India and the islands of the Pa- 
cific, would seem to have been written under prophetic in- 
spiration in 1838 and found its literal and wonderful fulfill- 
ment in 1898. Can it be that the men who framed it heard 
the guns of Dewey at Manila sixty years in advance of their 
time? Surely there was a marvelous prescience in the 
minds that conceived this masterful memorial.” 


— 
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Upon reaching the Atlantic Coast Mr. Lee went direct 
to Washington and placed this memorial in the hands of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing was chairman. He then visited New York and other 
points in the interest of his mission work. 

Fearing lest his efforts in behalf of Oregon might not 
receive prompt attention by the officers of the government, 
on January 17th, 1839, he wrote from Middletown, Conn., 
to Mr. Cushing in regard to the interview had with him, 
and the memorial left in his care. We give an extract from 
this important letter: 

“You are aware, sir, that there is no law in the country 
to protect or control American citizens, and to whom shall 
we look, to whom can we look, for the establishment of 
wholesome laws to regulate our infant and rising settle 
ments, but to the Congress of our own beloved country ? 

“The country will be settled, and that speedily, from 
some quarter, and it depends very much upon the speedy 
action of Congress what that population shall be and what 
shall be the fate of the Indian tribes in that territory. It 
aay be thought that Oregon is of little importance, but rely 
upon it, there is the germ of a great state. 

“We are resolved to do what we can to benefit the coun- 
try, but we are constrained to throw ourselves upon you for 
protection. 

“T am, sir, with great respect, yours truly, 

“JASON LEE.” 

“Hon. C. Cushing.” 

Copies of the memorial and the letter from which these 
brief extracts are given, together with other references to 
Jason Lee and the mission in the Willamette Valley, are 
found in the Congressional Records of that period. 

That Mr. Lee’s interviews with the President and with 
other officers of the United States government in 1834 and 
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in 1838, together with the letters and documents they had 
presented, were not in vain; that his eloquent pleading for 
his cause and the Pacific Coast country accomplished its 
purpose is evidenced in the fact that this memorial was 
acted upon immediately and the bill for the formation of the 
territory was brought forward without delay. 


In 1838-9 Mr. Lee traveled extensively through the 
Eastern states. In this round of cities and churches visited 
large audiences listened to his addresses. Great interest and 
enthusiasm were awakened. Far-away Oregon, her moral 
destitution, and great natural advantages, was the subject 
brought to the attention of the people. The result was that 
emigration began to turn its face toward the land whose hills 
are bathed in the light of the setting sun. Mr. Lee attended 
the Illinois Conference, then in session in Alton, in that 
state. The interest taken in him and his work was so great 
that for a time all business was suspended. Oregon, Jason 
Lee and his Indian mission, was the theme of the pulpit, the 
press, the street and the parlor. He went from Alton to 
Peoria, where he delivered a lecture and where the first 
American company of emigrants (not missionaries) was or- 
ganized that crossed the continent and settled in the great 
valley of Oregon (the Willamette), where was laid the 
foundations of American home and civil life on the Pacific 
Coast, and the arena where was fought to a finish one of the 
greatest diplomatic battles of the country. Two Indian 
young men accompanied Mr. Lee on this tour. Their names 
were William Brooks and Thomas Adams. A lady on one 
occasion questioned William about the process by which the 
Indians flattened the head, and criticized the custom quite 
severely, to which the young man replied: “All people have 
fashion—Chinaman make little the foot. Indian make flat 
his head. You (looking at her waist and placing his hands 
to his own) make little here.” William died after a brief 
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illness. He was buried from Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York City. A short time before his death he said, “I 
want to go home.” “To your home in Oregon?” asked Mr. 
Lee. “No, to my home in heaven,” replied the dying young 
man. 

Jason Lee was born in Stanstead, Canada, in 1803. He 
was converted in 1826 and entered school at Wilbraham, 
Mass., in 1827. He was of New England lineage, and a cit- 
izen of the United States. He died in the town of his na- 
tivity March 12th, 1845. He possessed a genial spirit, a 
warm and loving heart, a kindly nature and a greatness of 
character that easily made him the peer of the greatest and 
best men in the world. He was a patriot and a Christian 
of the noblest type. The name of Jason Lee is chiseled 
deeper than any other in the historic shaft that commemo- 
rates the deliverance of this fair land from the control of 
the savage tribes he came to bless, but not to destroy. His 
name is written first and highest upon the roll of honor that 
records the birth of the commonwealths of the Northwest. 
Through his efforts, his sacrifices and his statesmanlike lead- 
ership, together with the work of his compeers, these Pacific 
Coast states shine as stars with resplendent lustre upon our 
Nation’s flag. 

After 1840 the mission began to assume the appearance 
of an American colony. With the settlers who formed a part 
of the mission settlement it contained nearly all the Ameri- 
can citizens of the country. The settler’s cabin was taking 
the place of the Indian wigwam. Emigrants, embracing 
men, women and children, with horses and cattle and farm- 
ing utensils and other appliances of civilized life, were com- 
ing to this new land. The emigrants in many instances were 
assisted in providing themselves with homes and in supply- 
ing the wants of their families by the missionaries. 

Before the end of 1842 it was known throughout the At- 
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lantic states that Oregon was likely to become one of the 
great commonwealths of the Pacific Coast. 

In 1842 a large company of emigrants came to the Coast 
under the guidance of Dr. Elijah White. 
_ The emigration of 1843 came through the mountain 
passes under the leadership of Dr. Marcus Whitman. His 
plea for Oregon to the people of the Atlantic seaboard sup- 
plemented the work of the missionaries of the M. E. Church, 
and was an important act in the drama of events that estab- 
lished American civilization on the Pacific Coast. The 
reader will bear in mind the fact that mission work had been 
established among the Nez Perce and Cayuse Indians east 
of the Cascade Mountains by Mr. Whitman in 1836. This 
work for a term of years gave promise of large success. The 
Indians were encouraged to adopt habits of industrial and 
civilized life. Mills were erected, the land cultivated. A 
small printing press was set up and the first book published 
on the Pacific Coast (so far as the writer has any knowl- 
edge) was issued from this pioneer publishing house. 
Homes, schools and religious meetings were established. 
The Indians, in large numbers, attended these services, and 
this work seemed to have in it the elements of permanency. 
Suddenly the mutterings of discontent were heard. The 
treacherous and savage instincts of these tribes were aroused 
and on the 29th day of November, 1847, Dr. Whitman and 
his wife were massacred. They were martyrs to the cause 
tc which they had consecrated their lives. Rev. H. H. 
Spalding, Cushman Fells and A. B. Smith, with their fami- 
lies and other teachers, escaped with their lives and the mis- 
sion was abandoned. This was a mission to the Indians ex- 
clusively. It embraced but a few white people. The set- 
tlement of that country was not begun until a later period. 

The Hudson Bay Company had a record for honorable 
dealing and humane treatment of the Indians that outranked 
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the records made by the American fur companies that had 
previously operated on the Pacific Ooast. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that they spoke and wrote disparagingly of the mission- 
aries of the M. E. Church and their work in the Pacific 
Northwest. The charge against them was that they engaged 
ir politics, and this charge was made prior to the existence 
of any established government. The truth is there were no 
political wires to pull. The missionaries wanted for them- 
selves and others the benefits that the law would afford. Be- 
ing Americans, and believing that the United States had a 
rightful claim to the territory they cccupied, their appeal 
was to their own government. The cry that they were po- 
litical manipulators came as an echo of the disappointed 
hopes of their rivals for the possession of this vast domain. 
I: was also an unintended recognition of the success of what 
they were pleased to call the political work of the pioneer 
Methodists of that early period. It is a fact worthy of spe- 
cial note that there were several fur companies that ante- 
dated the Hudson Bay Company in their occupancy of this 
country. The Missouri Fur Company was organized in 
1808. The American Fur Company, of which John Jacob 
Astor was one of the chief operators, began their work in 
1809. The Northwest Company established a trading post 
at the mouth of the Columbia River in March, 1811. They 
called it Astoria, in honor of Mr. Astor. The consolidation 
of the fur companies under the name of the Hudson Bay 
Company occurred in 1821. 

Our missionaries could claim priority of occupancy by 
American trading companies, and also priority of settlement 
for themselves, and these facts no doubt helped them to win 
their case. 

The first local or provisional government of Oregon was 
established almost entirely by the missionaries of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the only exception being that of the 
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helpful co-operation of a few Americans who lived in the 
vicinity of the missions and yet were not associated with 
them in mission work. At the close of 1840 there were 
eighty-six adults connected with the mission and twenty- 
eight Americans outside of the mission—one hundred and 
fourteen in all. 

Dr. H. K. Hines, in his book, “Missionary History of 
the Pacific Northwest,” says: “Dr. Whitman and Messrs. 
Spalding, Eells and Walker, were so. far removed from the 
American settlements that while their sympathies were with 
us they could not participate in the efforts that culminated 
in the establishment of the provisional government.” 

In 1838 and 1839 several Catholic missionaries arrived 
and in addition to them there were a number of the former 
employes of the Hudson Bay Company who affiliated with 
their old employers. There were two sentiments among the 
people, one being American and the other British. The 
prize was the country itself. The issue was: Should it be- 
come American or British. Gauged by results, it was the 
mightiest conflict of the century. On the one side was the 
Hudson Bay Company and the missionaries of the Catholic 
Church; on the other side the missionaries of the M. E. 
Church and the American settlers. On the Fourth of July, 
1843, a celebration was held. At Champoeg, near Salem, Or., 
Rev. Gustavus Hines delivered a patriotic address, and on 
the following day the missionaries and other American set- 
tlers met together and formulated regulations for their gov- 
ernment, prefaced by the following preamble: ‘We, the peo- 
ple of Oregon Territory, for the purpose of mutual protec- 
tion and to secure peace and prosperity among ourselves, 
agree to adopt the following laws and regulations until such 
time as the United States of America extend their jurisdic- 
tion over us.” 

Gustavus Hines acted as chairman of this important 
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meeting. Plans previously arranged were carried out, and 
the local government became an actuality. Opposition and 
threats were employed in the hope that the missionaries 
would cease their efforts to bring the Pacific Northwest 
under the sovereignty of the United States, but these men 
were not made of the stuff that quailed, or retreated in the 
face of danger, when great issues were involved. They stood 
up manfully in defense of their rights, and sent a memorial 
to Congress asking for protection and setting forth existing 
conditions, and urging immediate action on the part of the 
government. 


The establishment of the provisional government was the 
prelude to American supremacy, and was so regarded by 
both parties to the contest. This is evident in the fact that 
immediately thereafter the opposition to American control 
began to relax, and while those who advocated the British 
side of the case continued to denounce the missionaries for 
the action they had taken to Americanize the country, they 
nevertheless manifested a willingness to submit to the regu- 
lations and requirements of the provisional government. 


At an election held June 3d, 1845, George Abernethy, 
a member of the mission and a man of sterling character, 
was elected governor. He held that position until March, 
1849, when he was succeeded by Gen. Joseph Lane. Previ- 
ous to the election of Mr. Abernethy the administration of 
the government was vested in a legislative committee. 


It will be observed from the statements made in these 
pages that both England and the United States had fitted 
out exploring expeditions and sent them to the Coast. The 
Briton and the American had established trading posts in 
the country. 

Thus far their relative claims to the region they were 
exploring and exploiting rested upon a similar basis. 
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There were several things, however, in which the Ameri- 
cans had a decided advantage over their rivals: 

First—In the permanent settlement they had made. 

Second—In the home and family life they had estab- 
lished. 

Third—In being the first to form a local government. 

Fourth—In a small preponderance of numbers in favor 
of American supremacy. 

Fifth—Im the interest manifested in their behalf by the 
United States government. 

Sixth—In the untiring persistency and energy with 
which the Americans pushed their side of the contention. 

Seventh—In the fact that the missionaries and the 
American settlers were in closer touch with the United 
States government and people than their rivals were with 
their government and people. 

In these facts we have the key to American success in 
that mighty conflict. 

Note—The reader is referred to the “Missionary History 
of the Pacific Northwest,” by H. K. Hines, D. D., pages 
491 to 494. ; 

Hon. OC. B. Bagley, of Seattle, who came to the Coast in 
the early fifties, and was for many years a prominent jour- 
nalist in the Pacific Northwest, and whose knowledge of this 
country and its early settlement is remarkable, both for its 
extensiveness and its correctness, says: “The missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church were the first American 
settlers in Oregon. They established homes, and laid the 
foundation of civil government; to them and their sturdy 
Americanism are we primarily and more largely indebted 
than to any other cause or causes for the fact that this Pa- 
cific Northwest is a part of the United States.” 

Dr. H. K. Hines says: “There was no center around 
which an American community could accrete and no finan- 
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cial resources that could have formed and held together the 
fragmentary and moneyless emigrants into a community 
with germs of solidarity within it, except the mission estab- 
lished by the Methodist Episcopal Church.” (‘Missionary 
History of the Pacific Northwest,” page 379.) 


Dr. Hines said to the writer: “The country was 
claimed both by the Americans and the Britons, and was 
open to joint occupancy. The memorials and reports pre- 
pared by the missionaries were very important documents. 
They set forth existing conditions very fully and clearly, 
and opened the way for American settlement. The officials 
of the Hudson Bay Company and others who sympathized 
with their side of the case wanted to establish what they were 
pleased to call ‘An independent government,’ with the un- 
derlying purpose of making it British later on. The mis- 
sionaries wanted an American government, and they out- 
stripped their rivals, in the effectiveness and promptness of 
their action, in securing it. At that time there was no set- 
tlement of Americans on the Pacific Coast outside of the 
Willamette Valley and the mission of the M. E. Church, 
where it was possible to focalize and materialize American 
sentiment and effort in sufficient force to secure the control 
of the government of the United States.” 


A suitable memorial should be erected on the mission 
grounds near Salem, Or., that would commemorate the 
names and the deeds of the heroic pioneers (both mission- 
aries and first settlers not members of the mission) who 
made it the birthplace of American civilization west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Oregon Territory embraced an area of over two hundred 
thousand square miles. It was bounded on the south by 
California, on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, and on the north by the British 
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possessions, the northern boundary of which was not defi- 
nitely settled until a later period. 

The first camp-meeting that occurred on the Pacific 
Coast among the white people exclusively was that held on 
the Tualatin Plains, near Hillsboro, Or., beginning July 
12, 18483. The ministers present were Jason Lee, Gustavus 
Hines, H. W. K. Perkins, David Leslie and Harvey Clark. 
Sixty persons comprised the congregation on Sunday, nine- 
teen of whom were unconverted. Sixteen of these gave their 
hearts to God and rejoiced in a consciousness of pardon be- 
fore the services of the day were over. (Note—There were 
2 number of camp-meetings held previous to this date among 
the Indians. ) 

Gustavus Hines went from the chairmanship of one of 
the most important meetings associated with the early his- 
tory of Oregon to attend this camp-meeting, viz.: the meet- 
ing held July 5, 1848, at which a provisional government 
was formed. This event marked the beginning of the reign 
of law in the Pacific Northwest under American auspices. 

Much has been said about the journey of Dr. Whitman 
across the continent in the winter of 1842-3, by which it is 
claimed that Oregon was saved to the United States. 

A false rumor was brought to the Coast by the emi- 
grants that arrived in the fall of 1842, to the effect that the 
United States and England were negotiating a boundary 
treaty and that Oregon might be lost to the United States. 

The Ashburton treaty, as it was called, was then being 
negotiated. It involved two questions, viz: The boundary 
line between Maine and Canada, a part of which was in dis- 
pute, and the relative rights and privileges of the Canadians 
and the Americans in the fisheries of the New England 
Coast.. The British side of the case was represented by Lord 
Ashburton, and the American side by Daniel Webster. 

Neither of these questions had anything whatever to do 
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with the claim of the United States to the territory of Oregon 
or the boundary line thereof. 

This false report, occurring as it did in connection with 
the midwinter journey of Dr. Whitman, has been made the 
basis of many incorrect statements. 

The journey, memorable for its perils and the haste with 
which it was accomplished, is a monument to the self-sac- 
rificing spirit, the remarkable endurance, the exalted patri- 
ctism and heroism of this eminent man. 

The statement, however, that the claim of the United 
States to this Pacific Coast country was imperiled, that the 
government was entertaining plans by which Oregon was 
liable to be bartered away, and that Dr. Whitman, by mak- 
ing this journey, prevented the deal and thus saved Oregon, 
has no foundation in fact. It is not only an error, but it is 
preposterous. As has been stated in these pages, Congress 
had on the 28th of January, 1839, taken action on the bill 
presented by Mr. Linn, though its provisions were not imme- 
diately carried out, it clearly foreshadowed the purpose of 
the government. Four exploring expeditions had been sent 
to the Coast to secure information and open the way for the 
settlement and occupancy of the country. 

Elijah White had been appointed by the President of 
the United States as sub-Indian agent for Oregon, in 1842. 
These, with other acts of a kindred nature, had committed 
the United States to a course that involved the occupancy 
and control of the country. These acts gave incontrovertable 
proof of this intention. 

And it will be observed that these events occurred previ- 
ous to Dr. Whitman’s hasty journey across the continent. 
Some have expressed a doubt as to whether Dr. Whitman 
went to Washington at all on the occasion of this visit East. 
They claim that upon learning the falsity of the report re- 
ferred to he went directly to Boston. 
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The presumption is, however, that he did go, and that he 
conferred with the officers of the government, after which he 
had a conference with the American Board. He then has- 
tened to the Missouri frontier, where he met and convoyed 
a large body of emigrants to this Coast. Their coming was 
largely due to the efforts of Jason Lee and the missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. This is evident in the 
fact that the emigration of 1842 and that of 1843 came in 
large part from the same region of country, the one being 
the outgrowth of the other. That of 1842 had its origin in 
the work of Jason Lee. As stated elsewhere in this book, 
Mr. Lee attended the session of the Conference held at 
Alton, Ill., and awakened much interest and enthusiasm in 
behalf of Oregon. As the result of his efforts the first band 
of emigrants (not missionaries) was organized. They were 
led across the continent by Dr. Elijah White, who had been 
identified with the mission work of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Oregon. They reached the Willamette Valley in 
the autumn of 1842. Dr. Whitman, in coming to the Coast 
in the fall of 1848, stopped at the mission he had founded 
east of the Cascade Mountains, while the emigrants whom he 
had convoyed across the continent continued their journey 
and joined their friends and relatives in the American set- 
tlement that had established itself around the Methodist 
mission in the Willamette Valley. 

It has been claimed that the coming of this band of 
emigrants determined the national status of Oregon and 
made it American. This is not correct. The provisional 
government was established in the summer of 1843. The 
emigrants referred to did not arrive until the autumn of that 
year; they took no part whatever in the efforts that culmin- 
ated in the establishment of the local government. 

Among the great events that contributed most to Ameri- 
can success in that mighty conflict were the exploring expe- 
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ditions under Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clarke, in the Columbia River region, in 1805, and that of 
Captain Charles Wilkes in the Puget Sound country in 
1841. And also those under the leadership of that great 
pathfinder, Captain John C. Fremont. On the occasion of 
one of his expeditions, that of 1842-3, he stopped for some 
time at the mission of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
The Dalles. 

Added to these is the work of Dr. Whitman, begun in 
1836, covering a period of eleven years. Also the establish- 
ment of the mission of the M. E. church at Nisqually, in 
1840, covering a period of two and one-half years. All of 
these events were potent factors in securing American su- 
premacy in the Pacific Northwest. 

The determining factor, however, was the establishment 
of the mission of the Methodist Episcopal church in the 
Willamette Valley in 1834, under the leadership of Jason 
Lee, around which gathered a sufficient force of American 
sentiment and settlement to control the situation, establish 
a local government and turn the almost evenly-balanced 
scale in favor of the United States. 

Note.—In this connection the reader’s attention is re- 
quested to the reference made to Captain Wilkes, of the Uni- 
ted States navy, and to the mission of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal church on Puget Sound, an account of which is given 
in the sketch on Nisqually in this book. 

During the period from 1843 to 1853 the following min- 
isters came to the Pacific Northwest: 

1844—Geo. Gray was transferred from the Black River 
Conference. 

1847—William Roberts was transferred from the New 
Jersey Conference and James H. Wilber was transferred 
from the Black River Conference. 

1849—William Helm, J. E. Parrott, John McKinney, J. 
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O. Raynor and ©. O. Hosford were admitted on trial in the 
Mission Conference, held at Selam, September 5th. William 
Roberts, superintendent of the mission, presided. 

— 1850—F. 8S. Hoyt, from the New J ersey ‘Conference, 
Nehemiah Doane, from the Genesee Conference, J. McEl- 
roy, of the Southeast Indiana Conference, and James Cor- 
win, of the Indiana Conference, located elders, were read- 
mitted, and Matthew Lasciter was admitted on trial at the 
session of the Mission Conference, held in Oregon City, 
September 4th. William Roberts presided. 

1851—The names of John Flinn, from the Maine Con- 
ference, and C. S. Kingley, from the Michigan Conference, 
were added to the roll, as were also those of L. T. Woodward 
and John Wesley Miller, probationers from the Indiana 
Conference. 

The Mission Conference assembled for its fourth and 
last session in Portland, September 2d, 1852. The names 
of T. H. Pearne and Isaac Dillon were added to the list. 

The 17th day of March, 1853, was the beginning of a new 
era in the Methodism of the Pacific Coast. On this date the 
first session of the Oregon Annual Conference was held. 
Bishop E. R. Ames presided. The names of H. K. Hines, 
T. F. Royal, Benjamin Close, Geo. M. Berry, J. S. Smith 
and W. B. Morse were added to the roll this year. 

We have given the names of those who up to 1853 were 
identified with the missionary work of the Pacific North- 
west, for the reason that Oregon is the birthplace of Pacific 
Coast Methodism. Hereafter in these pages we shall give 
the names of those only who are associated with the begin- 
ning and progress of the work of Methodism in Western 
Washington. At the close of the conference session in 1853 
Bishop Ames announced the following assignments for the 
territory now embraced in the Puget Sound Conference: 

Puget Sound Mission—Benjamin Close, superintendent, 


and W. B. Morse. 
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NISQUALLY 


Greater historic interest centers around this place than 
any other point on Puget Sound. The preliminary work 
incident to establishing the Hudson Bay Company’s trading 
post at Nisqually was begun in 1830. The fort and other 
buildings were erected in 1832. 

The country at that time was inhabited by Indians in 
large numbers, and an extensive trade was established among 
them. In the early fifties an organization known as the 
Puget Sound Agricultural Company was formed. It was 
composed of members of the Hudson Bay Company and 
many others. The old company had charge of the fur trade, 
and the new company controlled the stores and gave special 
attention to stock-raising. Herds and flocks sleek with fat- 
ness and numbered by thousands roamed over the rich 
bunchgrass lands of Pierce county. According to a count 
made in the fifties, there were at that time 25,000 sheep, 
7,000 horned cattle and many horses grazing upon these 
plains. The holdings of the company embraced over 160,- 
000 acres. Much of this open land is now covered with fir 
and other wood growths. The nutritious grass of the former 
years is gone; like the wolves and the foxes, it could not 
stand the tramp of civilization. These lands were known as 
the Nisqually plains, also as the American plains. 

The tentative rights of the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company were purchased in 1869 by the United States gov- 
ernment for $600,000, $350,000 of which was paid to the 
Hudson Bay Company and the remainder to the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company. 

A monthly rental of $50 was paid by the United States 
for the use of the grounds at Fort Steilacoom. The amount 
of land covered by the lease was one mile square. 

On the 9th day of October, 1839, a large band of mis- 
sionaries with their families—fifty-two souls in all—left 
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New York on the ship “Lansanne,” coming by way of Cape 
Horn and Honolulu, to Oregon, to reinforce the mission 
work begun by Jason Lee in 1834. They entered the Co- 
jumbia River June ist, 1840. They met for consultation 
at Vancouver, June 13th. 

Dr. H. K. Hines, in his book, “Missionary History of 
the Pacific Northwest,’ describes the result of this confer- 
ence, so far as it affected Western Washington, as follows: 
“When, on the 15th day of June, 1840, Jason Lee, as super- 
intendent of our missionary work, announced the name of J. 
P. Richmond to establish a mission at Nisqually, he named 
the first American man and family to become a resident 
north of the Columbia River. In connection with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Richmond as missionary, Mr. W. H. Wil- . 
son was appointed to the secular department and Miss Chloe 
A. Clark as teacher of the mission school. From Vancouver 
they went down the Columbia and up the Cowlitz River in 
canoes, and then on horses over a rough pack trail to a point 
within a half mile of the Hudson Bay Company’s fort at 
Nisqually, where they erected a house and established them- 
selves in the work to which they had been appointed. They 
introduced the new era north of the Columbia River. Soon 
. after Mr. Wilson and Miss Clark were married by Dr. Rich- 
mond. They were the first American couple married in 
what is now the state of Washington. The first American 
child who could claim the Puget Sound country for its 
birthplace was born to Mr. and Mrs. Richmond—a son. The 
following entry was made in the Bible at the time of his 
baptism: “Francis Richmond, son of John P. Richmond 
and his wife, America, was born at Puget Sound, near Nis- 
qually, Oregon Territory, on the 28th day of February, 
Anno Domini 1842, and was baptized by Rev. Jason Lee, 
Supt. of Oregon Missions.” 

Mr. Lee visited Nisqually in 1838, previous to his jour- - 
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ney East, and decided at that time to establish a mission at 
this point. Dr. Richmond was a scholarly man—a physi- 
cian, and a minister of marked ability. He antedated all 
American settlers north of the Columbia River by five years. 
He, with those associated with him, in conjunction with the 
work of Captain Wilkes, laid the foundation of American- 
ism in the Puget Sound country. 

What they did were among the initial numbers in a 
series of events that culminated in giving supremacy to the 
flag of the United States in the Pacific Northwest. 

When the American Exploration Expedition, under 
Captain Charles Wilkes, of the United States navy, arrived 
at Fort Nisqually, in 1841, he, with the missionaries near 
the fort, inaugurated the first Fourth of July celebration 
ever held in Western Washington. In describing it, he says: 

“Wishing to give the crew a holiday, they were allowed 
to barbecue an ox which the Hudson Bay Company’s agent 
had sold me. The place chosen was a corner of Mission 
Prairie. All was activity and bustle on the morning of the 
5th, as the Fourth fell on Sunday. The men were mus- 
tered on the deck in clean white frocks and trousers. It 
was very gratifying to me to see them marching, their 
clothes as white as snow, with their happy and contented 
faces. ‘Two brass howitzers were carried to the prairie to 
fire the usual salutes. The procession stopped at Fort Nis- 
qually and gave three cheers, which were returned with a 
few voices only. Dr. McLaughlin was expected to join us, 
but having lost his way, did not arrive until the next day. 
He dined with us on the man-of-war, and when he left the 
yards were manned and three cheers were given for the no- 
ble man under whose orders so many kindnesses had been be- 
stowed upon us.” 

That Captam Wilkes, his officers and men, and the mis- 
sionaries, were patriotic Americans, is evidenced by their 
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hoisting the Stars and Stripes on the lake shore on the na- 
tion’s natal day, and gathering beneath its folds to offer 
prayer and give patriotic expression to their feelings in 
songs and speeches. They took their guns and flags with 
them when they left the grounds, but they left the imprint 
of their patriotism on the spot where they had planted the 
emblem of their Nation’s greatness. Mrs. America Rich- 
mond and all the rest of the Americans present on that occa- 
sion no doubt shared the pleasure in giving the lake an 
American name, so they called it American Lake; and in 
view of the circumstances then, and those which followed, 
the name is worthy of being written in letters of gold. It 
was an expression of their patriotism and also a compliment 
to the woman whose name and presence added much interest 
to this remarkable occasion. 

The Indians called this beautiful body of water “Spoot- 











FIRST 4TH OF JULY CELEBRATION HELD ON THE RACIFIC COAST—1841 
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sylth,’”’ but since the holding of this celebration it has been 
known by its present name, “American Lake.” 

So far as the writer is aware, this was the first Fourth 
of July celebration held west of the Rocky Mountains, that 
Held at Champoeg, near Salem, Or., in 1848, being the sec- 
ond. Both of them were under the guidance of our mis- 
sionaries, and were held on, or contiguous to, the mission 
grounds of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A memorial, or memorials of some sort, should mark the 
place where stood the observatory of Captain Wilkes, the 
mission house of the M. E. Church, ard the point on the 
shores of the lake where was held the first Fourth of July 
celebration on the Pacific Coast. 

The great and far-reaching significance of these events 
should secure for them appropriate commemoration. The ac- 
companying map shows the position of the ships of Captain 
Wilkes and the relative points of interest associated with the 
events that did so much to bring the Puget Sound country 
under American control. The name of the creek that passes 
through this historic ground is “Sequallitchew.” It is a 
beautiful stream of pure water. Dr. McLaughlin, manager 
of the Hudson Bay Company, wrote letters to Mr. A. C. An- 
derson, of Fort Nisqually, introducing Jason Lee, in which 
he requested him to open the way for Mr. Lee in his efforts to 
establish a mission at that point. 

He also gave orders to the same officer, when Dr. Rich- 
mond and those accompanying him, came to Nisqually, to 
furnish him with. cows in sufficient numbers to supply the 
mission with milk, and to use his kindly offices in making the 
missionaries comfortable. It was my privilege to visit at the 
hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Huggins, where I 
saw these letters and secured much valuable information 
touching the events of the pioneer days. Mr. and Mrs. Hug- 
gins live in the commodious dwelling erected by the company 
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of which Mr. Huggins was an officer, at the Second Fort, . 
about three-quarters of a mile from the site of the first fort 
built in this region. They were married at their present 
home, in 1857, by G. M. Berry, at that time pastor of 
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our church in Steilacoom, and chaplain of the United 
States army post north of that town. Gen. A. V. Kautz, Col. 
McKibbon and Lieut. Shaaf, military officers stationed at the 
fort, were present at the wedding. 

The ships under command of Captain Wilkes on Puget . 
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Sound were the “Porpoise” and the “Vincennes.” He ex- 
plored these waters, and gave names to many points of inter- 
est. He made investigations and examinations in line with 
the instructions given him by the United States government; 
his headquarters and place of rendezvous was at Nisqually, 
near the mission and the American settlement established by 
Mr. Lee. During the period of Capt. Wilkes’ work on Puget 
Sound he went over to what is now the state of Oregon and 
had a private consultation with Jason Lee. It is very cer- 
tain that he did not make this (at that time) tedious and 
difficult journey, for rest or pleasure, nor was any trivial 
matter involved in the purpose of this visit; nor did he seek 
Mr. Lee to talk with him about the religious phases of his 
work, only in so far as it had a direct bearing upon American 
interests on the Pacific Coast. The captain, in his interviews 
with Dr. Richmond, had doubtless learned facts that led up 
to this important interview with Mr. Lee. To what extent 
national interests were involved in the conversation of these 
eminent men, or how far-reaching the effects of this interview 
upon the American claim to this Pacific Coast country, will 
never be known. 

The factors that did much to determine the national 
status of this Puget Sound country were: 

1st. The work of the Exploring Expedition under Cap- 
tain Wilkes in 1841. 

2nd. The establishment of the Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Fort Nisqually in 1840. 

These two important events not only gave pre-eminence 
to the claim of the United States to the Puget Sound coun- 
try, but they greatly strengthened and fortified the effort to 
Americanize the country’ south of the Columbia. It also 
gave rise to the claim of the United States to the Pacific 
Coast country north of Puget Sound. 

The campaign ery of 1844 was “54-40, or fight,” which 
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signified that the American boundary should extend to the 
Russian possessions. 

The British claim was that the Columbia River should 
be the boundary line. This contention was settled by com- 
promise, and the treaty was ratified in 1864 by making the 
49th parallel the division line. 

Mr. C. B. Bagley well says: ‘“The treaty of 1846 which 
surrendered that part of the Pacific Coast country north of 
the 49th parallel, is a blot upon American diplomacy and. 
the contemporaneous statesmanship of that period.” 

The San. Juan dispute was settled in favor of the United 
States in 1871 by arbitration. Emperor William of Ger- 
many being the arbiter. 

Dr. Richmond returned East in the fall of 1842. The 
following reference to his report is made in the record of 
the Missionary Board in New York: 

“May 17, 1843. 

“The corresponding Secretary concluded the reading of 
the letter from Oregon, after which Dr. Richmond occu- 
pied the floor one hour and fifteen minutes, when a motion 
was made to adjourn. - 

“May 19, 1843. 

“Tr, Richmond resumed his remarks on the affairs of 
Oregon, and occupied two hours and one-half. On motion 
of the corresponding secretary, it was resolved that the 
paper read by Dr. Richmond be referred to the Oregon Com- 
mittee.” 

Bishop Hedding presided at the first session of the 
Board, and Bishop Morris at the second. Rev. Charles 
Pitman, at that time corresponding secretary of the Society, 
is the man referred to in this record. 

The inference is that the report of Dr. Richmond, and 
perhaps other reports from the Oregon Mission field were 
made in writing, and that Dr. Richmond addressed the 
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Board in explanation of these reports, or made such verbal 
additions to them as seemed necessary and occupied three 
hours and three-quarters in doing this. 

In after years Captain Wilkes evidenced his stalwart 
loyalty to his flag and his country by another act better 
known in history than the one I have just narrated. It was 
he who, with his good ship, the “San Jacinto,” overtook 
the British steamer “Trent’? in November, 1861, at sea 
and firing across her bow, compelled her to stop and give up 
Mason and Slidell, confederate envoys sent to England to 
epen negotiations in behalf of the Confederacy. If the 
“‘Trent”’ had not been intercepted, thereby permitting those 
men to have reached England, or had there been at that 
time telegraphic communication between America and 
England, so that the report of the forcible taking of these 
envoys from the custody of a British ship on the high seas 
could have been immediately communicated to the British 
Government, war between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain would have been certain. The delay and the prompt re- 
lease of the men accompanied with appropriate words of 
apology were the saving factors in the case. 


STEILACOOM 


This name is of Indian origin. A few rude huts, ten- 
anted by aborigines, constitutes an Indian village. Cheela- 
coom was the name of the Indian town that in the olden 
time occupied the site of the present place. They changed 
the form of the first syllable, and made it Steilacoom. 

In 1849 the Snoqualmie Indians attacked Fort Nis- 
qually and killed one white man and wounded two or three 
others. In consequence of this the United States govern- 
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ment established a military post about six miles north of 
Fort Nisqually, where the insane asylum now stands. They 
called it Fort Steilacoom. 

The town of Steilacoom was born in 1851. Being lo- 
cated on the water-front, it was the landing and trading 
place for Fort Steilacoom on the north, and Fort Nisqually 
on the south. It is situated about five miles southwest of 
Tacoma, with which city it is connected by an electric 
railway. 

Captain LaFayette Balch was the owner of the land 
claim on which the new town was built. The first soap fac- 
tory in this northwest corner of the United States was 
established here in 1862 by Mr. John Meeker. The place 
grew rapidly and soon ranked second in importance among 
the towns of Western Washington, Olympia being first. 

The military post was abandoned in 1867. The soldiers 
were sent to Fort Wrangel, Alaska, immediately after the 
purchase of that great northland by the United States. 

This property at Fort Steilacoom, embracing about five 
hundred and twenty-five acres of land with the residences 
and barracks thereon, was occupied by this territory for 
asylum purposes in 1871, and the Legislature of that year 
memorialized Congress to donate the military reserve, with 
its buildings and appurtenances, to the then Territory, now 
State of Washington. 

The memorial was written by George N. McConaha, an 
attorney and member of the Legislature from King County. 

The new building was completed in 1887. Governor 
Watson ©. Squire inspected it that year, and in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature stated that the title to the property 
had-passed to the State. The main building is a large and 
imposing brick structure, to which wings have been added 
as they were needed. Modern appliances and methods are 
employed in the equipment and management of the institu- 
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tion. The occupants of the building, consisting of officers, 
helpers and patients, make a family of about nine hundred 
persons. The grounds are beautiful. Dr. F. L. Goddard 
is. at the head of the management. He is assisted by an effi- 
cient corps of officers who do their work systematically and 
well. 

Our work was begun at Steilacoom in 1853. Benjamin 
Close visited the place in the early part of that conference 
year, and preached to the people. As P. E. he was mak- 
ing a tour of observation and opening the way for the estab- 
lishment of services under a permanen* pastorate. 

John F. Devore, prominent among the pioneers of Puget 
Sound Methodism, came to the Coast expecting to go to 
Olympia. The ship on which he and his family had taken 
passage from San Francisco was met at Alki Point by a 
delegation from Steilacoom, consisting of Captain LaFay- 
ette Balch, Dr. Weber and others. They intercepted him 
in the hope of securing his consent to stop at Steilacoom. 
They stated that the small-pox was at Olympia; that they 
had a minister there already, Rev. Mr. Close, and that 
Steilacoom was a point of importance, and that they would 
do what they could to encourage his work if he would stop 
among them. He consented to change his point of destina- 
tion, and immediately drew up a subscription paper and 
secured a liberal promise of financial aid toward the erec- 
tion of a church from each member of the delegation. He 
also went among the officers and sailors and passengers on 
board the ship and secured contributions from them. We 
do not know the amount raised, but the after life of our 
brother gives assurance that this important preliminary 
work was well done. He landed at Steilacoom August 23rd, 
1853. He commenced his work there that same day, and be- 
fore nightfall the people learned that a man had come 
among them who had a mind to work. The size of the lot 
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on which the church was erected was sixty by one hundred 
and twenty, and was no doubt donated by Captain Balch. 
The building was opened for worship a few months there- 
after. When and by whom it was dedicated I cannot tell. 
It was the first church erected in Western Washington. 

Mr. Owens, Mr. Bachelor and Mr. Martin (Methodist), 
with their families resided at Steilacoom. 

In the list of appointments of 1854, this record is made: 
Steilacoom and White River, J. F. Devore; to be supplied, 
1855; G. M. Berry, ’56-7; W. J. Franklin, ’58; Steilacoom 
and Puyallup, 1859, J. H. B. Royal. 

The basement of the church was used as a parsonage 
that year. Brother Royal recalls the names of several of 
the families who were members of the church there at that 
time, viz: W. Van Buren and wife, Mr. Fawcett, wife 
and daughter, Mr. Whitsall and wife, Mr. Downing and 
wife, and Mr. Leach, and others. Puyallup was a preach- 
ing place of this charge; also Wright’s school house. 

On one occasion when the larders of the parsonage were 
empty and the shadow of the wolf was seen in the doorway, 
a saloonkeeper of the place called and said: “That wagon 
you see coming up the hill is bringing provisions to you. 
They are a present from your friends down town.” The 
supplies were worth about $40.00. 

Some of the officers and men of the military post at Fort 
Steilacoom frequently attended church. At one time the 
pastor referred to the importance of the Sunday School 
work. At the close of the service Col. Casey, commandant 
of the post, came forward and said: “After making such 
an excellent address you ought to receive $100.00 for the 
Sunday School work.” Lieut. H. M. Roberts, of the United- 
States Engineering Corps, standing by, said: “My first im- 
pulse was to give twenty-five cents, and I gave it, but that 
was not enough; allow me to give five dollars more.” The 
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next day a note was received from Lieut. Roberts, saying: 
“T called at your house last night to see you; not finding you 
at home I take this means of sending you another five dol- 
lars for Sunday School work. Jespectfully yours, H. M. 
Roberts.” A few months thereafter a second note was re- 
ceived which read thus: 

“Dear Mr. Royal: After leaving you I sailed for San 
Francisco. While on the ocean I thought of your address, 
and decided that when I went into winter quarters I would 
organize a Sunday School among the children of the Fort, 
and have a Bible class for the adults. 

“T have written the editor of the Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate, offering to give five dollars to every Sunday School 
which should be organized this year. Many schools have 
been started as the result of this offer, so that your address 
has already brought over one hundred dollars. Respect- 
fully, H. M. Roberts.” 

These facts were published in the Pacifie Christian Ad- 
vocate at that time, but 
the name of the donor was 
not given. 

1860, Mound Prairie 
and Steilacoom—C. Alder- 
Jerson and J. S. Douglass. 

The name of the charge 
Joes not appear in the 
ninutes from 1860 to 
1867. H. Patterson, 1867; 
to be supplied 768-9; H. 
Patterson, ’70-1; S. H. 
Mann, ’72-3; ©. H. Hox- 
ie, ’74-5, 

No assignment of pas- 
J. H. B. ROYAL tor to the charge is noted 
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in the minutes after this date. Most of the business of 
the place went to Tacoma. 

Reference to the asylum near this place suggests the fol- 
lowing incident: A woman, whom I once knew, had an 
inherited tendency to insanity. At times she was sane, 
and talked rationally; at other seasons she was mildly and 
sometimes violently insane. During these periods of men- 
tal aberration she would say and do many strange things. 
She had a large family of grown-up children, all girls. She 
was never fully reconciled to the providential dispensation 
that had made such unequal adjustments in her household, 
and often expressed her regret that she had no boys. I met 
her once upon a time when she was on the verge of one of 
her insane periods. She said: “Do you know that I am 
going to have three children?’ “No, I do not, Mrs. hig 
“Well, I am. Do you know what they are going to be?” 
“No, m’am’ I do not.” “Well, I am glad to inform you 
that they will all be boys, and that they will all be born 
at the same time. You did not know that, did you?” 
“No, m’am, I did not.” “Do you know what their names 
will be?’ “No, I do not, Mrs. .’ “Would you like 
to know?” “Just as you please.” Laughing with delight 
over the fancied reality her mind had conjured, she said: 
“Well, I am happy to tell you that their names will be 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego.” At the time of this in- 
terview the poor woman was within sight of the last mile- 
stone on the road to the grave. She had lived almost her 
alloted time of three score years and ten. We should be 
especially thankful to God for our reason. It is one of the 
crowning attributes of our. being. It allies us in kinship to 
the angels. The poor maniac is shrouded in the gloom of 
a pitiless night. His reason is dethroned. His kingship 
is gone. He is a shattered wreck of his former self. If God’s 
‘mercy and time and care do not bring relief, the Death 
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Angel to such a one would be a welcome messenger and © 
the solitude of the grave a blessed resting place. 

On the opposite side of the Sound from Steilacoom is 
a bay known as “Cut Throat Bay,” so called because of the 
fact that years ago the body of an Indian with his throat 
cut was found there. It is now known as Walachie Bay. In 


one of my rounds of exploration, in the interests of our work 
through that country during my time as Presiding Elder 








of the Puget Sound District, I met a minister of the Dis- 
ciples Church. He possessed a very genial spirit, and was 
an excellent conversationalist. We left the place on the 
same boat. He was an elderly man and of immense phys- 
ical proportions. Three hundred pounds avoirdupois would 
be a conservative estimate of his weight. The boat was a 
little steamer, perhaps twenty-five feet long, and quite nar- 
row. ‘The entrance to the tiny cabin was so small, and the 
body of the brother was of such majestic girth that he could 
not enter it. They lashed a big arm chair to the deck, and 
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amidships, in the only available place on the craft for such 
purpose. A short plank was laid down on the deck in the 
middle of the little steamer. On this one end of the gang 
plank was laid. This was done to receive the weight in the 
middle of the boat, and thus prevent her capsizing. The 
other end of the gang-plank rested on the shore. The brother 
was assisted to the seat prepared for him, the “All aboard” 
was heard, and we were off for Tacoma. Arriving there 
the tide was very low, and a new trouble confronted us. 
The wharf was perhaps fourteen feet or more above us. 
We landed at the foot of a slip, but even this was a long 
way from us. They fastened the middle of a rope around 
the body and under the arms; then with two or three men on 
the wharf pulling straight up at each end of the rope, and 
others lifting and tugging from below, and skilfully using 
all the appliances at their command, and he doing his ut- 
most to help himself, he reached the wharf in safety, and 
thus the problem of debarkation was solved. 

Extremes of most kinds are not desirable. 

Immense riches or great poverty muy or may not con- 
tribute to our betterment. Much depends upon the manner 
in which we use them. Perhaps most people would be will- 
ing to take some risk in the matter of wealth. Solomon 
no doubt prayed wisely when he said: “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, lest I be full and deny Thee, or lest I be 
poor and steal.” (Proverbs 30-8. ) 

Happy the man who so uses his wealth that he strews 
flowers in the pathway of others. While he is blessing them 
with his benefactions, he is weaving garlands for his own 
brow that will shine with increasing lustre as the years go 
by. And thrice happy is he, who though poor, is rich in the 
things of God. 

Lazarus, the beggar of yesterday, to-day is a prince en- 
throned in light: a king and a pensioned hero in Heaven. 
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Fxtremes in stature are not desirable. Few people would 
care to be so big as to be a burden to themselves and others. 
Fewer still would like to be so little as to be incapable of 
making their way in the world. 

To the little people, and the big people, the white, the 
black, the red, and the yellow people, and to all people here 
and everywhere God has made a proclamation of Love, and 
has promised a blessed welcome to all who will turn away 
from their sins and come unto Him. To them He will be 
a refuge from the wind; a covert from. the storm, and the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

Across the Sound from Steilacoom on MecNeil’s Island, 
is the United States Penitentiary. Here counterfeiters, . 
smugglers, post-office embezzlers, and those who are con- 
victed of selling liquor to Indians are incarcerated. It is 
not a fable, not a myth, but a fact that a man who is con- 
victed of selling “fire water” to a single Indian is im- 
prisoned. A man who sells the same stuff to multitudes of 
white people, and robs them of their money, their manhood, 
and their lives, who brings them to the prison and to the gal- 
lows, or plunges them into the vortex of despair, whe wrecks 
the home, and crushes womanhood and childhood, that man 
receives the law’s permit to operate an establishment for the 
manufacture of drunkards and criminals. He lives well 
and rides in costly liveries and the law protects him in his 
work of death. Justice and consistency are jewels, but they 
are not enthroned in the saloon, nor are they set in the 
crown of the laws that protect them, or in the public senti- 
ment that tolerates their existence. 


COWLITZ CIRCUIT 


Cowlitz County embraces an area of 1124 square miles. 
The Cowlitz River, one of the largest tributaries of the Co- 
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lumbia on the north side west of the Cascade Mountains, 
gives to it a large acreage of valley land. 


The fourth and last session of the Oregon and California 
Mission Conference was held in Portland September 2d, 
1852. Wm. Roberts, Superintendent, presided. But one 
- appointment north of the Columbia River appears in the min- 
utes—St. Helens and Cowlitz, G. M. Berry. The old set- 
tlers on the lower Cowlitz speak of him and of the pastors 
at St. Helens coming across the river and preaching for them. 
They also state that the country on both sides of the Colum- 
bia at that point were embraced in the circuit. Columbia 
River, G. M. Berry, 1853. This embraced the lower Cowlitz 
country with headquarters at St. Helens. Chehalis and 
Cowlitz, G. C. Roe, 1854. 

In the summer of 1855 a camp meeting was held on the 
grounds belonging to Alfred Washburn. Much good was 
accomplished and many were converted. J. H. B. Royal, 
1855-1856. Among the appointments were Oak Point, Mon- 
ticello, Rock Point and Kalama Prairie, at the house of 
Brother Dray. Mr. Royal traveled the land part of his cir- 
euit on foot and the water part, for a distance of seventy- 
five or eighty miles up and down the Columbia and the Cow- 
litz Rivers, by boat. The craft had a Methodist name as well 
as a Methodist owner. Her name was the “Itinerant.”” Hon. 
A. S. Abernethy gave $100 a year for pastoral support. He 
was a member of the first territorial legislature, in 1853, 
and one of the commissioners from this territory to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876. He was also 
the chairman of the Constitutional Convention held in Walla 
Walla in 1878. 

October 1st, 1855, plans were formed for the erection of 
a church at Oak Point. Brother A. S. Abernethy gave the 
lumber and the ground, and the work of building was com- 
menced March 1st, 1856. The house was opened for worship 
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by G. Hines, P. E. Brother Royal says: “We had an excel- 
lent quarterly meeting. Some arose for prayers, and were 
converted. One united with the church. The quarterly 
meetings of the olden time had in them the right ring. They 
expected conversions and worked to secure them, and they 
had them. The camp meetings held on this charge in the © 
early days were seasons of great spiritual interest, and the 
people came from near and afar to attend them. Revs. Wm. 
Roberts, T. H. Pearne, G. Hines, H. K. Hines, J. H. Wil- 
ber and others preached the word in the demonstration of the 
spirit and with power, and the slain cf the Lord were many. 
Among the families on the circuit at that time who were 
identified with us and our work, as Brother Royal recalls 
them, were those of Hon. A. 8. Abernethy, Hugh McMillin 
(his house was the preaching place for that neighborhood), 
John Leonard, Bernard Laffy, Peter Crawford, Enoch Chap- 
man, Homer Dray, Alfred Washburn, A. C. Clark, Mrs. 
Gisendorfer, Peter and Conrad Miller, and others. Brother 
Royal received ninety-three persons into the church during 
his pastorate. To be supplied, 1857: G. W. Roork, 758; J. 
T. Wolfe, 59; D. L. Spaulding, ’60-1; G. Hughbanks, 762; 
J. S. Douglass, ’63-4; H. Patterson, ’65; J. H. B. Royal, 
66-7. A leaf from Brother R.’s diary is to this effect. A 
nine-years’ interval had wrought many changes. At Rock 
Point a new school house had taken the place of the log struc- 
ture of former years. At Freeport (now Catlin) a parson- 
age had been built and a church was in process of erection. 
Brother Royal completed it. He says that the parsonage was 
built and the church enterprise begun under the pastorate 
of Brother Patterson in the conference year of 1865. A new 
appointment had been established at Shanghai (now Pleas- 
ant Valley). 
A great flood occurred in December, 1867, and the town 
of Monticello was washed away. One man saved his house 
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by putting a large piece of timber through a hole in the dou- 
ble chimney and securing the heavy stick at both ends. This 
was a case where the house was saved by having a big rock 
pile on it, instead of being built on a rock. 
Brother R. was deservedly popular on this charge, and 
accomplished much good. James Henry Bascom Royal was 
born near Springfield, Ill., April 5th, 1830; was converted 
in 1839. He was baptized in infancy by Peter Cartright. 
He was admitted on trial in the Oregon Conference in 1854. 
He served several charges faithfully and well in Western 
Washington in the early days of Methodism in this country. 
He is sitting in the twilight of the evening time waiting until 
the shadows are a little longer drawn. J. H. Allyn, 1868-9; _ 
G. H. Roork, 1870; J. W. Kuykendall, 1871-2; Samuel 
Matthew, 1873; B. J. Sharp, 1874; Martin Judy, 1875; 
: James Matthews, 1876-7; 
S: - D..>-Earl © (supply), 
1878; to be supplied, 
1879; J. T. Sweeney, sup- 
ply, 1880; to be supplied, 
1881; T. M. Reese, 1882; 
to be supphed, 1883-4; 
M. Burlingame (supply), 
18855. El’ L.> Ehughes, 
1886. 
The appointments of the 
charge, as I recall them, 
from 1879 to 1883, were 
Freeport, Coweman, Rock 
. Point, Kalama, Mt. Pleas- 
]- ant, Pleasant Valley, Sil- 
ver Lake. 

The name of the Cow- 
litz circuit disappeared from the conference minutes in 
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1887. Several charges have heen formed out of the appoint- 
ments of the old circuit. 

A remarkable instance of attack by a cougar occurred in 
this region in 1882. A family by the name of Magoon were 
members of our church on the Cowlitz circuit. They had tak- 
en up a quarter section of government land. The family con- 
sisted of the father and mother and two children—their 
daughter Myra, aged about 16 years, and son Willie, a bright 
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little fellow aged about 6 years. The little boy was out in the 
open lot about 40 yards from the house, playing horse astride 
a stick, in the early part of the afternoon. A cougar leaped 
upon him and was carrying him away when his sister, whose 
attention had been attracted by his screams, came to the res- 
cue. The weight and size of the child impeded the travel of 
the animal. As he attempted to climb the fence to get out of 
the enclosure the young woman dealt him many heavy blows 
with her club. He dropped the child and crouched a few 
feet away as if he would spring upon them. The mother 
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picked up the child and carried him into the house while the 
girl faced the cougar, flourishing her club, and thus covered 
the retreat. Willie died that night. The courage of this 
young woman was remarkable. T. M. Reese, their pastor, 
conducted the funeral service, and gave me the particulars 
of the tragedy. 

The cougar is of the same family as the mountain lion. 
It is larger than the panther and more cowardly. It might 
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be supposed from this case that it was dangerous to travel in 
the forests of Western Washington, but such is not the fact. 
Tt is a very rare thing to hear of persons being disturbed by 
wild animals. In summer it is very common for people trav- 
eling in the woods to make their beds of moss under a big 
tree, and with a blanket for a covering sleep soundly until 
the morning. I have spent several nights in this way and 
have seen a number of large wild cats, and several times have 
come suddenly upon black bears along the trails and roads, 
but they always got over the ground in getting away from 
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me so much faster than I could possibly do in getting away 
from them that I stood still and let them do the running. 
J came upon a big black bear once that did not run. He sat 
down ‘on his haunches in a defiant and dignified way and 
awaited my advance. He was ready for a boxing match, a . 
hugging contest or a fight to the death. The fellow must. 
have taken me for a fighter or he would not have put himself 
‘in a fighting attitude so hastily. I was about twenty feet 
away; and stepped backward as rapidly as possible, but kept 
my face toward the beast. His bearship seemed to recognize 
the fact that it was a case of mistaken identity on his part and 
that I was not the fighting parson he had taken me to be. 
He got down on all fours and walked slowly away, casting 


side glances the while at me to make sure that the fight 
was off. 


OLYMPIA 


Olympia is situated at the head waters of Puget Sound, 
in the midst of picturesque and scenic surroundings. 

- Col. M. T. Simmons located at the falls on the DeShutes 
River, in 1845. The first grist mill north of the Columbia 
River was erected here by Col. Simmons in 1846. Edmund 
Sylvester located a claim where the city of Olympia stands, 
and erected the first dwelling house in the place in 1847. 
Col. Simmons and others associated with him erected the 
first saw mill on the Sound at the falls in 1847. In 1849 the 
brig “Orbit” came to Budds Inlet (this name applies to the 
headwaters of Puget Sound) for a load of piles for San 
Francisco. This was the first cargo of timber or lumber that 
went out from these waters. It marked the beginning of a 
trade of immense proportions in the forest products of West- 
ern Washington. Col. M. T. Simmons was the first postmas- 
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ter of Olympia, and D. R. Bigelow was his deputy. Post- 
age to and from the states at that time was one dollar a letter, 
and a little later when they received mail once a fortnight, 
and paid 18 cents per letter, they were delighted with the 
cheapness and frequency of the service. Said Judge Bige- 
low: “Our first Fourth of July celebration was in 1852. I 
orated for the people. We had a big time. Several Seattle- 
ites were present, among whom was D. T. Denny. How they 
did enjoy our spread. We had plenty of vegetables. They 
lived on fish and clams straight, or nearly so. They could 
not always catch fish, but could always dig clams, for they 
(the clams) could not get away. David Denny and I came 
to the Sound on the “Exact” in 1851. He stopped at Alki 
Point and I came up here. He said his place was the New 
York of the Pacific Coast, so you see that the Seattleites were 
given to grandiloquent flourishes even at that early day.” 

In 1852 Olympia was selected as the capitol city of the 
new territory, it was proposed to establish north of the 
Columbia River. The first session of the Legislature was 
held here in March, 1854, in a building on Main street. The 
offices of the state and county governments being located here 
brings to the place a large amount of official business and 
gives to it an air of official dignity and importance. The 
location makes it easy of access both by railroad and steam- 
boat transportation. The city is also favorably located as a 
distributing center for a large section of country. The Gray’s 
Harbor region, an extensive territory of vast resources, lies 
to the west. The Puget Sound country, with its network of 
inland seas, promontories, islands and fertile valleys, its 
growing cities and teeming marts of trade and commerce, 
stretch away to the north, while to the south fields and for- 
ests, towns and cities, fill the intervening space between the 
city and the Columbia River. Olympia has a population of 
about 7 ,000. She has good schools, a number of mills and 
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factories, and many mercantile establishments. Thurston 
county, in which Olympia is situated, contains 470,000 acres 
of land and taxable wealth amounting to $5,500,000. 

The project of building a ship canal from the head waters 
of Puget Sound to Gray’s Harbor has been brought to public 
attention. If it should prove to be practicable, when the 
population and business of the country will warrant it, its 
occomplishment will mean for Olympia a great future. 








FIRST SERVICE IN OLYMPIA 


Our work had its beginning here in the summer or 
autumn of 1852. The first religious services were held in a 
saloon on Main street, where Young’s hotel now stands, by 
Rev. William Roberts and Rev. J. H. Wilbur. The first 
ineeting was announced from the mouth of a cannon. Some 
understood the signal and recognized it as a call to wor- 
ship; others came in wonderment to ascertain why the can- 
non’s voice had been heard. 


In the list of appoimtments at the conference of 1853 this 
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record was made: “Puget Sound Mission, Benjamin Close, 
superintendent, and W. B. Morse.” Mr. Close resided in 
Olympia, and supplied the work there, and at intervals vis- 
ited other points on the Sound. In 1854 the manuscript 
minutes say: “Olympia—To be supplied.” William Rob- 
erts was Presiding Elder of the Puget Sound district that 
year, and also filled the pastorate at Olympia. Previous 
to the building of the church our people worshipped in 
a small board structure on the corner of Fourth and Frank- 
lin streets. John FE’. Devore, 1855. During this Conference 
year the church was erected. The sills were hewn out of the 
timber that grew in the immediate locality. The sawed lum- 
ber was donated by Capt. Clavrick Crosby, owner and man- 
ager of a saw mill at Tumiwater, two and a half miles dis- 
tant from Olympia. Brother DeVore went to the captain 
and asked him for a contribution in behalf of his church 
enterprise. His appearance and dress were such that no 
one would have supposed that he would care to work. The 
captain was a kindly-disposed man; he also had a vein of 
humor in his makeup, and thought perhaps that he would 
have a little fun at the expense of the preacher, so he replied: 
“You do not look as though you could work: I don’t believe 
you can do a day’s work anyhow, and I tell you what I will 
do. I will give you all the lumber you can get down to 
Olympia in one day without the aid of man or beast.” DeVore 
thanked him and went his way. In a few days thereafter, 
when the tide served right, with his dinner pail in his hand 
and a bill of the lumber he wanted in his pocket he hied him- 
self away to Tumwater. In the early morning he was along- 
side of Capt. Crosby’s big lumber pile. He had left his 
broadcloth clothes and his silk hat at home. He began to 
make up his raft. Noontime came, and an extra plate was 
placed on the table for the preacher, but he thanked the 
captain and excused himself because of his shabby attire 
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and need of the time to get his lumber down. On the turn of 
the tide he swung his raft out into the stream and started 
for Olympia. Nightfall came on and his family were 
alarmed, fearing that some harm had befallen him. It was 
2, hazardous undertaking to turn the point and make head- 
way against the receding tide. Its accomplishment was 
accompanied with difficulty and danger. Some have ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the truthfulness of the raft story, but 
I desire to say that I have consulted both parties to this trans- 
action and have given a correct version of it. 


The lot, 60 by 120 feet, on the corner of Fourth and 
Adams streets, on which the church was built, was purchased 
for $150 from a Mr. Ross. He built a little shack on it and 
lived in it. When the Indian outbreak occurred he sold out 
and left the place. ; 


Another incident occurred in the erection of this church 
that required an expenditure of muscle on the part of the 
solicitor in order to make the promised help available. 
Brother DeVore went out to Grand Mound to solicit funds. 
Going into the harvest field where the James boys were cut- 
ting grain, he greeted them cordially and immediately pro- 
ceeded to business. They said: We will give one dollar for 
each man at work here if you will cradle once around this 
field. As there were quite a number of men employed, the 
price promised was worth an effort to secure. The men who 
witnessed the performance say that he took his coat off and 
with the stride of a giant and the swing of an athlete he 
cradled around the field, cutting a wider and a better swath 
than many of the harvesters. 


The following persons were the first to join the society 
in the early fifties: Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Bigelow, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dickenson, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Chapman, Dr. R. M. Lansdale, Mr. and Mrs. 
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William Wright, Miss 
Babb and a few others 
whose names I cannot 
learn. Isaac Dillon, 
1856-7. 
The Puget Sound Wes- 
leyan Institute was estab- 
lished in 1856 at Olympia. 
The school was under the 
supervsiion of the M. E. 
church. Brother Dillon 
acted in the dual capacity 
of pastor and principal. 
John Wesley Miller, 1858. 
During this year the 
church was _ finished, 
Brother Miller doing most DRE ORIN MES RES RLEER 
of the work himself. 
N. Doane was the P. E 
of the Puget Sound district, who, with his family, resided 
in Olympia. He supplied the pulpit, with the assistance 
of the teachers of the Puget Sound Wesleyan Institute, 
from 1859 to 1861. Rev. B. C. Lippincott was elected 
principal of the school this year. C. Alderson and G. W. 
Roork, Olympia and Mound Prairie, 1861; A. OC. Fair- 
child, Olympia and Tumwater, 1862; OC. G. Belknap, P. 
E. of the district, supplied the pulpit, 1863; D. E. Blaine 
(a nominal appointment), 1864; C. CO. Stratton, 1865-6. 

The thirteenth session of the Oregon Conference was 
held here, August 10th, 1865. J. H. Wilbur presided. G. 
H. Greer, 1867; S. H. Mann, 1868-9; A. C. Fairchild, 
1870-1; William McPheters, 1872; L. T. Woodward, 1873. 
The twenty-first session of the Oregon Conference was held 
here, September 3rd of this year. Bishop Peck presided. 
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J. T. Wolfe, 1874-7. During this period the church was 
greatly improved and beautified. A. Atwood, 1877. An 
indebtedness of $600 against the church was cancelled this 
year. William Roberts, 1878; Johnson McCormac, 1879- 
1880. A part of the Conference year of 1880 the. pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. Danial Bagley, of the Protestant Meth- 
odist church. D. G. LeSourd, 1881-2; D. W. Cameron, 
1888-4. The capacity of the church was increased during 
his pastorate by building an addition upon the rear end and 
connecting it with the audience room. F. M. Robertson, 
1885; R. H. Massey, 1886-7. 

The fourth session of the Puget Sound Conference was 
held here September 7th, 1887. Bishop Foster presided. 
George C. Wilding was elected secretary, D. G. LeSourd 
was elected ministerial delegate, and D. T. Denny lay dele- 
gate to the General Conference. G. A. Landen, 1888-9; T. 
B. Ford, 1890; F. E. Drake, 1891; S. A. Bright, 1892-3. 
The present parsonage was built during Dr. Bright’s pas- 
torate. A. J. Joslyn, 1894; Geo. H. Feese, 1895-6; O. W. 
Mintzer, 1897-8. 

The first action looking to the erection of the present 
church was taken at a meeting held November ist, 1897. 
The pastor, O. W. Mintzer, and the P. E., 8. S. Sulliger, 
rendered valuable assistance in inaugurating this important 
enterprise. R. C. Glass, 1899-0-1. 

Bishop Cranston spent Sunday, January 30th, 1898, in 
Olympia in the interest of this church-building enterprise, 
and preached at 11 a. m. On Monday, January 31st, at 
10:30 a. m., a large audience assembled at the corner of 
Fifth and Adams streets. Governor J. R. Rogers, the mayor 
of the city, Geo. B. Lane, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, J. O’B. Scobey, Bishop Cranston and Presid- 
ing Elder Sulliger made addresses, after which Mr. S. A. 
Madge, the editor of the Olympian and chairman of the 
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building committee, broke ground for the foundation, and 
Bishop Cranston layed the cornerstone. 


The audience room is 66 by 90 feet. It is a commodious 
and beautiful auditorum. The windows are of art glass, 
of artistic design, and most of them are memorial windows. 
That in the recess back of the pulpit is in memory of J. F. 
Devore, to which contributions were made by his many 
friends, is especially worthy of notice. Sliding doors con- 
nect the auditorum with the lecture or Sunday School room. 
There are other smaller apartments for class meetings, etc. 
The cost was over $8,000. It was dedicated March 3d, 1901, 
by Bishop Cranston. Two thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars were raised on the day of dedication. The two lots 
are 60 by 120 feet each, and were exchanged for the single 
lot on which the original church was built. The eighteenth 
session of the Puget Sound Conference was held in this 
church, beginning September 18th, 1901. Bishop Mallalieu 
presided. G. L. Cuddy was elected secretary. The session 
was marked for its spirituality and its evangelistic spirit. 

A memorial service in honor of our beloved President, 
William McKinley, was held at 10:30 a. m., September 19th. 
Business was suspended. A hymn was sung and prayer was 
offered, after which Bishop Mallalieu addressed the confer- 
ence on the life and character of the great and good man 
whose death the Nation mourns. In the afternoon a mass 
meeting of-a memorial character was held on the public 
square, at which Governor John R. Rogers presided, and 
memorial addresses were delivered by Bishom Mallalieu and 
by Messrs. Chief Justice Reavis, of the Supreme Court, “on. 
A. J. Falknor, Hon. John R. Mitchell, and Rev. J. S. Mc- 
Callum. Prayer was offered by Rev. A. G. Sawin, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. R. M. Hayes. 
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Satterthwaite, 1902. This 
church has an excellent 
Epworth League, and a de- 
voted membership, and is 
meeting with large success 
in its work. Following are 
the names of official mem- 
bers: 

Class Leaders — Fred 
Schomber, J. N. Meays, J. 
R. McIntyre, G. A. Inger- 
soll, S. D. Smith. 
 Stewards—Mrs. ©. B. 
Mann, Mrs. E. Lister, 
“Mrs. E. Williston, Mrs. J. 
H. Meays, Mrs. G. Kirk- 
endall, Mrs. S. D. Smith, J, W. SATTERTHWAITE 
Mrs. Daniel Finch, Mrs. 

A. McReynolds, Mrs. 
Mary Schoefield, Mrs. 
Mary McBratney, A. N. Sumpter, Mrs. C. A. Sparks, F. M. 
Meays, H. J. Mumford. 

Trustees—C. B. Mann, Allen Weir, S. A. Madge, T. J. 
McBratney. 

President Epworth League—A. 8S. Caton. 

Sunday School Superintendent—M. G. Royal. 

Ladies Aid Society—President, Mrs. Ed. Cotter; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. 8. Mann; Treasurer, Mrs. Louise Smith. 





TUMWATER 


One of the first permanent American settlements on 
Puget Sound was made at this point in August, 1845, by 
Col. Michael T. Simmons. He called the place New Market, 
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and afterwards changed it to Tumwater. The name is of 
Indian origin. The waterfall is a thing of beauty, and pos- 
sesses a capacity of over 10,000 horse-power. The place is 
an adjunct of Olympia, and is connected therewith by a line 
of street railway. The mills referred to in the. sketch on 
Olympia were situated at these falls, and were run by its 
water power. 

Our work was begun here in an early day. Sometimes 
the place formed a part of a large circuit, and at other periods 
it was attached to Olympia, and was an afternoon appoint- 
ment of that charge. 

The church was erected in 1871 under the leadershiy 
of A. C. Fairchild, our pastor at Olympia. The building of 
the church was preceded by a revival, in which about twenty- 
five persons were converted. Rev. C. H. Hoxie assisted the 
pastor in this meeting. The people said we must have a 
church. Nelson Barnes gave the lots and a subscription in 
money. Capt. Clavrick Crosby said: “I will give as much 
as my friend Barnes.” Thus a friendly rivalry was mani- 
fested which, with the spirit of revival that. prevailed, made 
the conditions exceptionally favorable for building. Brother 
Fairchild raised $1,300 in one day in behalf of this enter- 
prise. The house was dedicated by J. F. Devore, P. E., in 
the summer of 1872, free of debt. The following persons 
were trustees at the time the church was erected: Nelson 
Barnes, T. F. Berry, John Dickinson. James Biles, Sr., was 
a member of this church. He was one of the most liberal 
and faithful men in the support of the church that I have 
ever known. His house, presided over by his excellent wife, 
was a home for the preachers. For many years he subscribed 
and paid for several copies of the Pacific Christian Advocate 
and had them sent to members of his family and to per 
sons whom he believed would like to read them, yet were not 


able to pay for them. 
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MOUND PRAIRIE 


This region of country, in its relation to Methodism, is 
historic ground. Its pathways are marked by the footprints 
of many of the pioneer ministers and laymen of the olden 
time. 

Chambers Prairie, Bush Prairie and Tumwater were sup- 
plied for a short time in the beginning of our work from 
Olympia. Grand Mound, Claquato, Coal Bank, Rutledges 
or Little Rock, and a few other points in that region, formed 
a charge known in the minutes as Mound Prairie. 

There have been so many changes in the names and out- 
lines of charges through this region that I shall not attempt 
a description of them, In the Indian war of 1856 the set- 
tlers built a fort and stockade near Grand Mound. Some 
of them moved into it, others were ready to fly thither at a 
moment’s notice. J. EF. Devore was Presiding Elder of the 
Puget Sound District at this time, and resided in Olympia, 
yet he kept up his appointments. The tomahawks of the sav- 
ages and the knives of the scalpers did not turn his feet from 
the path of duty. 

Grand Mound is so named because of the large mound- 
shaped ground that composes it. It embraces a suflicient 
sumber of acres for a farm. It is a singular formation, and 
its organic properties differ radically from the ground imme- 
diately surrounding it. Its existence indicates conditions of 
a prehistoric character. 

At the Grand Mound appointment in the early days 
James Biles, Sr., was the class leader. The families repre- 
sented in the membership were the Biles’, James’, Bakers’, 
Brewers’, Washburns’ and others. At Claquato, among the 
members were the Burbees’, Chapmans’ and LEastmans’. 
Among the friends of the church were the Stearns’, Lemons’, 
Brownings’, Davis’ and others. 

This appointment (Claquato) was separated from the 
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Grand Mound circuit in 1861-2. J. S. Douglas was pastor. 
He built a church there in 1862. Having been abandoned by 
us for several years, it was sold in 1880 to the Episcopalians, 
and the proceeds put into the church at Centralia. 

At Little Rock (Black River) William Rutledge was the 
class leader. The Rutledges’, comprising two or three fami- 
les, at this point have been remarkably faithful in sustain- 
ing the interests of the church. 

In 1856, when J. F. Devore was Presiding Elder of the 
Puget Sound District, it is said that he preached at Olym- 
pia in the morning and at Mound Prairie in the afternoon 
(fifteen miles distant), and at Claquato at night (twelve 
miles away). To make these distances in such brief inter- 
vals required that the horse that bore him be almost as fleet 
at the wind. Revs. Close, Roberts and others preached at 
some of these points in the early part of 1853. The min- 
utes: Mound Prairie—N. S. McAllister, 1857-8; D. L. 
Spaulding, 1859; C. Alderson, 1860-1-2; C. G. Belknap, 
1863-4; H. OC. Rhodes, 1865; F. Elliott, 1866; R. C. 
Smith, 1867. 

Brother Smith relates this incident: “J. W. F wklin 
and myself were present at the Grand Mound camp meeting, 
in 1860. Brother Franklin preached in the demonstration 
of the spirit, and over twenty persons were converted. At 
the close of the meeting we started for Conference at Eugene 
City, Or. On the way Brother Franklin stated that in the 
charge where he had labored he had received during the year 
$5 in money and a sufficient amount of cloth to make a pair 
of trousers. He cut and made the garment himself.” The 
wardrobes of the pioneer preachers in this country were not 
extensive, nor did their larders burst with fatness. He was 
single and lived among the people. They shared their food 
supplis with him. They had very little money. These were 
times that tried men’s souls. -Bad roads, hard work, short 
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rations and cabin homes were the order of the day for preach- 
ers and people. The time for the tenderfoot and the dude 
was not yet. J. H. B. Royal, 1868-9-70. The parsonage was at 
Claquato. The other preaching places were Boisfort, Cowlitz, 
Prairie, Skookum Chuck, Frost Prairie, Grand Mound, Black 
River and Littlejohn’s, on Bush Prairie. The service at the 
last named place was held for-a long time at the residence of 
Brother M. Littlejohn, and thereafter at the school house. 
They had a good society and large congregations, but made 
the fatal mistake of failing to do their duty in the erection 
of a church. Brothers M. Littlejohn and H. Gunston, of this 
place, were noble Christian men. In the later years misun- 
derstandings occurred among the people. The leaders in the 
work of the church manifested their weakness of manage- 
ment in permitting themselves to be drawn into a church trial 
which destroyed the religious and the social life of the peo- 
ple and left a stench in its trail that will continue through 
the oncoming years. Unless great criminality attaches, 
there should in most cases be no church trial at all, and even 
then, as a last resort after all other means of settlement have 
failed. Under the leadership of Rev. John R. Thompson, 
the Presbyterians erected a church there. The ground on 
which it was built was donated by Bro. Morgan, a Method- 
ist. The new departure did not heal the breach and but 
little has been accomplished since, either by them or by us 
in that vicinity. 

If the good people who were the chief actors in this 
ecclesiastical comedy could have recognized the force of the 
sentiment contained in the following words, especially that 
of the last verse, they certainly would have hesitated before 
entering upon a course of action that involved such serious 
and far-reaching consequences. It was a case of too much 
talk, and so far as that place is concerned it was'also a case 
of denominational suicide. 


,# 
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THE TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL 


You can get through the world, but it will be very slow 

If you listen to all that is said as you go; 

You'll be worried and fretted, and kept in a stew, 

For meddlesome tongues will have something to do— 
For people will talk. 


If threadbare your dress, or old-fashioned your hat, 
Some one will surely take notice of that 
And hint very strongly that you can’t pay your way, 
But don’t get excited whatever they say— 

For people will talk. 


If you dress in the fashion, don’t think to escape, 

For they’ll criticize then in a different shape; 

Yow’re ahead of your means, or your tailor is unpaid, 

But keep straight ahead, there’s naught to be made— 
For people will talk. 


If industrious and saving, they’ll give vent to their spleen, 
You'll hear some loud hints that you’re selfish and mean; 
If upright and honest and fair as the day, 
They’ll call you a rogue in a very sly way— 

For people will talk. 


If your tongue you control, and you trust in the Lord, 
Your life filled with deeds that heaven will reward, 
You can pity the scorner, and bear his abuse 
But don’t think to stop him, it ain’t any use— 

For people will talk. 


Each year during Brother Royal’s pastorate meetings 
were held on the Black River camp ground. The land em- 
braced in this plat contains forty acres. It was entered in 
the United States Land Office by H. K. Hines, D. D., Pre- 
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siding Elder of the Puget Sound District, June 22, 1870, 
and was by him transferred to A. Burbee, C. Clark, E. 
Chapman, H. N. Stearns and Wm. Lemon, trustees of the 
M. E. Church. It was reported that Dr. Hines paid the 
expenses of this transaction and that the money had not been 
refunded to him. This is a mistake. The entire amount was 
raised and paid. The names of the subscribers and the 
amounts given by them to this fund have been preserved and 
can be produced if necessary. 

An incident of special interest occurred during the meet- 
ing held on this ground in the summer of 1870. A. C. Fair- 
child, pastor of the M. E. Church in Olympia, had come 
at the request of the Presiding Elder (J. F. Devore) to 
preach to the people. An audience of from five to six hun- 
dred persons were present. The text was from Ecclesiastes 
11:1. “Cast thy bread upon the waters for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” The sermon was about half through 
when suddenly, without any apparent cause so far as the 
speaker or the ministers in the stand could see, the congre- 
gation disappeared. The preacher stood in blank amaze- 
ment with his mouth open to speak, but not a soul was before 
him. They had left almost as quickly as if the earth had 
opened and swallowed them up. Upon investigation it was 
found that a large tree in the rear of the stand had swayed 
tc and fro by the breeze and was about to fall, but just as it 
started and before it had attained much momentum in its 
descent it providentially lodged in another tree, otherwise 
it would have crushed large numbers of people. The fall- 
ing of one of these forest giants carries a large swath of 
destruction in its track. The sermon was not finished. Rev. 
C. H. Hoxie climbed the tree and fastened ropes around it 
and it was safely felled. The audience, moved by a common 
impulse, fled hastily to the right and left of the stand and 
sought safety on the side of the tree opposite the direction in 
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which it leaned. The people were deeply impressed by this 
incident. A feeling of solemnity and thanksgiving came 
upon them. That night the altar was crowded with peni- 
tents and many were converted. 

In 1895 extensive improvements were made in the 
grounds and property of the Camp Meeting Association. 

J. F. Ward, 1871-2; C. H. Hoxie, 1873; T. M. Reese, 
1874; Thos. Magill, 1875; Wm. Butt, 1876; W. I. Cosper, 
1877-8; C. Derrick, 1879-80; John Flinn, 1881-2-3; A. K. 
Crawford, 1884; Robert Philips, 1885. 

A church was built at Black River, near the camp ground 
this year. It was dedicated in the fall of 1886. 

E. Hopkins, 1886-7; J. I. Smith, 1888; G. F. Mead, 
1889; to be supplied, 1890; W. H. Johnstone, 1891. 

Little Rock appears in the minutes for the first time in 
1892, and was supplied by H. F. Tyler. R. H. Massey, 
1893-4-5-6; A. Anderson, 
1896-7-8-9-0; supplied by 
E. H. Thompson, 1902. 

Names of Officers of 
Church at Little Rock.— 
Sunday School superin- 
tendent, J. F. Brown; 
Class leader, Thomas Rut- 
ledge. Trustees, Washing- | 
ton Rutledge, Frank Rut- 
ledge, John Brown. 


ROCHESTER 


Our work was organ- 
ized at this point in 1890 
by John McDonald. The 
society owns a building here which is used for church 





A. ANDERSON 
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and Sunday School purposes. Trustees—John Begg, A. 
A. Lundeen, Arthur James. 


INDEPENDENCE 


So named because it was on the 4th of July, Independ- 
ence Day, that the United States surveyors under the lead- 
ership of D. F. Byles passed through the place in making 
the first government survey made at this point. A class 
was organized here in 1898 by the pastor, Andrew An- 
derson. Sunday School superintendent, Mrs. Lizzie Luntell; 
class leader, LeRoy Myers. 

The settlers are principally Fins. They are an indus- 
trious, law-abiding people, and take an interest in the work 
of the church. Mima and Gate City are preaching places 
on this charge. sides 


WHIDBY ISLAND 


Whidby Island was named in honor of Joseph Whidby, 
one of the officers of Capt. George Vancouver’s exploring 
expedition. It is the largest of a group of many islands in 
these waters. It is about fifty miles long and from one and 
a half to two and a half miles wide. The islands of Whidby 
and Camano is a county by itself and is known as Island 
‘County. It embraces an area of 220 square miles and is the 
smallest county in the state. In some parts the soil is very 
rich, a black alluvial formation, and yields large crops. 

Coupeville is the chief town and county seat. It was 
named in honor of an old settler and a prominent citizen 
of the place, Capt..Thomas Coupe. 

The work of Methodism was begun in the early part of 
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1853. The first sermon preached was by Benjamin Close, 
at the residence of Mr. Grove Terry, at the Cove, April 
25th, 1858. The house stood near the water and had been 
used in part as a store or warehouse. Mr. Close had been 
on the island, had stopped at this house and held service 
there and on April 27th, 1858, came across the island to Col.. 
Isaaac Ebey’s, at or near what is now known as Ebey’s Land- 
ing, and performed a marriage ceremony. Mr. R. L. Doyle: 
and Miss Chloe A. Terry were the persons married. Mr. 
Close left immediately after the ceremony for Port Town- 
send with a view of preaching there the next day. The 
young people supposed that Mr. Close would remain over 
Sunday, but ascertaining that he would not, they decided 
that they would be married on Saturday. This event was a 
mile-stone in the pathway of their lives and the fact and 
date of this service would naturally leave its imprint upon 
their minds. They were obliged to change their plans and 
be married on a day not of their own choosing. Mrs. Doyle 
says: “I have heard my brother and Col. Ebey’s people say 
that this was the first sermon preached on the island.” This 
was the first wedding that occurred there. The first death 
among the pioneer settlers was that of Mrs. Isaac Ebey. 
Rey. Mr. Close conducted the funeral service. She was a 
noble Christian woman. Dr. R. H. Lansdale, a Methodist 
and a physician, lived at the Cove at that time and the first 
quarterly conference was held at his home, April 26th, 1853. 

The first pastor was W. B. Morse, who was appointed to 
the charge in 1853. 

* The manuscript minutes of 1854, say: “Coveland and 
Bellingham Bay, Joseph Elder.” They also say in the ap- 
pointments of that year: “Port Townsend and Port Gam- 
ble, W. B. Morse.” 

Coveland evidently signified the Cove on Whidby Island, 
but I cannot find any reference to the service of Brother 
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Elder there. Mr. Morse, however, was there and at Port 
Gamble and Port Townsend during that period. Near the 
close of the conference year of 1855, Mr. Morse came to 
Seattle, a distance of about forty miles, in a canoe, where 
he was joined by D. E. Blaine, the pioneer pastor of the M. 
EK. Church at Seattle. They traveled together by canoe to 
Olympia, a distance of sixty miles, thence they walked to the 
Columbia River, about ninety miles; thence to Oregon City, 
the seat of the Annual Conference, at which Bishop Baker 
presided. 

The manuscript minutes for 1855 say: “Whidby Is- 
land and Skagit Mission, W. B. Morse.” 

Among the names of the families who were members or 
friends of the church in the early days are: Col. Isaac Ebey 
and wife, Mr. Grove Terry and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Bozarth, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Ebey, Mr. John Crocket and 
wife, Walter Orocket, Sr., and wife, Dr. J. C. Kellogg and 
wife, Rev. Joseph Smith and wife, Dr. R. H. Lansdale, Mr. 
John Kineth and wife, Daniel Show, Captain Fay and wife, 
and. others. 

During the Indian war in 1856, Col. Isaac Ebey was 
killed by the northern Indians. They carried away his head 
on a pole as a trophy of their success, leaving his headless 
body near the doorway of his home. They were after those 
who had a prefix to their names—Dr., Capt., Col. They 
looked upon them as Hyas Tyees (great personages.) Dr. 
Kellogg was away from home on a professional visit to Port 
Gamble at the time of this raid of the savages, and for that 
reason survived to tell the story of his escape. The Indian 
war prostrated all business and filled the hearts of the peo- 
ple with fear and dismay. 

Joseph Smith, 1856. Brother Smith took up governmen#é 
land on what hag since been known as Smith’s Prairie. Tt 
is so named in honor of its first settler. He preached for 
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the people, the services being held in the log house of Mr. 
Alexander and also at the home of Mr. Walter Crockett, 
Sr., and that of Mr. John Crockett. W. J. Franklin, 1857; 
H. ©. Rhodes, 1858. 

The first Sunday school on the island was organized this 
year with three teachers and officers, fifteen scholars and 
one hundred volumes in the library. W. D. Nichols, 1859. 

The first meeting house was built this year on land do- 
nated by Grove Terry. It was located south and east of 
Ebey Prairie on the rise of the hill. 

J. H. B. Royal, 1860. Brother Royal reports having two 
preaching places; one at the church, the other at Crescent 
Harbor. At the close of that conference year, to reach the 
seat of the conference at Eugene City, he traveled about 
four hundred miles. This trip was remarkable for the va- 
riety of its modes of travel, which were by schooner, ox 
‘wagon, horseback, canoe, steamboat and on foot. 

To be supplied, 1861; A. C. Fairchild, 1862. Brother 
Fairchild was appointed to Olympia, but shortly after the 
adjournment of the annual conference was transferred to 
Whidby Island. C. Alderson, 1863-4; S. H. Todd, 1865-6. 
He went to his appointment and did his best for the accom- 
plishmnet of good. He failed in realizing his expectations, 
became discouraged and went to Port Gamble with a view 
to securing a passage on a ship that would take him out of 
the country, but after looking, hoping and waiting, no ship 
having come that was going his way, he gave up in despair 
and returned to his charge. He took hold of his work with 
renewed zeal. Many were converted and pastor and people 
were joyous and happy for the clouds had rolled away; the 
time of refreshing and the dawn of a brighter day had come. 
Like Jonah, this brother sought passage by ship into Tar- 
sbish, and like Jonah he failed in his attempt and returned 
to his post of duty, and as in the case of the prophet of the 
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olden time, very blessed results followed. Do not permit 
discouragements to overwhelm you. The pathway of duty is 
the only way of safety and success. If trials come, and come 
they will, trust God, pray the more and work the harder, and 
soon to you will come a rift. in the clouds through which 
will sift the light of a brighter day. F. Elliott, 1867; H. 
Patterson, 1868-9; G. H. Greer, 1870-1-2; Martin Judy, 
1874. 

An acre of land had been donated for church and par- 
sonage purposes by Capt. Thos. Coupe some time previous 
to this date. It was located near the turn of the road about 
three-quarters of a mile south of Coupeville. In the year 
1872 an effort was made to move the church to the lot above 
referred to. They had moved it quite a distance, but the 
movers became weary in well doing and stopped in the mid- 
dle of Crockett’s Meadow. ‘Brother Judy infused new life 
into the church moving enterprise and with the assistance of - 
Messrs. Crockett, Terry, Kineth, Capt. Loveland, Thos. 
Griffith and others it was moved to its destination. . It was 
painted, papered and improved in appearance and re-opened 
by A. Atwood, assisted by the pastor, in the spring of 1875. 

Whidby Island Methodism in the early seventies exper%.- 
enced a sudden decline amounting almost to a collapse. It 
was claimed by many that this was caused by the strange 
hallucination of the pastor in regard to dancing. He is said 
to have taught that the dance was not only morally harmless, 
but that along properly regulated lines it might be physically 
and socially helpful. Thereupon the young people and some 
_of the older people quit praying and went to dancing. They 
exchanged the church for the ball-room, the songs of Zion 
for the revelry of the dance. A condition of moral paralysis 
ensued. As the rust upon the iron consumes it and the 
mildew upon the flower destroys its beauty, so the religious 
vitality of the church was destroyed. A few years after this 
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date I was coming up from attendance at quarterly confer- 
ences on the lower Sound and noticed that many people came 
aboard the steamer at La Conner, Utsalady, Oak Harbor and 
other points. When we reached Coupeville I observed that 
they were tying up the steamer and went to the captain and 
explained that I was in a hurry to get through as other en- 
gagements awaited attention. He said: “We shall have to 
lay here until morning and take these people home after the 
dance.” There being no escape, I secured a state-room and 
went to bed, but not to sleep. The steamer lay at the end of 
th pier. Across the street from the head of the wharf was the 
dancing-hall, distant about the length of an ordinary block 
in the city from the steamer. The noise of the music and 
the shuffle of the feet of the dancers rang out upon the 
eurtains of the night with a sound somewhat similar, per- 
haps, to that made at Belchazzar’s ball in the years long ago. 
T thought of the time when the lights in the ball-rooms would 
be snuffed out and be lighted never more, when through all 
the corridors of the temples of sin there would be emptiness 
and the hush of death because the revelers had gone, never 
te return. My musings were interrupted by the cry of a 
child in the state-room adjoining. The little one must have 
been about two years old and was blessed with an extraordi- 
nary amount of lung power. The child seemed to be fright- 
ened and cried violently and continued to cry. Fearing for 
its safety I dressed hastily and tried to obtain access to the 
room, but the door was locked. I went around the steamer 
and out on the wharf side of the ship, and called, but no 
answer came from watchman or wharfinger. The violent 
erying continued during the night, ceasing only at short in- 
tervals. About daylight the dancers, tired and woe-begone 
in appearance, came on board. That night’s experience did 
not increase my admiration for dancing Christians. B. J. 
Sharpe, 1875; Thos. Magill, 1876-7; W. Hurlburt, 1878-9; 
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S. A. Starr, 1880; T. B. Goodpasture, 1881; G. A. Landen, 
1882-3; W. H. Zellars, 1884; W. B. McMillin, 1885-6-7. 
He reports the beginning of revival services within a month 
after reaching the charge. Over forty persons were con- 
verted and united with the church. The preaching places 
were the old church on the Prairie, hall at Coupeville, hall at 
Oak Harbor and school house at Crescent Harbor. 

In the spring of 1886 a church was built at Coupeville, 
costing over $2,500. T. J. Massey preached the dedicatory 
sermon from John 12-32. He also managed the financial 
side of the service very successfully, raising over $1,000. 

In 1887 the church and parsonage property on the prairie 
was exchanged for parsonage property in Coupeville. 

In 1888 E. J. Moore was assigned to this place and the 
name Coupeville instead of Whidby Island appears for the . 
first time in the minutes as the name of the charge. OC. C. 
Culmer, 1889; W. H. Wilson, 1890-1; W. F. Clark, 
1892-3-4, 

The church was destroyed by fire in 1893. The building 
had been insured, but the insurance had lapsed but a day 
or two before the fire came. Lesson: Insure your church 
and parsonage buildings in a good company and never, under 
any circumstances, permit the policy to lapse. The present 
church was built in 1894 under the leadership of the pastor, 
W. F. Clark. He did a good work. It was dedi- 
cated by T. J. Massey, Presiding Elder of the District, in 
May, 1894. About $3,000 were raised on the day of dedi- 
cation. W. H. Leech, 1895; J. W. White, 1896-7; W. B. 
McMillin, 1898. There were fifty conversions in the charge 
this year. Geo. A. Sheafe, 1899-0-1. During the pastorate 
of Brother Sheafe a class and Sunday school was organized 
at Juan de Fuca. 

Preaching services have been established at Langley, 
where a class of fourteen persons was organized Aug. 11th, 
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1901. Major EK. D. Spooner was appointed class leader. An 
appointment for preaching has also been made at Newell. 
J. H. Kevan, 1901-2. 

Names of Official Members.—E. A. Bond, Sunday school 
superintendent, and president of Epworth League. Stew- 
ards—Mrs. S. Armstrong, Edward Jenne, Mrs. M. LeSourd, 
Mrs. A. Holdbrook. Trustees—F. A. LeSourd, E. E. Wat- 
son, Thos. Griffith, Albert Kineth, H. B. Lovejoy. Ladies’ 
Aid—Mrs. LeSourd, president; Mrs. E. E. Watson, ‘secre- 
tary; Mrs. A. E. Kevan, treasurer. 


OAK HARBOR 


The place takes its name from the fact that quite a num- 
ber of oak trees adorn the shores of the bay at this point. 

Crescent Harbor, an adjoining inland water, was named 
by Dr. R. M. Lansdale, a pioneer settler and a Methodist. 
The outline of the shore is in the form of a crescent, hence 
its name. : 

These places are situated in the northern part of Whidby 
Island. : 

Among the first settlers and those who assisted us in our 
work were the names of the families of William Wallace, 
James Busby, James Nesbit, John M. Izett, Judge Cheno- 
weth, Thomas Bruce, Caleb Miller, James and Milton 
Mounts, and others. 

The first white child to open its eyes to the light on the 
island was Mary West Wallace, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wallace, born April 20th, 1852. 

In 1853, W. B. Morse, the first pastor appointed to 
Whidby Island, preached at the residence of Wm. Wallace 
at Crescent Harbor. A school house was erected on the Wal- 
lace place in 1855 and religious meetings, as well as other 
public gatherings, thereafter were held in it. 
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At Oak Harbor services were held in the school house and 
subsequently in a large hall over the store at the head of the 
wharf. Among the pioneer families at this point I recall 
the names of Capt. Geo. Morse, Capt. Edward Barrington, 
Thomas Nunan, Ulrich Friend, Martin Tafensen, Thomas 
Hastie, Chas. Phillips, the Maylor brothers, John Gould, 
Jerome Ely, Jacob Smith. 

These places were a part of the Whidby Island charge 
until a separate organization was effected in January, 1891. 
The church was erected that year under the pastorate of J. 
L. Parmeter and was dedicated by T. J. Massey in June of 
the same year. 

The parsonage was built in 1892. The lots, 140x300 
feet, were donated by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Izett. They are 
situated midway between Crescent and Oak Harbor. 

The pastorates have 
been: J. M. Parmeter, 
1891; C. E. Cunningham, 
1893; R. M. Schoonmak- 
er, 1894-5-6; W. S. Han- 
lein, 1897-8-9-0; McClel- 
lan Reed, 1901; W. H. 
Michener, 1902. 

Official Members.—G. 
A. Stroops, exhorter; Geo. 
M. Izett, class leader; F. 
H. Morgan, H. Cox, ‘H. 
Lein, Sunday school su- 
perintendents. Stewards— 
Geo. Izett, Mrs. H. For- 
sted, Mrs. N. Morgan, 
Mrs. EK. Bristol, J. Ny- 
meyer. ‘Trustees—J. M. . ; 

Izett, F. R. Morgan, W. W. H. MICHENER 
F. Izett, P. P. Custer, Wm. James. 
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SEATTLE 


The first settlement in the vicinity of Seattle was made at 
Alki Point, on the south side of Elliott Bay, Nov. 13th, 
1851, by a sturdy band of emigrants from the middle west. 
They traveled the continent across. They encountered dan- 
gers and endured hardships innumerable in order that they 
might be in at the beginning in laying the foundations of 
empire in this new land. The following year they changed 
their location to the north side of the bay. 

Mrs. A. A. Denny and C. D. Boren filed the first plat 
of Seattle, May 23rd, 1853. Among the first settlers were 
the names of A. A. Denny, D. T. Denny, C. D. Boren, W. 
N. Bell, C. C. Terry, Lee Terry, J. N. Low, Dr. D. S. May- 
nard, Beo. MecConnaha, 8S. Russell, R. Russell, W. Gilliam, 
T. S. Russell, J. Maple, H. Van Asselt, S. Maple, E. Maple, 
L. V. Wycoff, Ira Wooden, Geo. Fry, Thos. Mercer, T. D. 
Hinckley, E. Hanford, L. Holgate. Most of them had fam- 
ilies. These, with others who came soon after, formed the 
pioneer settlement of this part of Puget Sound. 

Mr.. A. A. Denny was the first postmaster. He was ap- 
pointed in 18538, and on the 27th of August of that year he 
received the first United States mail delivered in Seattle. 
The postoffice was established in a log cabin on what is now 
First Avenue, on the ground occupied by the Frye Block. 

The first school was taught by Mrs. D. E. Blaine, the 
wife of the pastor of the Methodist Episcopel Church. 

The first steam saw-mill on Puget Sound was erected by 
Mr. H. L. Yesler in 1852. It stood near the spot now occu- 
pied by the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s building, at 
the intersection of First Avenue and Yesler Way. 

Tn 1855-6 the Indian war occurred. A number of men 
and several families were massacred in the outlying settle- 
ments. Many of those who escaped came to Seattle for pro- 
tection. They built two block houses, of sufficient capacity 
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to hold the population of the town and of the surrounding 
country. One was located at the foot of what is now Cherry 
Street and First Avenue, and the other at the intersection of 
Main Street and Second Avenue South, and the two were 
joined by a stockade. On the 25th of January, 1855, the 
little settlement was attacked by the savages. Friendly In- 
dians had made known the purpose of the hostiles. The 
United States sloop of war “Decatur,” under command of 
Capt. Isaac S. Sterritt, lay in the- harbor. The marines were 
on shore in the stockade with their rifles. The settlers were 
there also with their guns awaiting the expected onslaught. 
The wooded hillsides (now covered with palatial residences) 
were the hiding places of the savages. The rattle of their 
musketry indicated their purpose. Then. the howitzers from 
the warship sent forth their death-dealing messages and the 
rifles of the marines and of the settlers responded to the noise 
of musketry from the 
hillsides. It is probable 
that the sound of the big 
guns and the destruc- 
tive pathways they 
made through the forest 
terrified the Indians 
and led them to believe 
that the evil spirit had 
opened the gateways of 
death for their destruc- 
tion. They left, greatly 
to the relief of the be- 
leagured settlers. 

The word “Seattle” 
is of Indian derivation, 
and was adopted for 
the name of thiscity in honor of a celebrated Indian 
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chief by that name in this region. He possessed a 
very kindly spirit and was especially friendly to the white 
people. Had it not been for the warnings given by himself 
and his daughter all the early settlers here would have been 
- slain. His daughter’s name was Angeline. She has often 
been referred to as Princess Angeline. The white people, es- 
pecially those of the olden time, gratefully appreciated the 
friendship of the chief and his daughter and were careful to 
see that their wants were provided for while they lived and 
that suitable monuments were secured to mark their resting 
places after they were dead. Chief Seattle was buried at Port 
Madison. For Angeline the pioneer settlers had a canoe- 
shaped coffin made. She was buried in Lake View cemetery 
in Seattle. A plain granite shaft marks her resting place 
under the shadow of the 
larger marble monu- 
ment erected to the 
memory of Mr. H. L. 
Yesler. 

Frequently during 
the pastorate of the wri- 
ter in First Church, Se- 
attle, from 1874 to 
1877, Angeline presid- 
ed with queenly grace 
at the wash tub in the 
parsonage kitchen. She 
was cross to children | 
and would threaten 
them if they got in her 
way. The pastor’s son, 
a lad of 12 years, was 
directed to guard the 
doorway leading to the wash room, lest his sisters, younger 
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than he, should incur the displeasure of the princess. An- 
geline suspicioned the cause of his presence and objected 
thereto. She said in broken English: “You tell tenas man 
to watch me, me don’t like it.” (Tenas means little in the 
Chinook jargon.) She would come to the door and listen 
when we had prayer, but would not come in. When spoken 
to about the things of God she would close her eyes, lay her 
head to one side and point upward, meaning thereby that 
when she died she would go to heaven. 

Seattle possesses great’ advantages in location, and is the 
center of the steamboat service of Puget Sound. The water 
formations in the immediate surroundings of the city afford 
commercial advantages greater than those possessed by any 
city on the globe. When the work already begun on the Lake 
Washington canal shall have been completed, a shore line 
of salt and fresh water of not less than 100 miles in extent 
will be available for ships of deepest draft and would afford 
wharfage and harbor facilities for the merchant marine and 
the navies of the world. The gold production of Alaska that 
has come to the United States Assay Office in Seattle in 
the last five years amounts to over $73,000,000. The esti- 
mated value of business done in the city in 1900 with 
Alaska and the British Yukon amounted to $25,500,000. 
This included moneys received for goods sold and for trans- 
portation of goods and passengers. In 1900 deeds of record 
show the value of property transferred to have been $10,000,- 
000. 

Seattle has a population of over 130,000, and 100 miles 
of street railway. In the mills, factories, and shipyards of 
the city about 17,000 men are employed, and the pay-roll of 
these establishments for 1902 approximated $14,000,000. 
The value of their products for that period amounted to 
%60,000,000. 

The bank deposits for 1902 were $28,249,805. The 
bank clearances for that year were $191,885,993. The value 
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of foreign imports for 1902 was $14,495,282. Foreign ex- 
ports for that period $10,991,985. 

The number of building permits issued in 1902 was 
6,384, embracing a value of $6,385,178 in buildings erected. 

The first religious service in Seattle was held under the 
direction of Bishop DeMers, of the Catholic Church, late in 
the year 1852. He preached in the cook house of Mr. H. L. 
Yesler’s mill. The next service was that held by Benj. 
Close, superintendent of the Puget Sound Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the early part of 1853. The 
first resident pastor was D. E. Blaine. He preached his 
first sermon at Alki Point in the log cabin residence of Mr. 
Samuel Russell, Nov. 27th, 1853. The first collection under 
the work of Mr. Blaine was taken that day by Mr. C. C. 
Terry. Though not a Methodist, he claimed to know some- 
thing about the usages of the church and so passed the hat. 
The offering amounted to $12.50. 

Mr. Blaine preached his first sermon in Seattle proper 
December 4th, 1853, in a house belonging to Mr. W. G. 
Latimer on what is now First Avenue. The ground is 
oecupied by the Sullivan Block. The first members of the 
church were Mr. A. A. Denny, Mrs. A. A. Denny, Mrs. D. 
E. Blaine, Mr. J. H. Nagle and Mr. Jacob Maple. These 
persons united with the society at the first service on the 
first Sunday in December, 1853. The first church built 
in Seattle was begun in 1854, and was dedicated in May, 
1855. The dedicatory sermon was preached by Wm. Rob- 
erts. This was the second church erected in the state of 
- Washington, that at Steilacoom, built by J. F. Devore, 
being the first. Two lots, 60 by 120 feet each, on the cor- 
ner of Second Avenue and Columbia Street, now occupied 
by the Boston Block, were donated to the church by Mr. 
C. D. Boren. 

In the Conference Journal of 1854 this record was 
made: Seattle and Duwamish, D. E. Blaine. 
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David Edwards Blaine was born in Varick, Seneca 
County, New York, March 5th, 1824. He graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1849. He joined the East Genesee 
Conference in 1853, and with his wife, Mrs. Catharine 
Blaine, came immediately thereafter to the Pacifie Coast. 
He served the church in 
pastorates in Seattle, Port- 
land and other points, and 
also in the Presiding El- | 
dership in the Oregon’ : 
Conference. He returned 
East and united with the 
Central New York Con- 
ference in 1871. In 1883 | 
he returned to Seattle, 
and subsequently united 
with the Puget Sound 
Conference. He gave val- 
uable assistance to our 
work in Seattle. He was 
thoroughly consecrated to 
God and the work of D. E. BLAINE 
the church. He died November 26th, 1900. W. 
B. Morse, 1855-6; Seattle and Port Madison, W. J. Frank- 
lin, 1857; Seattle and Puyallup, C. Alderson, 1858; Seattle 
and White River, C. Alderson, 1859; no appointment was 
made in 1860; B. C. Lippincott, 1861; to be supplied, 1862. 
I am giving the list of assignments as stated in the minutes. 
In some cases the brethren appointed did not fill the place. . 
From the time that Brother Blaine left until 1863 our supply 
of the charge was quite irregular, and sometimes at long 
intervals. I asked Dr. N. Doane, who was conversant with 
the changing phases of our work here in an early day, why 
we did not hold services in Seattle more frequently. He 
said: “The Indian war demoralized our work at that point 
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so that there was but little of it. Beginning with 1860, 
Brother Bagley was there. We considered that the place was 
well supplied. He seemed willing to hold the fort, and we 
didn’t discourage his doing so.” It is worthy of note that 
Brother Bagley was one of the principal promoters and 
founders of a school for higher education in this city, under 
the auspices of the state. He and Mr. A. A. Denny were 
active in this work. Mr. Bagley has been recognized as the 
father of the University 
of Washington. He is a 
minister of the Protestant 
Methodist church. It is 
also worthy of special 
mention that several of the 
religious organizations of 
the city had their local 
birth in our church build- 
ing. This is true of the 
Protestant Methodists, 
Episcopalians, B a pti sts 
and Congregationalists. 
The Brown Church (Prot- 
estant Methodist) was 
built in 1864. It stood 
on the corner of Sec- 
ond Avenue and Madison Street, now occupied by ‘New- 
hall’s dry goods store. It was called the “Brown Church” 
not only because it was painted brown, but also to distin- 
guish it from the M. E. church, which was painted white, and 
was known as the “White Church.” It was the second church 
building erected in Seattle. N. Doane, 1863-4. He moved 
with his family from Olympia in his own boat, and camped 
two nights on the way. He reports that “Six persons em- 
braced the membership of the charge at the beginning of his 
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pastorate.” The church building was small and unfinished. 
On the first Sabbath I urged the necessity of finishing it. 
They appointed me a committee to attend to it. I raised a 
little money. Most of the material was donated, and I did 
the work myself except the plastering. JI put on two coats 
of paint, carpeted the altar and the aisles and put an organ 
in and paid for same. I acted as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school; we had about forty members. I built the parson- 
age and did all the work with my own hands save the window 
and door frames. I hired a mechanic to put them together. 
Capt. Renton and Messrs. Williamson & Burnett donated 
lumber, and Capt. Libby, Sr., furnished transportation with- 
out charge. We had quite a number of conversions and acces- 
sions to the church during my pastorate.” Seattle and White 
River, OC. G. Belknap, 1865; R. C. Smith, 1866; H. B. 
Lane, 1867; G. H. Greer, 1868-9; S. H. Mann, 1870-1; 
W. I. Cosper, 1873; A. Atwood, 1874-5-6. The writer and 
his family came to the Coast via the Union and Central Pa- 
cific Railway, in August, 1874. On the way across the con- 
tinent, as the train stopped at one of the stations, I noticed 
that the corn in the fields was destroyed and that nothing but 
little stubs about three inches high remained. The grain and 
every green thing was gone. It looked as if a great drought 
had prevailed or as if a fire had swept over the country. I 
asked a man the cause of this widespread desolation. He 
said “the buffaloes have eaten everything up.” I determined 
te await developments, and if I could not ascertain the cause 
of the trouble, would ask someone else who would tell me 
the truth. I did not have long to wait, for we soon came into 
a great army of grasshoppers. These insects were not as big 
as the animals to which my informant referred, but they 
made up in numbers what they lacked in size. They covered 
the ground, and all of them seemed to be in motion. The air 
was full of them. You could look up into the face of that 
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August sun without feeling the effects of his dazzling splen- 
dor. Presently the cars stopped. We had a long train, 
drawn by two heavy engines. They began to go backwards, 
and as they went they ran sand from the receptacles in the 
engines on the rails, and then they threw the throttles of their 
iron steeds wide open and went ahead under full steam. This 
backing and sanding and driving ahead was repeated three 
or four times, when we succeeded in getting through this 
army of grasshoppers. Upon inquiry I learned that we were 
ascending the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains; that 
the summit, the backbone of the continent, was but a few 
miles ahead; that two heavy engines were always used at 
this point, and that our trouble in advancing was caused by 
the ascent and by the slippery condition of the track, for 
which they always carried sand and used it freely in wet or 
in icy weather. From San Francisco we came by steamship 
to Portland, the seat of the Oregon Conference, and was 
appointed to Seattle. Came to Kalama by steamer, thence 
to Tacoma by the Northern Pacific Railway. The road be- 
tween these points was opened for travel in 1878. It took 
the day to make the trip. We arrived in Tacoma on Thurs- 
day evening, and were obliged to wait until Saturday after- 
noon for a steamer, and when at last the boat did come, it was 
one of the kind that made haste slowly. We were met at the 
wharf in Seattle by David Sires, who escorted us to the hos- 
pitable home of Dr. J. C. Kellogg, corner Second Avenue and 
Union street. The first Sunday in September, 1874, was 
the date of our first service. Arrangements were immediately 
entered upon for the enlargement of the church to more than 
double its former capacity. For a time, by invitation of our 
Baptist friends, we worshiped in their church on Fourth 
Avenue, near James Street, they having no pastor at that 
time. Messrs. John Leary, Dexter Horton, J. M. Cole- 
man, Hillory Butler, R. H. Denny, W. H. Harrington and 
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others assisted us financially in making these improvements. 

In January, 1875, Robert Bently, then pastor of Taylor 
Street M. E. church, Portland, preached the sermon upon 
the reopening of the church. Thereafter the congregations 
were greatly increased in numbers. Conversions were fre- 
quent. Accessions to the membership were of weekly occur- 
rence. A Praise Meeting (so-called) was held every Sunday 
at 3 o’clock. At this hour the house was filled, winter and 
summer. Much interest was manifested. Persons from 
other churches attended these afternoon services. Scarcely 
a Sunday passed without one or more rising and asking for 
prayers for themselves or for their friends. These were soul- 
stirring revival meetings. Invitations and appeals were made 
te the people to give their hearts to God. A large number 
of young people were converted. Some of them manifested 
a spirit and adopted a course of life in strange contrast 
with that of former years. They visited the poor, the sick 
and those in distress, and blessed them with their helpful 
ministrations. They sought to reclaim the wayward and 
pointed them to Christ. One of their number, Thomas First- 
brook, died at the parsonage, August 18th, 1876. He was 
fatally hurt in a saw mill. He was brought to the parson- 
age. I answered the ring at the door. My young friend, 
borne in the arms of two of his young Christian brethren, 
looked into my face and said, “I am badly hurt. I knew 
not where to go, and have come here.” I said, ‘““Come in, my 
boy. You were never more welcome than now.” After 
being laid upon a couch, he was silent for a moment; the 
tears came to his eyes. A glow of heavenly radiance came to 
his face, and he began to shout, “Glory, glory, glory! Christ 
is dearer and Heaven is nearer than ever before.” He lived 
two or three days thereafter. They were days of uninter- 
rupted joy and triumph. On the morning of his death, as I 
entered his room, he said: “Earth is receding; I am stand- 
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ing just outside the gates; my friends upon the other shore 
beckon me away. I shall soon see the King in his beauty, 
and my lips will be attuned to sweeter melodies than earth 
ever heard.” He requested me to send for his friends. They 
came. The room was filled with people, and the atmosphere 
was fragrant with the odors of Eden. A little section of 
Heaven seemed to be let down to us. After bidding each one 
present good bye, he said: “I want you to sing one of my 
favorite hymns. I am sweeping through the gates.” He 
repeated the first verse—‘‘Who are these,” etc. He joined 
with his friends in singing in a clear tenor voice a part of 
the hymn, and as his voice was beginning to fail he stopped 
and shouted “Victory, victory, victory! JI am sweeping 
through the gates, washed in the blood of the Lamb!” A few 
moments passed and he was gone. A solemn hush fell upon 
all present. It was felt that this to us was the ante-chamber 
of Heaven. On the Sunday preceding his death, as he came 
out of the choir, he said to me: “TI gained a blessed victory 
last night. As you know, I have had some trouble, but the 
clouds have rolled away and all is well.”” That afternoon, at 
the “Praise Meeting,” Gen. O. O. Howard, of the United 
States army, led the service. Huis presence and the spirit of 
love that found expression in his utterances were a benedic- 
tion to the people. My young friend was at his best that 
afternoon. He seemed to stand on the heights of Pisgah. 
Several arose for prayers, and two or three persons were con- 
verted. The triumph of faith experienced by this young man 
on this, his last Sunday on earth, was the prelude to the 
great victory that came to him in death, when he said: “I 
am sweeping through the gates, washed in the blood of the 
Lamb.” This band of Christian young men and women were 
soul-winners. Their example is worthy of imitation by Ep- 
porth League and Christian Endeavor people everywhere. 
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Oh! my Christian brother and sister, haste. Throw out the 
life-line. Do your best, and do it today. 
“Soon will the season of rescue be o’er, 
Soon will they drift to Eternity’s shore. 
Haste, then, my brother; no time for delay, 
But throw out the life-line and save them today.” 

Among those converted about this time was Capt. 8. S. 
Nickerson, a sailor. He was wonderfully saved, and became 
a very enthusiastic and efficient helper. He has been the pas- 
tor of the Seamen’s Congregational church, in Boston, since 
1882. He has had large success in reaching the seamen. 
Through his instrumentality many of them have been led to 
Christ. 

During my pastorate in Seattle a brother (a minister in 
the Free Methodist church) came to me and said: “Mr. 
(giving his name) has challenged me to meet him in 
public debate. He does not believe in God; he rejects the 
Bible. I would like for you to come out and assist in the 
debate. I think it would be an opportunity to do good.” I 
objected to doing so, and told him that such a course could not 
do good; that it must necessarily do harm; that it involved 
a trifling with sacred things in which I could not participate 
and to which I could not listen; that it would be in direct 
contravention of the Saviour’s direction, Matt. 7:6. The 
time of the meeting came. It was held in Yesler Hall, cor- 
ner First Avenue and Cherry Street. No rules of order or of 
decorum were observed. A large crowd was present. Many 
of them, like vultures, had come to sniff the odors of their 
own depravity. My friend arose and said: ‘I desire to 
invoke God’s blessing. Let us pray.” A fair degree of quiet- 
ness prevailed during the prayer. Immediately thereafter the 
champion of those referred to in Psalm 14:1, stepped forward 
and said, “Let us pray.” He offered a petition to his Satannic 
majesty, the devil. He spoke in recognition of his father- 
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hood, his power, his goodness and saintliness, and invoked 
his presence and guidance on that occasion. Some confusion 
was manifested during this sacreligious performance. This 
outburst of blasphemy and devil-worship was unexpected; it 
grated harshly upon the sensibilities of many, but touched a 
responsive chord in the hearts of others. The talk that fol- 






























































PRAYING TO THE DEVIL 


lowed was marked by the same spirit of untruthfulness, blas- 
phemy and sacrilege; of intolerance, vulgarity and black- 
guardism that characterized the prayer. My friend, as I had 
predicted, had no chance. He and his statements were 
laughed at and ridiculed by men who trifle with death as 
children play with toys—who mock at the sublime verities of 
religion and thus rush madly on to a doom that will be irre- 
vocable and eternal. 

Two things are prominently indicated in this case: 1st. 
The impropriety and uselessness of these and similar meth- 
ods as a means of doing good. 2nd. The truthfulness of the 
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utterances of this man in regard to his own lineage. He 
claimed kinship with the Devil, and this fact is so apparent 
that the use of a magnifying glass is not necessary to see it. 


The twenty-fifth session of the Oregon Annual Confer- 
ence was held in Seattle, beginning September 3rd, 1877. 
Bishop Bowman presided. J. T. Wolfe was elected secre- 
tary. It was the first conference session held north of Olym- 
pia. Revs. Wm. Pollard, Thos. Derrick and Bryant, min- 
isters of the Methodist church of Canada, and stationed at 
different points in British Columbia, were present and added 
much interest to the sessions. Isaac Dillon, 1877-8. Under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society and the leadership of 
Dr. and Mrs. Dillon, an excursion was arranged for from 
Portland to Seattle and Victoria and return. This effort 
was very successful financially, clearing $900, which enabled 
the trustees to pay the balance of indebtedness against the 
church for the enlargement and improvements made in 1874. 

In May, 1878, a very interesting event occurred in the 
observance of the silver wedding of the pastor and hig wife. 
Isaac Dillon and Marie C. Plamondon were married in May, 
18538, by Rev. T. H. Pearne. They had been engaged in the 
educational and religious work of the church for many years. 
Hon. Beriah Brown, who had attained a national reputation 
as a journalist, and Judge J. R. Lewis, Chief Justice of the 
Territory of Washington, made addresses on that occasion. 
Mrs. Dillon was the first to suggest and afterward to promote 
the establishment of the Children’s Home in Salem, Or., the 
first of its kind on the Pacific Coast. She died in Seattle, 
April 9th, 1883. J. F. Devore, 1879-80. During his term 
of service provision was made for opening a Chinese school 
in connection with the work of the charge. A basement room 
under the church was prepared for this purpose, and Mrs. H. 
Parkhurst and Mrs. Bell Thomas were employed as teachers. 
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4. good revival influence prevailed throughout his pastorate. 
W. S. Harrington, 1881-2. 

Some time passed before the coming of the pastor. Dur- 
ing this period the charge was supplied by W. C. Chattin, 
formerly a member of the New Jersey Conference, and later 
of the Oregon Confer- 
ence. He had served in 
the pastorate and in In- 
dian mission work at 
different times on the 
Coast and also in the 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association work in 
Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

William Carson 
Chattin was born Sep- 
tember 25th, 1834, in 
Camden, N. J. He 
died in Winfall, North 
Carolina, August, 23rd, 
1894. Dr. Harrington Wate tome 
was transferred from 
the Rock River Conference to the Oregon Conference, and 
was stationed in Seattle. During this time the church build- 
ing was enlarged. A gracious revival brought many acces- 
sions to the membership. B. F. Van De Venter was recom- 
mended for admission to the Annual Conference. 

In 1883 Bishop Warran spent a Sabbath with First 
church. The same year Miss Francis E. Willard, an old 
friend of the pastor and his family, was a guest at the parson- 
age. She spent several days in Seattle in the interests of the 
W. C. T. U., and here as everywhere made a splendid impres- 
sion. What a queenly character! What a noble life! What 
a glorious crowning. 
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Dr. Rufus Willard was superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and was followed at the expiration of his term of serv- 
ice by C. K. Jenner, Esq. O. Shillestad was treasurer. At 
the farewell reception at the parsonage, the house and 
grounds were thronged with people. Valuable gifts were pre- 
sented to the pastor and his family, accompanied with words 
of appreciation for the fellowship enjoyed and the service © 
rendered. 

J. N. Denison, 1888-4-5. An aggressive missionary cam- 
paign in different parts of the city was entered upon at the 
beginning of his pastorate, and vigorously continued to its 
close. The building of the Battery Street church, in North 
Seattle, was begun. A hall for Sunday school, prayer meet- 

ing and occasional preaching services, was secured near Lake 
- Union, and a chapel for a similar work was built south of 
Jackson street, on a lot belonging to Hon. J. R. Lewis. After 
a few years of faithful work in this place the lot was sold — 
and a prosperous Sunday school and an important preaching 
place was abandoned. How much better to buy the ground 
and lay foundations with a view to permanency, rather than 
~ be obliged to break off after having made a successful be- 
ginning. Revival services resulted in many additions to the 
membership. 

The first session of the Puget Sound Conference was held 
in this charge, commencing August 21st, 1884. Bishop C. 
H. Fowler presided. Isaac Dillon was elected secretary. 
The following names comprised the personnel of the Confer- 
ence: Albert Atwood, D. E. Blaine, L. A. Banks, D. W. 
Cameron, W. I. Cosper, A. K. Crawford, J. N. Denison, 
Columbus Derrick, J. F. Devore, Isaac Dillon, J. W. Dobbs, 
Andrew Farrell, G. G. Ferguson, John Flinn, A. J. Hanson, 
C. J. Larson, Abraham Laubach, J. E. Leech, D. G. Le 
Sourd, F. M. Robertson, J. H. Skidmore, B. F. Van De- 
Vanter, J. A. Ward, W. H. Zellers. Probationers—B. F. 
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Brooks, G. A. Landen, W. B. McMillin, G. R. Osborn, J. A. 
Tennant. Bishop Fowler made a complimentary reference 
to this body when he said: “This is a small Conference, but 
there is more of it to the square inch than any Conference I 
know of in Methodism.” The following statement indicates 
the advance made: In 1884 we had in the Puget Sound Con- 
ference 29 members; now, in 1902, 123. Then a lay mem- 
bership of 1349; now, 11,000. Then 27 churches; now, 
142. Values of churches, then, $58,565; now, $350,000. 
Number of parsonages then, 12; now, 83. Raised for mis- 
sions, then, $357; now, $7,407. A. J. Hanson, 1886-7. » 
The most notable event of this period was the sale of the lot, ! 
120 by 120 feet, corner Second Avenue and Columbia Street, 
for $30,000, and the purchase for $10,000 of the lot 60 by 
120 feet, corner Third Avenue and Marion Street, and the 
erection of a church thereon. About $25,000 were expended 
in its erection, exclusive of the finishing and the furnishing 
of the auditorium, which was deferred to a later date. In 
the unfolding light of the years that have intervened, it is 
easy to see that it would have been better to have retained 
that property. But a few days ago a man who is well 
informed in real estate values said that ground, without the 
buildings, is worth $200,000. The interest on that amount 
would greatly assist us in building churches, in establishing 
and maintaining missions and educational work in Western 
Washington. But to us the opportunity is gone, and the 
profits accruing therefrom are used for private gains and not 
for the work of God and humanity. 

There were forty conversions and accessions to the church 
on probation, and many: others by letter, during this period. 

The fifth session of the Puget Sound Conference was held 
in this church, beginning September 6th, 1888. Bishop W. 
X. Ninde presided. A. J. Hanson was elected secretary. D. 
D. Campbell, 1888-9. The church was finished and fur- 
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nished during Brother Campbell’s pastorate, at a cost of 
about $20,000. The church was dedicated September 15th, 
1889, by Bishop Bowman. Levi Gilbert, 1890-1. He was 
transferred from the Minnesota to the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence, and after a pastorate of two years was transferred to 
the East Ohio Conference. W. P. George, 1892. He came 
to the Coast from the Newark Conference, and served this 
charge, after which he united with the New York Confer- 
ence. : 

The tenth session of the Puget Sound Conference was 
held in this church, beginning August 16th, 1893. Bishop 
D. A. Goodsell presided. Geo. C. Wilding was elected sec- 
retary. W. A. Shanklin, 1893-4-5. At the close of a suc 
cessful pastorate in this church he was transferred to the 
Upper Iowa Conference. E. M. Randall, 1896 to 1903. 
These years have been remarkable for the financial and spir- 
itual success attained. A deficit of $600 in current expenses 
was paid the first year. A mortgage indebtedness of $7,000 
has been cancelled. A jubilee meeting was held September 
10th, 1900. Bishop Andrews was present, and made a brief 
address. The mortgage was framed and preserved as a relic 
of a former burden, now happily removed. In its cancelled 
form it will be kept as a memento of a blessed victory and 
« warning to the on-coming generations whose feet shall 
touch the aisles of this sanctuary to keep out of debt. Six 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four dollars have been 
raised and expended in improvements upon the church prop- 
erty. A revival the first year has continued until now. Con- 
versions and accessions to the church are of almost weekly 
occurrence. ‘This church has a membership of over one thou- 
sond. Numerically and spiritually it occupies an honored 
place in the front rank of the churches of Methodism on the 
Pacific Coast. 

At the Conference of 1902 George Gable was appointed 
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assistant pastor of this church. Names of official members: 
Local Preachers—J. W. 
Narron, J. W. Ellis. 
Class Leader—A. H. 
Foote. Stewards— 
Frank Bartholomew, 
Harry Blake, G. O. 
Colton, C. E. Downie, 
Ji Wie Efaw; © is. E: 
Jones, D:: H. King, C. 
An Kalbourne,..J.. G. 
Lawrence, W. J. Ow- 
ens, D. W. Packard, 
Isaac Waring. Trustees 
—-E. L. Blaine, R. H. 
Denny, F. L. Fehren, 
A. F. Haas, F. C. Har- 
Pat, Lae Swi Lippy, 
G. H. Randall, M. 
K. Rogers, Charles MR. GABLE 

Thomas. Sunday School Superintendent—f. M. Guion. 
President Epworth League—L. S. Winans. Janitor—C. W. 
Arnold. Deaconess—Miss Ina Ingersoll. Organist and 
Choir Director, Mrs. W. B. Judah. Ladies’ Aid Society 
Mrs. W. R. Brawley, President; Mrs. T. S. Lippy, Vice 
President; Mrs. Jennie McBride, Secretary; Mrs. O. H. 


Holcomb, Treasurer. 








BATTERY STREET 


Battery Street church is located on the corner of Third 
and Battery Streets, in the part of the city formerly known 
as Bell Town, in North Seattle. The lot, 60 by 120 feet, 
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was donated by Mr. W. N. Bell, an old settler and the orig- 
inal locator of a large tract of land in that part of the city. 
At the solicitation of the writer Mr. Bell made a donation 
of this lot to the church in 1882. He desired to incorporate 
in the deed the proviso that if the land should be used for 
anything other than religious purposes, it should revert to its 
original grantor. I assured: him that we could not accept 
a deed of that kind, and gave him the reasons therefore. He 
finally consented to make the transfer without this clause. 

The church was built in 1883. The minutes of that year 
make this reference: ‘North Seattle—Isaac Dillon.” The 
writer assisted Brother Dillon in starting the subscription 
among a few of the citizens of this city. Judge J. R. Lewis, 
Angus McIntosh, Esq., and Hon. W. C. Squire subscribed 
one hundred dollars each; John Leary, Esq., gave a liberal 
subscription; others gave smaller sums. We raised over 
$600 in about two hours. Within a few weeks thereafter, 
at the request of J. N. Denison, pastor of First Church, after 
consultation with the Presiding Elder, D. G. LeSourd, it was 
determined that the building of the church and the care of 
the work in that part of the city should devolve entirely upon 
the pastor and the official board of First Church. When the 
appointment was made it was understood that a separate 
society should not be organized that year. This was the sec- 
ond Methodist Episcopal church erected in Seattle. D. T. 
Denny, Esq., gave liberal assistance to this enterprise. 

At the Conference of 1884 L. A. Banks, now of New 
York, was appointed to this charge and reappointed in 1885. 
The congregations filled the house. The edifice was dedi- 
cated in November, 1884, by J. N. Denison, about three 
months after the beginning of the Conference year. The sub- 
sequent pastorates have been J. H. Skidmore, 1886; F. W. 
Loy, 1887-8-9. A parsonage was built on the. church lot, 
fronting on Battery Street, in 1889. A. Inwood, 1890-1-2. 
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In 1891 some changes 
and improvements were 
made in the church 
building, and an “L”- 
shaped wing was added. 
G. A. Landen, 1893; E. 
R. Hayward, 1894-5. 
Soon after Brother 
Hayward had entered 
upon his second year in 
this charge he was 
stricken down with ty- 
phoid fever. After lin- 
gering about three 
months he passed away 
to his home in the PaaS 
skies. His death occur- 
red February 11th, 
1896. He was a devoted 
Christian and a useful minister. H. D. Brown was trans- 
ferred from the Nebraska Conference, and filled out the unex- 
pired pastorate of Brother Hayward, and was reappointed in 
1896-7-8-9-1900-1. In 1900 an indebtedness of $1,500 
against the church property was cancelled. A mortgage- 
burning followed, and a Thanksgiving jubilee was a fitting 
climax of this achievement. Heroic effort on the part of the 
pastor and his wife, and great liberality and sacrifice by 
the people, were prominent factors in securing this result. 
Brother Brown and Libbie Beach Brown, his wife, have 
recently been appointed to the superintendency of the Wash- 
ington Children’s Home Society, where they are doing a 
great and good work in placing homeless children in Chris- 
tian homes. F. E. Drake, 1902. This church was visited 
by fire March 8th, 1903. It originated in the basement, and 
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running up the studd- 
ing on all sides of the 
house it enveloped the 
entire building in a 
winding sheet of fire in 
a few moments.  For- 
tunately, the fire house 
of the district was but 
a block away. The fire- 
men did their work 
quickly and effectively. 
Damage to the extent of 
$1,500 was done. The 
audience room has been 
put in better condition 
than before. A neat Ep- 
worth League room has 
been provided. The 





F. E. DRAKE 


church was reopened 

April 19th, 1903. Dr. D. L. Rader, pastor of First 
Church, Tacoma, preached the reopening sermon, and 
assisted the pastor, F. E. Drake, in raising the benevolent 
collections for the current Conference year. The amount 
apportioned to this charge is $204. This was given as a 
thank-offering to the Lord, in recognition of the providential 
deliverance of their church from total destruction. The 
trustees were fortunate in having $1,000 insurance upon the 
building. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—H. F. 
Mif_lin, D. F. Woods. Class Leader—W. W. Cosper. Sun- 
day School Superintendent—Henry Dowman. Epworth 
League President—Mrs. Blanche Mason. Stewards—Mrs. 
E. Garlinger, Mrs. Alice Partee, Mrs. Clara Evans, Miss 
Kate Reeves, W. H. Hazzard, Fred Baxter, Mrs. Fred Bax- 
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ter, Mrs. Cora E. Alley, Mr. Will Brown, Mrs. Will Brown, 
Mrs. Eva Dowman, Mrs. C. Learned. Trustees—I. M. Arm- 
strong, W. H. Brown, A. C. Partee, Edward Alley, Chas. 
Evans, T. J. Randall. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. Mary J. 
Efaw, President. 


MADISON STREET CHURCH 


Madison Street M. E. church is the providential out- 
growth of a series of successful prayer meetings held in the 
immediate vicinity of the present church. These services 
were attended by a large number of Christian people of all 
denominations. The residence of Mrs. Chloe Baker, corner 
‘Twenty-second Avenue and Madison Street, was the usual 
place of meeting. The rooms were crowded, larger accom- 
modations were necessary. The people wanted to organize 
a Sunday school, but had no room of sufficient size in which 
to hold it. A small building known as Hanson Chapel was 
erected on the corner of Twenty-third Avenue and Madison 
Street, in the summer of 1888. A. J. Hanson, pastor of 
First Church, and his people, had supervision of the mission. 
D. E. Blaine, the pioneer minister of Seattle Methodism, 
preached for the people. 

The Sunday school was held in the morning and the 
preaching service in the afternoon. J. H. Carr was the first 
superintendent. Soon thereafter he left for Alaska and J. E. 
Austin took charge of the Sunday school. W. B. Hubbard 
led the week-night prayer meetings. He was also the first 
class leader. Miss Hallie Noland was the first organist. 

J. H. Carr donated the lots on which the chapel was 
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built. He afterward made good some of the obligations 
incurred in the erection of the church by deeding away other 
property. : 

The organization of the society was effected in the latter 
part of the summer of 1888. In September, 1889, a charge 
embracing Madison Street and Jackson Street was estab- 
lished, and W. H. Mahaffie was appointed pastor. ‘The soci- 
ety was incorporated November 23rd, 1889. The names of 
the trustees and incorporators were: James Adams, S. J. 
Collins, W. B. Hubbard, J. E. Austin and T. Wilder. Soon 
thereafter the names of Dr. R. Willard, S. M. Shipley and 
D. D. Martin were added to the board. The chapel was 
moved back and changed into a parsonage, and the work of 
building the present church edifice was immediately entered 
upon. <A subscription was taken, amounting to about $600. 
Of this amount, W. H. Drake, at that time Presiding Elder 
of the district, subscribed and paid $100. A donation of 
$500 and a loan of $500 was secured from the Board of 
Church Extension. The building was erected in the winter 
of 1889 and 1890. Mr. J. E. Austin was the master builder 
of the chapel, the church and the parsonage. 

The following card announcing the dedication of the edi- 
fice was circulated: “You are cordially invited to attend the 
dedication of our new Madison Street M. E. church, Sunday, 
May 11th, 1890. The services of dedication will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Geo. C. Wilding, of Tacoma, and Rev. W. H. 
Drake, Presiding Elder of the Seattle District.” The text 
was Deut. 3:11. The day was stormy, but the house was 
filled with enthusiastic and generous givers, $3,900 being 
subscribed. Upon this roll of honor are the names of J. E. 
Austin, $225 paid; Thomas Rock, $100 paid; William 
Gross, $100 paid; John Parsons, $25 paid; Henry Van 
Asselt, $150 paid; Chloe Baker, $25 paid; and others 
whose names I cannot learn. The building cost, with the 
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work that was done at the same time on the parsonage, over 
$5,000. No church in Seattle Methodism had a more auspi- 
cious beginning. As the years went by it became apparent 
that there were breakers ahead; the subscriptions referred 
to had been paid in part only. The interest due the Board of 
Church Extension had accumulated and new obligations had 
been incurred. C. R. Pomeroy succeeded Brother Mahaffie 
in 1891. Horatio Alling, 1892; M. A. Covington, 1893-4-5 ; 
W. T. Ford, 1896. 

In 1897 A. 8S. Gregg was appointed to the pastorate. The 
aggregate amount of the indebtedness was found to be 
$4,200. Many of the friends of former years were gone. 
The members were few and not financially equal to the de- 
mands of the case. The collapse of the society and the loss 
of the property seemed inevitable. The pastor excelled in 
the elements necessary to successful leadership, and this stood 
the church in good account in this crisis hour of its history. 

J. H. Carr generously offered to donate a large part of 
his claim. Dr. Rufus Willard,.superintendent of the Sunday 
school of this church, made a liberal and timely contribution. 
The pastors of all the M. E. churches in the city joined in the 
procession and many of the members of the First Church ren- 
dered valuable assistance. Dr. Whitfield, Presiding Elder 
of the Seattle District, assisted in the accomplishment of this 
work. The members and friends of the church responded 
liberally. 

Herewith is given the invitation to the mortgage burn- 
ing: “Seattle, May 5th, 1898. You are cordially invited to 
attend the Jubilee Services to be held at the Madison Street 
M. E. church on Sunday, May 8th, at 11 a. m., and 8 p. m., 
in commemoration of the settlement of a heavy mortgage. 
The papers will be publicly burned during the morning 


service. Very respectfully, “A, S. GREGG, 
Pastor.” 
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The payment of this 
debt was made possible 
by the liberal reduction 
in the interest account 
made by the Board of 
Church Extension, and 
a large discount made 
in the claim of Brother 
Carr, leaving a balance 
of about $1,800 to be 
provided for. 

The removal of the 
debt imparted new life 
to the church. The 


Saree Wala 








congregations were “ Li 

doubled, the spirituality A. S. GREGG 

of the membership increased and the outlook rendered 
hopeful. 


In February, 1901, Brother Gregg removed to Boston, 
Mass., to enter the editorial staff of Zion’s Herald. Resolu- 
tions expressing the grateful appreciation of the people to the 
pastor and his excellent wife for the good work done, and 
assuring them of the kindly remembrance of the church, were 
passed by the Quarterly Conference. 

Dr. E. E. Morris was transferred from Kent to this 
church in the middle of the Conference year, and was reas- 
signed to the charge at the Conference of 1901-2. Since the 
beginning of his pastorate extensive improvements in the 
church property have been inaugurated. A basement has 
been added, doubling the seating capacity of the building, 
and affording larger and better facilities for the work of the 
church. The cost was about $2,000. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has been an important factor in 
the accomplishment of this work. 
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Large additions have 
recently been. made to 
the congregations and 
to the membership, and 
also to the Sunday 
school. The outlook for 
the future of this 
charge was never so 
hopeful. 


Official Members: 
Class Leaders—A. At- 
wood, W. B. Farrah, 
Hi. Stoughton, E. G. 
Stewart, S. F. Harrell. 
Sunday School Supt.— 
Geo. E. Morris. Pres- 
ident Epworth League—E. ©. Phair. Trustees—A.R. Lewis, 
M.Van Tyle, W. H. Kreyscher, M. A. Root, Thos. Fisher, J 
H. Brooks, A. W. Lewis, F. M. Grout, Wm. Jones. Stewards 
——Geo. L. Brooks, Mrs. Effie Brooks, Mrs. Minnie Schoch, 
Mrs. Fred Bush, Mrs. Mary Taylor, C. W. Lee, Fannie 
Jones, Howard Williams, Mrs. R. W. Glazier, Miss Emma 
Brooks. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. E. Morris; 
Vice President, Mrs. Carrie Stewart; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. Bush; Secretary, Mrs. Mabel Brooks; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Wineholt. 





E. E. MORRIS 


Rev. W. B. Farrah, a superannuated member of the 
North Ohio Conference, and an honored and useful mem- 
ber and class leader of the Madison Street M. E. church, 
departed this life October 17th, 1901. 
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TRINITY M. E. CHURCH 


The first action looking toward the organization of this: 
society was had at a meeting held at the office of D. T. Denny 
& Son, corner Harrison and Kentucky Streets (now First 
Avenue North), July 1st, 1889. The meeting was composed 
of the official members of the Battery Street M. E. church. 
Prayer was offered by J. H. Payne; F. W. Loy, pastor, in 
the chair. Chester Eaton was elected secretary. Present: 
D. T. Denny, John B. Denny, J. Frankland, J. H. Darling- 
ton, A. Uren, F. T. Johnson, W. H. Hughes, L. E. Wor- 
man. After the transaction of other business, a motion was 
made by John B. Denny that a Methodist Episcopal charge 
be established in North Seattle, having for its south boundary 
line the center of Depot Street (now Denny Way). The 
motion prevailed. The next meeting with reference to the new 
organization was held September 13th, 1890, at the place 
of the former meeting, Presiding Elder W. H. Drake in the 
chair. Present: §. A. Bright, pastor; Trustees D. T. 
Denny, W. H. Hughes, J. B. Denny, C. M. Sheafe, S. D. 
Crockett, Andrew Uren, Geo. W. Wells. Class “Leader, J. 
H. Payne; Stewards J. H. Darlington, Chaster Eaton, 
Thomas White, Mrs. Geo. B. Adair, Mrs. Geo. Kinnear, 
Mrs. Flora Hughes, Mrs. E. A. Thomas and Mrs, D. T. 
Denny. “Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church” was adopted 
as the name of the society. Other business incident to the 
. formation of the charge and the beginning of the work was 
transacted. 


Pastors and their time of service: S. A. Bright, 1890-1. 
At the beginning of his pastorate a temporary house of wor- 
ship was erected. They worked to the line of the proverb, 
“The King’s business demands haste,” for on the third Sab- 
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bath of the Conference 
year 1890, the pastor, 
Der s: SA Brie h ty, 
preached in the hastily 
constructed building 
which by common con- 
sent was named ‘The 
Tabernacle.” 

The lots on which 
the church and parson- 
age stand, corner First 
Avenue North and Mer- 
cer Street, were donated 
to the society by Mrs. 
D. T. Denny. The first 
parsonage was built on 
Victor Street, between 
Olympic Avenue and S. A. BRIGHT 
Aloha Street, in 1890. 

The Epworth League of this church was organized Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1901, by the pastor, S. A. Bright, with about 
forty members. Chester Eaton was the first Sunday school 
superintendent. His initial report was made to the Quar- 
terly Conference, April 28th, 1891. Thus the society was 
organized and the work of the church successfully begun, 
and at the close of the pastorate of Brother Bright, in 1892, 
a membership of ninety-six, including probationers, was 
reported to the conference. §S. P. Wilson, 1892. The pres- 
ent parsonage near the church was built during his pastorate, 
but was not occupied until the following Conference year. 
The parsonage on Victor Street was sold‘and the funds avail- 
able from the sale were used in the erection of the present 
parsonage. N. P. Tedrick, 1893-4. The Tabernacle was 
torn down and the present church erected in 1894-5 under 
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the leadership of the pastor. The following notice announced 
the dedication: “The pastor and trustees of Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Queen Anne Hill, Seattle, will be 
pleased to have your presence at the dedicatory services of 
their new edifice, March 24th, 1895. N. P. TEDRICK, 
Pastor. 11 a. m., dedicatory sermon by J. P. Marlatt, pas- 
tor First Church, Tacoma; 3:30 p. m., sermon by W. A. 
Shanklin, pastor First Church, Seattle; 8 p. m., sermon by 
G. A. Landen, of Sumner.” W. S. Harrington, 1895-6-7-8 ; 
A. B. Chapin, 1899-1900-1. September 15th, 1901, at the 
close of a sermon by Dr. Whitfield, Presiding Elder, the trus- 
tees, in the presence of a large congregation, burned to ashes 
a mortgage of $1,110. Blessed conflagration! There has 
been a net gain of sixty to the membership in the last two 
years. A basement has been added to the church, and other 
improvements have been made. Brother Chapin was trans- 
ferred from the Nebraska Conference in 1899. 

The nineteenth session of the Puget Sound Annual Con- 
ference was held in this church, commencing September 17th, 
1902. Bishop Cranston presided; G. L. Cuddy was elected 
secretary. F. ©. Lee was transferred from the California 
Conference and appointed to the pastorate of this church 
at the Conference of 1902. 

Names of officers: Trustees—J. G. Webb, F. L. Devitt,- 
Be S. Milham, F. W. Schillestad, R. A. Wilson. Stewards 
—O. Schillestad, Mrs. M. King, T. C. Egbert, S. L. Malice, 
Roy Peabody, Charles Needham. President Epworth 
League—Miss Stella Malice. Ladies’ Aid Society—Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nellie Devitt. ~ 








GRACE M. E. CHURCH 


Grace M. E. church is located in the southeastern part. 
of the city. The elevated ridge upon which it occupies a 
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place is known as Rainier Heights. It commands a beau- 
tiful view of Lake Washington and the Cascade Mountains 
on the east, and of the city, Puget Sound and the Olympic 
Mountains on the west and north. The location of the church 
is an ideal one for scenic grandeur. 

In the minutes of 1889 this reference is made: ‘“Madi- 
son and Jackson streets—W. H. Mahaftie.” It is the first 
appearance of either of these appointments in the Confer- 
ence record. He preached in a small school house on Twen- 
ty-fourth Avenue, near Jackson Street. He organized a 
class with seven names. Within a month or two thereafter 
it had increased to thirty persons. H. D. Brown was 
appointed to Jackson Street in 1890, and services were held 
in Madison Hall, on the corner of Twenty-eighth Avenue — 
and Jackson Street. Grace church, on the corner of Thir- 
tieth Avenue and King Street, was erected this year. It was 
opened, not dedicated, June 7th, 1891, by Bishop C. H. 
Fowler. Two thousand five hundred dollars was paid for 
the lot. 

Sister Maggie D. Brown, the pastor’s wife, departed this 
life November 25th, 1891. She was a devoted Christian and 
died in the hope of a glorious immortality. 

W. B. McMillin, 1891. The condition of the charge at 
this time was discouraging. A debt of $5,600 was held 
against the church. An effort was made to reduce this 
amount. ‘Those to whom the money was due consented to 
large discounts. D. T. Denny, Esq., did a generous act in 
behalf of the church that is worthy of special recognition. 
His claim was $1,500, and he donated the entire amount. 
The indebtedness was reduced to $3,000. This amount was 
secured as a loan from the Board of Church Extension, and 
the individual local claims were paid. Brother McMillin 
resigned his pastorate about the middle of the Conference 
year, and N. P. Tedrick was appointed to the place. He 
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also resigned to take the presidency of the Olympia Colle- 
giate Institute, and W. B. Hollinshead served the charge 
until Conference. T. W. Butler, 1892 and 1893; W. T. 
Ford, March, 1893, to September, 1896. 

The twelfth session of the Puget Sound Conference was 
held in this charge, beginning September 4th, 1895. Bishop 
Bowman presided; Geo. C. Wilding was elected secretary. 
Dr. T. B. Ford and T. J. Massey were elected as ministerial 
delegates to the General Conference. C. 8. Barlow, Esq., 
of Tacoma, and Rufus Willard, M. D., of Seattle, were 
elected as lay delegates. J. W. Bushong, 1896 to January, 
1897. He resigned after a few months because of ill health, 
and died in Portland, April 16th, 1897. He was especially 
‘ suecessful in revival work. Scorcs and hundreds in different 
parts of the country were led to Christ through his instru- 
mentality. EF. W. Gunsaulus, D. D., and Robert McIntyre, 
D. D., of Chicago came into the church through his efforts. 
W. H. Selleck, Feb. 16th, 1897. 

He reported a sad condition of indebtedness at the begin- 
ning of his pastorate. 
Effort was concentrated 
on paying off these sey- 
eralamounts. The 
Board of Church Ex- 
tension generously can- 
celled the interest ac- 
count. Hard work, sac- 
rifice and generous giv- 
ing on the part of the 
members and friends of 
the church have had 
their reward. 

Feb. 24th, 1901, 
Bishop Cranston 





W. H, SELLECK 
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preached at 11 a. m. 
At the close of the ser- 
mon Dr. W. Whitfield, 
Presiding Elder, and 
W. H. Selleck, the pas- 
tor, having previously 
canvassed the member- 
ship, continued the work 
in the public congrega- 
tion with the result that 
they are within sight 
of the goal and will 
soon be able to gather 
about the camp-fire of 
their Zion and burn the 
mortgage papers and 
sing the Doxology in ex- 
pression of their grati- 
tude to God for deliver- EDWARD McEVERS 

ance. 

A parsonage has been built and paid for. Improvements 
have been made in the church building. The congregations 
fill the house. The Sunday school crowd it. They claim 
an enrollment of over 500. Brother J. S. Taylor, the super- 
intendent, is a splendid fit in the Sunday school. 








Grace was visited with a gracious revival in 1900. One 
hundred and twenty-five persons knelt at her altars. Since 
that time souls have been converted almost every week, either 
at the public services or at the cottage prayer meetings held 
at the homes of the people. Persons are uniting with the 
society almost every Sunday because the church is in a con- 
dition of revival and this should be the case with every 
church in Methodism the wide world over. Rev. A. E. 
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Burrows rendered valuable service in this revival. Edward 
McEvers, 1901. 

The work of the charge opened hopefully, but alas, for 
human hopes! Brother McEvers was taken with pnen- 
monia, and after an illness of five days he was not, 
for God had taken him. Edward McEvers was born 
May 10th, 1852, in Coburg, Canada. He died in Se- 
attle, Dec. 27th, 1901, on the anniversary of his marriage 
to the wife who had preceded him to the better land. Rey. 
3 W. Frescoln succeeded Bro. McEvers. R. C. Glass, 1902. 

The cancellation of the indebtedness referred to was 
completed by Bro. Glass. 

The mortgage burning and the dedication occurred 
June 28, 1903. Bishop Cranston preached the dedicatory 
sermon. Six hundred dollars were raised on this occasion 
with which to make needed improvements upon the prop- 
erty. 

OFFICIAL MEMBERS 

Local Preachers — B. 
L. Luce, W. H. Gooder- 
ham, R. Hildebrandt, J. 
R. Ball. Class Leaders— 
W. Boyde, W. J. Taylor. 
Stewards—W. E. Burgess, 
A. HK. Flagg, L. M. Tuck- 
er, C. H. Bennett, Miss 
M. Heppenstall, Mrs. T. 
H. Croswell. Trustees— 
J. T. Ronald, J. P. Craw- 
ford, W. Ball, J. Stanley, 
Wai Av Wilson, = Gok: 
Green. J. S. Taylor, Sun- 
day school superintendent. 
S. H. Morford, president 
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Epworth League. Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. J. T. Ronald, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Alice Parker, vice-president; Mrs. W. A. 
Wilson, secretary; Mrs. 1k. T. Simpson, treasurer. 


BALLARD 


There is a blending of romance and good fortune con- 
nected with the early history of this city. Two sea captains, 
viz.. W. R. Ballard and J. A. Hatfield, were engaged in the 
hay and feed business in Seattle. They had reluctantly taken 
160 acres of land, from which the timber had been removed, 
from a logger in payment of his bill. A short time there- 
after they dissolved partnership. In dividing their assets 
neither of them wished to take this land. They threw up a 
half-dollar and the undesirable acres fell to Capt. Ballard. 
Not long thereafter he platted the land and put it upon the 
market, and it is reported that he made $160,000 out of the 
transaction. The birth of a city and a fortune came as the 
result of what, at the time, was thought to have been the 
unfortunate turn of a half-dollar. The captain formed a 
partnership with Mr. John Leary. They bought adjoining 
lands, and organized a company known as “The West Coast 
Improvement Company.” They layed out and incorporated 
the city in 1888, and named it in honor of Captain Ballard, 
one of the incorporators. It is situated on the north side of 
Shilshole or Salmon Bay, and adjoins Seattle, with which 
eity it is connected by street railway. The Ship Canal now 
being built to connect the waters of Lake Washington with 
those of Puget Sound passes through this place. The wharf 
front of the city will face on this great waterway. Ballard 
is a city of mills and ship yards. <A large amount of lumber 
ig shipped from the place. They claim that the output from 
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one of their large shingle establishments is greater than that 
from any other mill in the world. The city has a population 
of over 8,000. The rapid business development of the place 
indicates for it a great future both in wealth and popu- 
lation. 

Fort Lawton, one of the military posts on Puget Sound, 
adjoins this city. The location of the grounds are admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which they are intended, and 
the scenic surroundings are such that it will make one of 
the most desirable military posts in the United States. 


The first regular preaching services at this point were 
held on a week day by W. S. Harrington, pastor of First 
Church, Seattle, in 1882, on the south side of Salmon Bay, 
in private houses. The first service was held at the house 
cf Gustaf Anderson. Fourteen persons were present, viz., 
Gustaf Anderson, Martha Anderson, Ida, Clara, Willie and 
Jennie Anderson, John Linguist, Mrs. Linguist, Minnie Lin- 
euist, Andrew Nelson, Annie Nelson and Frank W. Shille- 
stad. Services were afterward held at the house of John 
Linguist and at the school house on the south side of Sal- 
mon Bay. 


Our work at this point was organized Oct. 3rd, 1889, by 
W. H. Drake, presiding elder, and E. 8. Stockwell, pastor. 
In Presiding Elder Drake’s report to the conference of 1890, 
is this reference: 


“Fremont Mission.—This charge has two appointments 
—Fremont and Ballard. At the latter point we secured a 
tent 30 by 60 in which services were held until a church 
could be built. June 8th, 1890, we dedicated a church, the 
cost of which was about $3,000. J. N. Dennison preached 
the dedicatory sermon. Previous to and at the time of dedi- 
cation about $2,335 were raised in behalf of this enterprise. 
A class of 60 has been organized. They are putting forth 
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an effort to build a parsonage. The people ask that Ballard 
be made a station.” 

The names of the trustees when the church was erected 
were: QO. Shillestad, J. B. Thurston, J. H. Durham, J. 
Mummy and Frank Sprague. 

Two lots are occupied by the church and parsonage. 
They are located on the corner of Third Avenue West and 
State Street. One of these was donated by the West Coast 
Improvement Company and the other was bought, the pur- 
chase price being $300. The pastorates have been: Fremont 
Mission, E. S. Stockwell, 1889-1890. In 1890 the name of 
the charge was changed to Gilman Park. R. Z. Fahs, 1891- 
1892; Ballard, W. H. Johnstone, 1893-4-5. The parsonage 
was enlarged and impreved in 1894. John William Miller, 
1896; B. F. Brooks, 1897-1900. 

Under his leadership $1,496 were raised for payment of 
debts on church property in 1899. In 1900 over $1,000 were 
raised for the improvement of the church building and the 
~ erection of a chapel for the accommodation of the primary 
department of the Sunday school. The trustees contemplate 
the building of a new church and auditorium and the en- 
largement of the present edifice for Sunday school purposes. 
These improvements will probably involve an expenditure of 
from $8,000 to $10,000. A. J. Joslyn, 1901-2. The capacity 
of the audience room has been doubled. Galleries have been 
added. The membership and the congregation have been 
greatly increased. A spirit of revival prevails, and the out- 
look is more hopeful than ever before. 





NAMES OF OFFICIAL MEMBERS 


~ Greabert Anderson, 8. W. Baker, Charles Clifford, J. F. 
Corskie, F. L. Duel, W. E. Elliott, W. F. Grill, Spencer 
Hawley, Mrs. E. Hawley, G. C. Hitchcock, Mrs. Isabella 
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Hopkins, Thomas Houlston, J. E. Johnson, H. J. Miller, J. 
W. Peter, A. W. Preston, Jacob Schumacher, F. S. Shaw, 
1. H. Sprague, R. L. Sprague, W. G. Sutherland, Mrs. Eva 
Thomas, F. S. Thorp, F. E. Ward, Wm. C. Way. 

Ladies’ Aid Society.—President, Elida Miller; Secre- 
tary, Aloise Pierrot; Treasurer, Emma Welch. 


ASBURY M. E. CHURCH r 


Our work in this part of the city was begun in 1889 by 
FE. S. Stockwell. The name appears in the minutes as the 
Fremont Mission. The charge for that year embraced Fre- 
mont and Ballard. W. H. Drake, presiding elder, in his 
report to the Conference of 1890, says: “We could find no 
place in which to worship. A lot on the corner of Kilbourne 
Avenue and Aurora Street was purchased Five hundred 
dollars was the amount paid for it. A small church was — 
erected thereon at a cost of $800. 

Brother Stockwell did excellent service that year in lay- 
ing the foundation of our work at Fremont and at Ballard. 
P. C. L. Harris, 1890; Horatio Alling, 791; H. H. Walking- 
ton, 792; W. H. Drake, ’93; T. E. McMullen, 794-5. 

During this period the church was enlarged. Its seating 
capacity was doubled, its appearance greatly improved and 
its finish made more modern and presentable. Eight hun- 
dred dollars were expended in pie improvements. W. 4. 
Wilson, ’96-7; F. A. LaViolette, ’9 

Under tie leadership of the ee the anes was raised 
several feet, greatly improving the appearance of the build- 
ing and making a place for league room, class rooms and 
parsonage under the structure, the cost of which was $800. 
Horace Williston, 99; A. E. Burrows, 1900-1. 
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A large number of ac- 
cessions were made to the 
membership of the church 
during this period. The 
congregations having out- 
grown the capacity of the 
present church, arrange- 
ments were made for the 
erection of a larger edifice. 
Two lots, each 60x120 
feet, on the corner of 
Whitman avenue and For- 
tieth street, were pur- 
chased for $1,100. Mr. 
Everett Smith, of whom 
the purchase was made, & 
contributed $475 to the A. E. BURROWS 
church building enterprise 
by making this discount in 
the price of the lots. Plans for a commodious church were 
secured and the work of building was begun early in the 
conference year of 1901. The structure is 58x96 feet. The 
main floor is divided into two parts, one for Sunday school 
purposes, the other the auditorium. These are separated by 
a movable partition 18 feet high, and when thrown into 
one room will afford a seating capacity for 1,000 people. 
It is estimated that the cost of the edifice will be from 
$8,000 to $10,000. The old church was sold to the Swedish 
Methodists for $1,900, and this was added to the building 
fund. 

A parsonage has been erected alongside of the church. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society have pledged $1,000 to assist in 
the finishing and furnishing of this house, $700 of which 
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has already been raised, This society is a very efficient 
helper in the work of the church. 

The corner stone of the new edifice was layed Sept. 
19th, 1902, during the conference session. Addresses were 
made by Bishop Cran- a 
ston, Dr. W. F. Old- 
ham,- missionary secre- 
tary, and Dr-..22 7C.: 
Iliff of the Board of 
Church Extension, and 
by the pastor, Dr. A. E. 
Burrows. A change was 
made in the pastorate 
of this church early in 
the conference year of 
1902. A. E. Burrows 
was transferred to a 
ehureh in Minerva, 
Ohio, and Nathan Ev- 


ans was brought from 





NATHAN EVANS 

Trinity Church, Wien and appointed to this charge. 
At this date, May 15th, 1903, arrangements are being 

made to finish the audience room. 


NAMES OF OFFICERS 


Local Preachers—M. Bird, Ira Mills. Exhorters—O. A. 
Smith, James Crooks. Class Leaders—F.. M. Bird, C. D. 
Koker. Stewards—M. L. Downie, Anna Koker, Dora How- 
ell, L. Frankhouser, E. E. Naftzger, Geo. Mumma. Trustees 
—Dr. M. F. Chesnut, E. L. Meyer, Geo. Parker, M. Stewart 
S. J. Howell. Sunday school superintendent, W. D. Harris. 
Ladies’ Aid Society—Ida Warren, president. 
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HAVEN M. E. CHURCH 


A Sunday school was organized in May, 1890, of which 
A. H. Grout was the superintendent. He was assisted by 
several persons from First Church, who acted as teachers. 
They met for about three months in the German M. E. 
church, corner of Stewart Street and Denny Way, after 
which they met in a hall on Denny Way near Howard Avenue 
North. At the Conference held in Whatcom, September 
28th, 1890, George H. Feese was appointed to this charge. 
He remained about three months, and was removed to Sno- 
homish. During the remainder of the Conference year they 
had oceasional preaching in the hall. In 1891 two lots, each 
40 by 120 feet, were purchased from Mrs. Margaret Pon- 
tius, on the corner of Howard and John Streets. The pur- 
chase price was $1,000 per lot. A contract was let to W. S. 
Lane for the erection of the church, August 3rd, 1891. It 
was dedicated September 12th, 1892. Bishop Walden 
preached the dedicatory sermon. The house was occupied for 
Sunday school and preaching services. for some time before 
it was dedicated. David T. Denny contributed over $1,500 
toward the erection of this church. The society was legally 
organized by the signing of articles of incorporation July 
1ith, 1891. The names of the trustees who took a prominent 
part in the erection of the church were as follows: A. H. 
Grout, T. W. Bennett, J. B. Philbrick, §. C. Clough. These 
men, with their families, were members of the church. Mrs. 
Mary E. Dwyer and Mrs. L. Gifford actively participated in 
the organization of this society. The following brethren have 
been appointed to the pastorate: E. D. White, 1891-2; W. 
O. Benadom, 1893. He left the charge during the year, and 
William McWaters was appointed for the remainder of the 
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year. W. W. Mallory, 
1894. He also left be- 
fore the expiration of 
the Conference year. W. 
H. Drake, 1895-6. He 
resigned in June of 
that year. It is prob- 
able that the work in 
the charge would have 
been abandoned at this 
time but for the fidelity 
of Mary E. Dwyer. 
Though 74 years old, 
she served as janitor, 





pastor, Sunday school 
superintendent and 
class leader. Her faith- : 
fulness is noteworthy, 
her conduct heroic, her 
life of noble deeds a _ benediction to the Haven 
church. In 1897 the charge was supplied by J. B. Goddard, 
a local preacher. J. M. Denison served as pastor from 1898 
io 1903. He states that upon coming to the charge he found 
an indebtedness against the property of $4,390, and a mem- 
bership of twenty-five persons, no parsonage and the outlook 
for the future forbidding and almost hopeless. The first 
year the interior of the church was improved and finished. 
The second year a mortgage of $1,840 was paid. They have 
a membership of eighty, an excellent Epworth League, a 
Sunday school of over one hundred, and good class meetings, 
under the leadership of Mary E. Dwyer. 

The present favorable condition of this church is due in 
large part to the foresight and liberal policy inaugurated by 
Rev. D. E. Blaine, who some years previous to his death made 


J. M. DENISON 
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liberal provision, in its behalf, which culminated in its finan- 
cial relief. His liberality, together with the faithful work 
of the Presiding Elder Dr. Whitfield, and that of the pastor, 
J. M. Denison, supplemented by the help received from the 
Board of Church Extension, has saved this property to Meth- 
odism. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent—John 
A. Thomas. Epworth League President—Alice Ovenell. 
Stewards—C. C. Brindy, T. G. Rice, Chas. Gotka, Mrs. E. 
Morrison and I. M. Cook. Trustees—Edward Emmurson, 
C. R. Montgomery, P. E. Wentworth. Ladies’ Aid Society 
—President, Mrs. Parry Smith; Vice President, Mrs. 
Olive Emmurson; Secretary, Mrs. W. Gotka; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Ida Newkirk. 


SOUTH SEATTLE AND SOUTH PARK 





SOUTH SEATTLE 


In the appointments of 1891, this record is made: “City 
Mission, E. S. Stockwell.” His charge was supposed to em- 
brace South Seattle, South Park, Walla Walla Addition, Co- 
lumbia, West Seattle and the regions beyond. He did a great 
work in Seattle for God and Methodism. Sunday schools 
were opened and preaching services established at these 
points. Had his and kindred efforts been encouraged by the 
united, organized and active sentiment and effort of Metho- 
dism in this city, no good and sufficient reason can be given 
why we should not today have Sunday schools and preaching 
services and an active membership, not only at these points, 
but in all the outlying districts of this city. This would 
lave meant to us large growth, the accomplishment of great 
good and have secured through our instrumentality the salva- 
tion of scores and hundreds of the incoming multitudes who 
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are seeking homes in this new land. As it is, the Sunday 
- school work and the preaching services, so auspiciously begun 
by us at some of these points, has been taken up by others, 
who began where we left off. Our people have gone into 
other communions by scores and hundreds, and our opportu- 
nity at these points has passed from us. If it is claimed that 
this work cannot be done in the absence of large missionary 
appropriations, my answer is, while these would be helpful 
if rightly used, they are not a necessity. Some assistance 
can be secured from this source. The churches already 
organized should take supervision of this work and send a 
corps of workers here and another there and yonder, and by 
a thoroughly organized plan take possession of these points 
in the name of God and Methodism. The people in every 
case should be encouraged to help themselves and in this way - 
the work could be begun. There are thousands of souls in 
our churches who are dying of moral paralysis as the result 
if their inactivity, and there are other thousands going down 
to darkness and death who are perishing for the want of the 
helpful ministrations of these inactive ones. 

E. S. Stockwell organized our work in South Seattle in 
1891. Wesley church was built in 1892 and was dedicated 
in the fall of that year by Dr. T. B. Ford, Presiding Elder; 
F. M. Pickles, pastor. The lot was donated by Ruel Robin- 
son and wife. Five hundred dollars were secured from the 
Board of Church Extension. During the Conference year of 
1899, $400 was paid on the local church debt. 

Sunday School Superintendent—Dr. R. Willard. Presi- 
dent Epworth League—Miss Francis Robinson: President 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. James Calder; Vice President, 
Mrs. Ursula C. Hoffeditz; Secretary, Miss Robinson; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Cookson. Trustees—Ruel Robinson, Dr. 
R. Willard, Frank Cookson, William Willard, W. W. Head. 
Names of Pastors—City Mission, E. S. Stockwell, 1891; 
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South Park and South Seattle, F. M. Pickles, 1892; T. E. 
MeMullen, 1893; Sprague Davis, 1894; .A. S. Gregg, 
1895-6; A. W. Bagley, 1897; A. J. Whitfield, 1898; Row- 
land Hughes, 1899-1901; South Seattle, W. W. Gooderham, 
1902. 

SOUTH PARK : 

E. S. Stockwell organized our work here in 1891. The 
first meetings were held in an old log school house. Services 
were afterward held in a public hall, and subsequently in the 
new public school building. The “Shaw Memorial Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church” was begun in 1892, under the pas- 
torate of F. M. Pickles. A donation of $500 was received 
from the Shaw family, of Portland, Me. The church was 
named in their honor. Five hundred dollars was received 
from the Board of Church Extension—$250 donation and a 
loan of $250. The 
church was completed 
and dedicated August 
17th, 1900, by Bishop 
Cranston, assisted by 
Reve. KR. Hughes, E. 
M. Randall, A. S 
Gregg and W. H. Sel- 
leck. Three hundred 
and twenty-five dollars 
were raised on subscrip- 
tion at time of dedica- 
tion; amount raised for 
improvements just pre- 
vious to that time, 
$385; total, $710. Two 
lots 25x100 feet each, 
were bought. The pur- oe 
chase price was $100. T. L. DYER 
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At the Conference. of 1901 the charge was divided and 
H. L. Mifflin was appointed as a supply to South Seattle. 
He remained but a short time, and was succeeded by F. S. 
Thomas. T. L. Dyer, 1902. 

Officers: Local Preachers—W. H. Johnson, E. C. Rigby, 
P. B. McDonald. Sunday School Superintendent—Oora E. 
Parkhurst. President Epworth League—Horace Lovering. 
Stewards—Mrs. Helen McCool, Mrs. Emma White, Mrs. 
Susan Johnson, Mrs. Mary Loering, Mrs. J. Galloway. Trus- 
tees—J. O. Coleman, A. W. Parkhurst, J. W. McAllister, 
Arthur McAllister. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. Parkhurst, 
President; Mrs. McCool, Vice President; Mrs. C. A. Dyer, 
Secretary; Mrs. Dunnaway, Treasurer. 





UNIVERSITY M. E. CHURCH 


This charge is situated in the part of the city known as 
Brooklyn and Latona, on the north side of Lake Union and 
in close proximity to the University of Washington. Our 
work was begun here in 1892 by Rev. E. D. White. He was 
appointed that year to Haven and Latona. Services were 
beld in an unoccupied dwelling house in Latona. Chairs 
were purchased and an organ provided. The room was fitted 
up and used for religious purposes. Thereafter it was under 
the care of the pastor of the Asbury church, at Fremont, who 
preached there on Sunday afternoon. After a time these 
services were abandoned. In the spring of 1901 A. KE. Bur- 
rows, pastor of Asbury church, began our work anew in this 
part of the city. Services were held every Sabbath after- 
noon in private houses. The residences of W. W. Wolfe, 
Enoch Breece, Adam Breece and Mrs. Martha Breece were 
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used for this purpose and the rooms were filled with the 
members and friends of our Zion who lived in that vicinity. 
Subsequently, under the leadership of the pastor, a tent was 
purchased and services were held in it. An organization was 
effected and a Sunday school and Epworth League were estab- 
lished. . 

At the Conference of 1901 Rial Benjamin was appointed 
te the pastorate of this charge. The members of Asbury 
church living in the vicinity, forty-five in number, were 
transferred to this point and formed the nucleus of the new 
organization. <A lot 80 by 100 feet, on the corner of Brook- 
lyn Avenue and Forty-second Street, was purchased, $600 
being paid for it. A subscription aggregating $700 was 
taken. The Ladies’ Aid Society rendered valuable assist- 
ance in raising funds. A chapel, 28 by 50 feet, costing about 
$1,000, has been erected. This is intended as a temporary 
structure. It is expected in the not remote future to give 
place to a larger and better edifice. 

The fact that the University of Washington is located 
in this part of the city, that it has a large educational equip- 
ment consisting of a beautiful campus, extensive buildings, 
able instructors, large financial endowments, the best appli- 
ances and facilities for the acquirement of knowledge; also 
in view of the fact that the healthful development of the 
moral and religious life is a matter of paramount and inesti- 
mable importance, then it is a subject of correspondingly 
great importance that the students be brought in touch with 
such influences and have access to such facilities as will con- 
tribute to the formation and strengthening of such a religious 
life and character. Methodism occupies an honored place 
in the front rank of the evangelical forces of Christendom, 
and none should be quicker to percieve their opportunity or 
be more ready to do their part in securing and sustaining a 
healthful religious life among the patrons of this institution. 
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By legislative enactment saloons for the sale of intoxicants 
are prohibited in the surroundings of the pee go hence 
the desirableness of this : 

location for resident pur- 
poses, because of its free- 
doin from the evils of the 
liquor traffic andits educa- 
tional, social and religious 
advantages. This church 
has before it large oppor- 
tunity for the accom- 
plishment of good. W. 
H. Leech, 1902. 

Names of official mem- 
bers: Sunday School Su- 
perintendent—Prof. Thos. 
E. Doubt. President Ep- 
worth League—L. B. An- W. H. LEECH 
derson. Stewards—Mrs. J.G. Lawrence, Mrs. E. E. Breece. 
Mrs. E. Hampton, Mrs. N. Gillispie, Mrs. Amanda Wolfe. 
Trustees—Dr. C. W. Davis, Watson Allen, E. E. Breece, 
Profs. J. G. Lawrence, A. H. Fuller, A. R. Priest, T. F. 
Kane. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. Cordelia Allen; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. W. Davis; Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Clough; Treasurer, Miss Eva Allen. 





GREEN LAKE 


This is the name given to a beautiful sheet of water near 
Seattle. It has a shore line of about five miles. The country 
in the immediate vicinity is known by the same name as that 
given to the lake. This suburb of Seattle is growing rapidly. 
It is claimed that over five thousand people reside in this 
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region. I am informed that in 1895 the Green Lake school 
had upon its roll the names of one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren and three teachers. At this writing, September, 1902, 
they have fourteen teachers and about one thousand children. 
A street car line encircles the lake and helps to make this a 
desirable residence portion of the city. 

Our work at this point had its beginning in 1895. On 
the first Sunday in March of that year T. E. McMullen, pas- 
tor of Asbury M. E. church, Fremont, preached at Green 
Lake in the Good Templar’s hall. The service was adver- 
tised for 2 p. m., but as the key could not be found the 
preacher and a few others waited outside in the rain until 
8 p. m., when the house was opened for the meeting of the 
Congregational Sunday school, at the close of which the 
preaching service was held. Soon thereafter a class was 
formed, embracing thirteen members, two of whom were 
baptized by the pastor. These are believed to have been the 
first persons baptized by immersion in Green Lake. Regular 
preaching services were held at 2 p. m. during the pastorate 
of Brother McMullen, after which the services were discon- 
tinued. : 

Brother H. Hiscock, an esteemed local preacher of this 
charge, whose efforts to re-establish and sustain the work of 
Methodism at Green Lake, is especially noteworthy, says: 
“T came to Green Lake February 19th, 1901, and preached 
in the Congregational church. Upon inquiry I learned there 
were several Methodist families here. We worshiped for a 
time in a tent at the south shore, after which we secured the 
Good Templars’ hall, where regular preaching services were 
established. The first service was held on the first Sunday 
in February, 1902. Dr. T. C. Iliff, one of the field secre- 
_ taries of the Board of Church Extension, preached the first 
sermon. A Sunday school was organized about the same 
time. In the spring of 1902 we began holding prayer meet- 
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ings in private houses. The first service of this kind was 
held at the house of Mrs. Julia Moffet. The first class meet- 
ing was held September 28th, 1902. The first baptism was 
that of the infant daughter of Brother and Sister Wyant. 
The first adult baptism and reception into full membership 
was that of Mrs. Nina Wyant, in July, 1902. We now 
have a membership of 150.” 

During the Conference year of 1901 Green Lake was a 
part of the Fremont charge, and A. E. Burrows, pastor of 
Asbury church, preached for the people in the afternoon. 
Near the close of the Conference year the services of James 
Crooks, an efficient local preacher of Asbury church, were 
secured, and morning and evening services were held. 

At the session of the 
Conference which ad- 
journed September 22d, 
1902, Green Lake was 
announced as the name 
of the charge, and Rial 
Benjamin was appoint- 
ed to the pastorate. A 
lot 90 by 103 feet, on 
the corner of First Ay- 
enue Northwest and 
North 65th street, has 
been erected thereon, in 
which services are held. 
Plans have been secured 
and the work entered 





upon for the erection of 
a commodious stone RIAL BENJAMIN 

church. The edifice will 

be 63 by 89 feet in size, and will be a credit to 
Methodism and a monument to the energy of the pastor and 
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his corps of efficient workers. The rapid growth of this part 
of the city, together with the faithfulness of the memebrship 
of this church, will in the near future make it one of the 
‘desirable charges of the Puget Sound Conference. 

The cornerstone was laid Sunday afternoon, May oath, 
1903 by Bishop Cranston, assisted by W. S. Harrington, 
Presiding Elder, and the pastor of the church, Rial Benja- 
min. The ministers present were: E. E. Morris, A. J. 
Joslyn, W. Whitfield, R. C. Glass, S. S. Sulliger, John 
Ovall, F. C. Lee, F. E. Drake, George Gable, N. Evans, C. 
W. Crooke and A. Atwood. E. M. Randall, pastor of First 
church, Seattle, took charge of the financial side of the serv- 
ices, and raised over one thousand dollars in behalf of this 
important enterprise. A fine parsonage is being erected 
adjoining the church. 

Names of officers: Local Preacher, M. H. Hiscock. 
Class Leader—Harry Hedges. Sunday School Superinten- 
dent, Fred N. Wyant. President Epworth League—Miss 
Ethal Harris. Stewards—E. H. Baldwin, Sarah J. Bargar, 
Mrs. M. Stearns, Mrs. M. M. Underwood. Trustees—E. C. 
Hayden, Milton W. Bird, W. OC. Ross, W. H. Weaver, F’. A. 
Simons. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. A. E. Benja- 
min; Vice President, Mrs. ©. J. Eddy; Secretary, Mrs. 
Edna Roher; Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Hamilton. The Quar- 
terly Conference relation of Rev. W. H. Corey, a super- 
annuate of the Dakota Conference, is with this charge. He 
is an efficient helper in the work of the church. 


VALENTINE 


A charge by this name was formed at the Conference of 
1902. The appointments are three in number—Valentine, 
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Rainier Beach and Renton. Rev. F. E. Calder was ap- 
pointed as a supply. 

VALENTINE: On the last Sabbath in June, 1901, a mis- 
sion was established at Twenty-fourth Avenue and Atlantic 
Street on the line of the Columbia & Renton Railway at 
Valentine station. A Sunday school was organized and held 
its first session on the above date. This work was begun by 
W. H. Selleck, pastor of Grace M. E. Church. He was 
assisted by his Epworth League. The services are held in 
a small temporary building on a leased lot. Sunday school 
is held in the afternoon; the preaching and Epworth League 
services are held in the evening. The society embraces a 
membership of eleven persons. Mrs. A. Flagg is the Sunday 
school superintendent. Mrs. L. Gent is steward. 

Rainier Beach.—This place is also situated on the line of 
the Columbia & Renton Railway and on the west shore of 
Lake Washington.- A Sunday school was established here in 
April, 1902. Preaching services are held in a hall every 
Sabbath morning. The membership consists of eleven per- 
sons. Brother J. R. Ball, a local preacher, has supplied 
Valentine and Rainier Beach since the beginning of our 
work at these points to the date of the Conference of 1902. 
Two lots, 50x110 feet each, situated on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Street, have been secured. Mr. Sturde- 
vant donated one of them and the other was purchased by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. One hundred dollars were paid 
for it. 

A subscription amounting to $600 has been secured to- 
ward the erection of a church in this beautiful suburb, the 
corner-stone of which was layed May 16th, 1903, by W. S. 
Harrington, presiding elder of the Seattle District, assisted 
by the pastor, F. E. Calder, and other ministers of the city, 
among whom were KE. E. Morris, pastor of Madison Street 
Church; C. W. Crooke, city missionary, and A. Atwood. 
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The officers of the Church are: Geo. Hitchcock, class 
leader; J. R. Murphy, Sunday school superintendent. Stew- 
ards and Trustees—L. A. Jenkins, W. S. Danner, Mrs. W. 
S. Danner. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. Edna 
Hitchcock; vice-president, Mrs. Danner; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Kern. ' 

Renton.—This city is situated at the south end of Lake 
Washington, twelve miles from Seattle. It is the terminus 
of the Columbia and the Renton Street Railway. The Co- 
mmbia & Puget Sound Railroad also passes throngh the 
place. The Cedar and the Black Rivers, each of them small 
streams, pass through the town. The Renton coal mines are 
located here, also a large brick manufacturing establishment. 
There is quite an area of rich agricultural land in the sur- 
rounding country. The city is favorably located and has a 
population of about 1,200. We had occasional preaching 
services here as early as 1874. Beginning in July, 1902, 
under the leadership of Rev. Rial Benjamin, evangelistic 
services were held first in a hall and later in a tent. A 
number of persons were converted, twelve of whom united 
with ‘the M. E. Church. Regular preaching services have 
been established and a Sunday school has been organized. 

It is the intention of those who have charge of our in- 
terests at this point to secure a lot and erect a church in the 
near future. 

Officers.—Owen F. Tovrea, and D. W. Tovrea, local 
preachers; Daniel Parks, class leader; W. T. S. Enminger, 
Sunday school superintendent; Lillie D. Price and Robena 
Jane, stewards. Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. J. C. Calder, president; 
Mrs. S. A. Tonkins, vice-president; Mrs. Jane, secretary ; 
Mrs. A. Bunstone, treasurer. 

Eighteen names are enrolled upon the list of members. 
They embrace the nucleus of the larger membership of the 
coming years. 
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HILLMAN CITY 


This is a new place and is situated on the line of the Se- 
attle and Renton Street Railway, and adjoins Columbia City 
on the south. Our work in this part of Seattle was begun | 
in 1891 by E. S. Stockwell. He preached in Columbia and 
organized a Sunday school. At the close of that conference 
year we withdrew from the place. Our work was re-entered 
upon by Thomas E. Webb (a superannuate of one of the Ohio 
conferences) in January, 1908. He organized a class in 
March following, and soon thereafter preached in Pratt’s 
hall in Hillman City, instead of Carlton hall in Columbia. 
We have a membership here of about twenty-five. Two lots, 
110x186 feet in size, and situated on the corner of Colling- 
wood and Railroad Avenues, have been purchased. Two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars was the amount paid for 
them. A chapel, 18x80 feet, has been erected thereon. This 
building is intended as the L of a larger structure, which 
will be erected later. This chapel was’built in one day un- 
der the leadership of the city missionary, Rev. C. W. 
Crooke, and Rev. O. A. Smith. The workmen, about thirty 
in number, began at 7 a. m. Services associated with the 
laying of the foundation were held at 10 a. m. The house 
was enclosed and the work ceased at 7 p.m. At 8 p. m. 
the opening preaching service was held and Brother Crooke 
preached. The congregation embraced about forty persons. 
The labor was donated. The women of the church provided 
lunch for the workmen. 


O. A. Smith has been appointed to supply the pulpit for 
the remainder of the Conference year. 

Names of Officers—J. C. Rhodes, president eee 
League; Mark Wilson, Sunday school superintendent; Mrs. 
M. B. Platt, class leader; Mrs. S. J. Willoughby, B. F. Fer- 
guson and Mrs. Eva Carlton, stewards and trustees. Tadies’ 
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Aid.—Mrs. Josie Tunstall, president; Mrs.. Ida Carrington, 
vice-president; Mrs. Gall, secretary. 

At the annual conference of 1902 plans were entered 
upon whereby a city missionary might be secured for Se- 
attle. This was regarded as necessary in order that the en- 
largement of our work might keep in line with the wonder- 
ful growth of the city. C. W. Crooke of the Indiana Con- 
ference was transferred to the Puget Sound Conference 
by Bishop Cranston, and appointed as city missionary. He 
entered upon his work May ist, 1903. Mrs. Crooke is a 
very efficient helper in this important field; being an excel- 
lent singer, she reaches the hearts of the people with the 
gospel in song, as well as by personal appeal, and calls with 
her husband upon the people at their homes. Though but 
five weeks have passed since they entered upon their work, 
they have established a mission and opened a Sunday school 
at Madrona Heights in the eastern part of the city, where 
they have found eighteen Methodist families. They have 
also begun mission work, and established a Sunday school 
at West Green Lake, a northern suburb of Seattle, where 
they found seventeen Methodist families. The Methodism 
of Seattle should give to this work the recognition and the 
help that its great importance demands, and thus secure for 
it the largest possible success. 


DEACONESS WORK 


The Deaconess work began with the appointment of a 
standing committee in the First Church at the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference, August, 1897. A committee was 
also appointed in the Seattle M. E. preachers’ meeting held 
in Kirkland, July 1898. A joint meeting of these commit- 
tees arranged for the organization and opening of the work 
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which was effected during the autumn of 1898. The first 
Deaconess and the superintendent of the home is Miss Dora 
Adron, who entered upon her duties in December, 1898. 
The second visiting Deaconess, Miss Addie Burbank, came 
upon the field in March, 1899. In March, 1900, two nurse 
Deaconesses, Mrs. Mary King and Miss Mary Venena, be- 
gan work in the hospital. In December, 1900, Miss Ina 
Ingersoll, a visiting Deaconess, arrived. Three other visit- 
ing Deaconesses came subsequently, viz., Miss Mary Murphy 
in June, and Miss Lulu Blanchard and Miss Lillian Gor- 
don in July, 1901.- At present three visiting Deaconesses 
are employed in First Church, Seattle, and one at Ballard. 

Through the generous assistance of Mr. and Mrs. T. S. 
Lippy, a Deaconess’ Home and Hospital were established. 
They purchased a lot one hundred and twenty feet square 
on the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Marion Street, 
converted the three residences facing on Marion Street into 
quarters for the nurses and Deaconesses. They erected a 
substantial building of stone and brick on the north side of 
the lot for hospital purposes, and leased the whole property 
to the Seattle Deaconesses’ Home Association on liberal 
terms. When the managers of the Seattle General Hospital 
learned that it was contemplated to erect a building for hos- 
pital purposes and that its management would be under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with rare mag- 
nanimity they offered to transfer their work to us with all 
assets and good will, stipulating that we should fulfill their 
contracts. The transfer was made Feb. 1st, 1900. The new 
management adopted the name of the former hospital and is 
known as the “Seattle General Hospital.” Hon. Roger S. 
Greene, the chairman of the Board of Managers of the former 
institution, located in another part of the city, favored the 
transfer and assisted in the negotiations. Mrs. Mary King 
was the first superintendent. Later the hospital work was 
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consolidated with the Deaconess Home under the superin- 
tendency of Miss Dora Adron. The new building was com- 
pleted and occupied in December, 1900. It contains seventy- 
four beds and is equipped for the best work. Under the 





GROUP OF DEACONESSES 


care of skilled nurses and efficient management it has en- 
joyed a high degree of success. Its patronage is such as to 
demand early enlargement. Its plan of doing charity work 
only to the extent of the funds it has in hand for that pur- 
pose precludes the possibility of financial embarrassment 
and also secures funds in larger measure because of this pay- 
as-you-go policy. 

The property is worth not less than $75,000. EH. M. 
Randall, pastor of First Church, has been the president of 
the Deaconess Home Association and chairman of the Hos- 
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pital Committee from the beginning. The First M. E. 
Church and the Methodism of Seattle take much interest in 
the work of these combined agencies. They give promise of 
the accomplishment of great and lasting goood. 


FUNERAL 


A remarkable funeral was that of Rev. Chester L. Foote 
and his wife. It occurred January 18th, 1900, from the 
First M. E. church, Seattle. Brother Foote was born in 
Esperence, New York, November ist, 1825. He joined the 
Ohio Conference in 1849. He was married to Cynthia M. 
Baker at Florence, Ohio, in 1851. As a preacher he excelled 
in his clear and forceful expositions of Bible truth. Sister 
Foote was a woman of rare gifts, a pure and beautiful char- 
acter and a devoted Christian. Brother Foote came to the 
Pacific Coast in 1888, hoping thereby to improve his health. 
For a few years previous to their death they had spent their 
winters in California and their summers in Seattle. He died. 
January 6th, 1900, in Los Angeles. Sister Foote arranged 
for the funeral and Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Kilbourne, the 
daughter and son-in-law of Brother and Sister Foote, made 
haste to join their bereaved mother in Los Angeles and accom- 
pany her in bringing the body of their father to Seattle for 
interment. On the way north, in the high altitudes of the 
mountains, while seated at a table in the dining car, Sister 
Foote was taken with a hemorrhage and in a few moments 
she was not, for God had taken her. The doubly-bereaved 
children telegraphed ahead and a second casket was put on 
the train at Ashland, Or., and the two caskets containing the 
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precious dust of the father and mother were brought to Seat- 
tle together. The services at the church were unusually im- 
pressive. ‘The two bodies were placed before the chancel. A 
solemn hush fell upon the congregation. It seemed as if we 
could almost hear the rustle of wings. The gates of pearl 
had opened and our translated friends had passed through 
them. Revs. W. B. Farrah and L. H. Baker, members of 
the North Ohio Conference and friends of Brother and Sister 
Foote, made addresses. This being a double funeral, the text 
was also of a dual character. The writer, A. Atwood, made 
brief remarks from 2 Samuel, 1-23: ‘They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives and in their death they were not di- 
vided,” and Philippians 1-21: “To die is gain.” The pas- 
tors of the M. E. churches in Seattle, about fourteen in num- 
ber, occupied the pulpit platform and participated in the serv- 
ices. The ministers acted as pallbearers. There was a dou- 
ble set of these. Two hearses bore the bodies to the Lake 
View Cemetery, where they were laid side by side in a 
double grave. 


WEDDINGS 


During my pastorate in Seattle I married many people, 
among whom were three couples who forgot to pay the usual 
marriage fee. I paid $1 for each of the certificates given 
them, and $1 also to have each of the marriages recorded with 
the clerk of the county, as the law required. A man who 
expects the preacher to marry him for nothing is mean 
enough, but the fellow who gets him into a corner where he 
ies compelled to pay the expenses of the transaction or be 
known as a violator of the law and liable to be fined or go 
to jail, is too mean to have a wife or a home. He deserves _ 
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confinement in the solitude of a dungeon until he repents of 
his meanness. I had one wedding, however, for which I re- 
ceived one hundred dollars. Applying the law of compensa- 
tion to these several cases the outcome was not so bad after all. 
I knew of the case of a man who called upon a minister to 
marry him and he paid my friend who tied the knot $99.99. 
A story is told of an eccentric fellow who called upon one of 
our pastors in an Eastern city, and said, “I want to get mar- 
ried and I desire to-make a bargain with you in regard to it. 
I do not want to pay you anything now, but if this marriage 
turns out all right I will give you fifty dollars in one year 
from today.” The minister said ‘‘All right,” and performed 
the ceremony. One year from that day the man returned 
and said, “This marriage has turned out much better than I 
anticipated, and I shall pay you one hundred dollars instead 
of fifty.” 

Over thirty years ago a resident of this Puget Sound 
country advertised in an Eastern paper for a wife. After 
some correspondence a woman crossed the continent expecting 
to find a husband and a home in this land of the setting 
sun. Just before the steamer landed (for we had no rail- 
roads in those days here) this woman asked a man, perhaps 
an officer on the boat, if he knew Mr. “O, yes, I 
know him well. Will you be kind enough to point him out 
to me? Certainly, said the obliging officer. As they neared 
the wharf the attention of the lady was directed to the man 
for whom she had left home and friends. Our would-be 
benedict was there to meet his affianced, but had neglected 
to wash his face, comb his hair or change his raiment. His 
appearance was so repulsive that the woman turned away 
in disgust. Mr. left the wharf with a sad heart, think- 
ing that she for whom he had been looking and waiting had 
not come. He was a sober and industrious man, and had con- 
siderable property, but was oblivious to the refinements of 
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genteel society. Several years thereafter I married him to an 
estimable woman. His former experience and the advice of 
friends had perhaps wrought a change in his ideals, for on 
this occasion he was attired in broadcloth and was rather pre- 
possessing in appearance and in manner. It is said of the 
gifted and pious Summerfield that he received a letter from 
a woman of wealth, refinement and prominence stating that 
her heart, her fortune and her hand were at his disposal. He 
acknowledged the receipt of her letter and said: “Dear 
Madam—Give your heart to the Lord Jesus Christ, give your 
fortune to the poor, give your hand to the man who asks you 
for it.” The last sentence was unnecessarily severe. A man 
may express his admiration for a woman, but she may not 
indicate her preference for the man she loves lest she offend 
against the usages of society. In this there is more sentiment 
than justice. 

John F. Damon, a Congregational minister of Seattle, has 
perhaps married more people than any other man on the Pa- 
cific Coast. In the year 1900 he married 302 couples, and 
officiated at eighty-five funerals. In the last eight years he 
has married 3,414 persons, and buried 815. In the years 
of 1896 and 1897 he married 288 people each year, a singu- 
lar coincidence. On his 74th birthday, Sunday, February 
17th, 1901, he married two couples and preached two funeral 
sermons. On another day, and very soon thereafter, he offi- 
ciated at three weddings and one funeral. In one case in this 
long list of marriages he received a fee of one hundred dol- 
lars, and in another case fifty dollars. He has married over 
fifty couples who neglected to remunerate him for his serv- 
ices. This forgetfulness on their part made him responsible 
for the expense involved, amounting to over one hundred 
dollars. Mr. Damon has the names of the parties and the 
dates of all the weddings and the funerals at which he has 
officiated. 
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So large a number of marriages suggest the union of 
many happy hearts, of pleasant homes and of useful lives. 
They also remind us, as things go now, of family turmoils, 
of blighted hopes, of homes darkened with many shadows, 
and of large grists for the divorce mills of the country. So 
large a number of deaths tell of tearful eyes, of aching hearts, 


of bereaved ones to 
“whom, has come a sense 
of loneliness before un- 
known, and of firesides 
shrouded in the drapery 
of death. They point 
also to blessed reunions 
in that land where 
death comes not, where 
the business of the un- 
dertaker will be gone, 
where parting will come 
never more and where 
the feet of the redeemed 
multitudes will touch 
the pathways of light 
with angel fleetness. He 
has been remarkably 
successful as a nuptial 





JOHN F. DAMON 


caterer. If our readers should desire to change their life of 

celibacy for one of connubial felicity, they would find that our 
brother would be delighted to serve them as master of cere- 
monies on that occasion. Mr. Damon began work in the office 
of the Lynn Record, in Lynn, Mass., when he was 10 years 
old. During his apprenticeship he set up the account of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria and afterward of her marriage. 
He published a newspaper, “The Northwest,’ in Port 
Townsend in 1860. He claims that it was the first Repub- 
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lican paper published in the Territory of Washington. 

John Fox Damon was born February 17, 1827, in 
Waltham, Mass. He came to this coast in 1849. 
He preached in Seattle in 1869 and 1870, and organized 
the Plymouth Congregational church. 





REMINISCENT 


Prior to 1876 there were Indian bawdy houses or squaw 
brothels (as they were called) in Seattle and other towns on 
Puget Sound. These resorts were of the lowest and vilest 
character. The frantic cries of those whose sin had brought 
them to the verge of madness and despair were heard. Drink- 
ing, brawling, fighting, swearing, gambling, robbery and 
prostitution were carried on in them. ‘There were protests 
against them, and some efforts made to close them, but all to 
no avail. It is doubtful, however, whether they were any 
worse than many places of like character that are now per- 
mitted to exist in this and other cities of the United States. 
Hon. J. R. Lewis was appointed judge of the district court. 
He directed the officers of the law to close these places, and 
warned the proprietors that they must quit the business. 
For a little time the law and the orders of the court were 
evaded by closing and leaving town a week or two before the 
opening of the court, and returning again immediately after 
adjournment, but this ruse did not work. The court ordered 
that the buildings be torn down or burned to the ground, and 
the mandate was carried out in several instances. Thus the 
squaw brothels were closed up. 

The judge was a terror to evil-doers, and his fearless 
execution of the statutes had its reward in a better obsery- 
ance of the law and in the sanction and approval of all good 
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citizens. In 1886 J. R. Lewis and Orange Jacobs were 
elected from King County to the Legislature. Largely as the 
result of their efforts the law taxing church property, which 
was in force at that time, was repealed. They also assisted 
in securing the passage of a local option law permitting the 
people of any given locality in the territory to determine — 
whether intoxicating liquors should be sold in their township 
or municipality. 

Orange Jacobs was elected as delegate from this terri- 
tory to the United States Congress in 1875, and was re- 
elected in 1877. 

In the organic law of this state there is slight recogni- 
tion of God or of the claims of the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. No provision is made for the observance of religious 
ceremonies or the performance of religious duties in connec- 
tion with the affairs of state. Not only are these claims 
ignored, but the language of the constitution of the state is 
such that it amounts almost to a positive interdiction of the 
application of religious duties to these matters. No provision 
is made for the opening of the sessions of the Legislature 
with prayer or the helpful ministrations of religion in the 
‘asylums, the benevolent and the penal institutions of the 
state. Thus, Washington occupies a unique and anomalous 
position in her relation to all the states of Christendom; and 
this not because her people are any less Christian than those 
of other states, but solely for the reason that she was unfor- 
tunately and falsely represented by those who were elected 
to form her constitution. 

In 1884 John Leary, Esq., was elected mayor of Seattle. 
His administration of the affairs of the city was wise, pro- 
gressive and business-like. Several public improvements were 
inaugurated during his term of service, viz.: The first per- 
manent work on streets was begun at this time. City ordi- 
nances relating to the liquor traffic were enforced. All the 
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dram shops were closed on Sundays. Criminals were prose- 
cuted and tramps and vagrants were not permitted to hold 
the citizens in terror and menace the peace of the city. This 
period marked the beginning of an era of advance in all the 
material and commercial interests of Seattle. 

Mr. Leary has generously assisted financially in several 
church enterprises in which the writer has been interested, 
in this city and in the surrounding country. 

There are many dangers that menace the safety and 
threaten the life of American institutions. Prominent 
among these destructive agencies are: 

1st. The corruption of partisan polities. 

2nd. The spirit of lawlessness that pervades society, 
whereby the wholesome restraints of the law are ignored; 
while the officers whose sworn duty it is to execute it (in 
many instances) permit its open violation in the interest of 
the criminal classes. Nothing could be more subversive of 
the principles that are necessary to safeguard society and 
maintain its existence. 

3rd. The demoraliizng and deadly effects of the liquor 
traffic. Unless these dangerous tendencies and influences are 
restrained and counteracted, our civilization will be its own 
executioner. The safety of society, the maintenance and 
perpetuity of our institutions, depend upon the habits of 
industry, the intelligence, and above all upon that crowning 
attribute of all human greatness, viz.: The moral character 
of the people. 


Y. M. C. A.—SEATTLE 


- The death of Mr. Firstbrook referred to in another part 
of this book was followed by a deeper consecration and in- 
creased activity on the part of the young people of my church. 
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They secured a room on Commercial Street, near Jackson. 
The property belonged to the Dr. D. S. Maynard estate, and 
Mrs. Maynard was very enthusiastic in her efforts to assist 
them. Here they established a reading room and held reli- 
gious services. In 1877 some change in the property made it 
necessary that the room be vacated, and immediately there- 
after efforts were put forth by these young people to organ- 
ize a “Young Men’s Christian Association.” Mrs. Dr. 
Maynard rendered valuable assistance in this, as did also a 
few young persons from the Brown church (Protestant Meth- 
odist) and the Presbyterian church. We met for the pur- 
pose of talking over the matter at the M. E. church, and 
afterwards at Lewis’ Hall, on Second Avenue near Cherry 
Street, where the Downs block now stands. I met with them 
for I wanted the religious vigor of the old organization trans- 
ferred into the new and not have it degenerate into a club. 
There were some outside influences that sought to subvert it 
from its true mission. Dr. Geo. F. Whitworth expressed 
much interest in this feature of the case. I urged him to 
meet with us, which he did and gave valuable assistance in 
giving a religious cast to the organization. I suggested the 
name of Dexter Horton for president of the association: 
Under his leadership the organization accomplished much 
good. They held services on the street on Sunday, and fre- 
quently on week nights when the weather would permit. 
They had weekly and well-attended services at Lewis’ Hall. 
This was the beginning of the “Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Seattle.” 

The present status of the organization and its work is 
indicated in the following statement furnished by Brother 
Arn §. Allen, general secretary: “The Seattle association 
has an aggregate membership of nearly one thousand, two 
- hundred and thirty-four of whom are boys under 16 years 
of age. It has property valued at $60,000, and is free from 
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debt. It expended in its work in 1901, $12,000. Six men 
give their entire time to the discharge of duties associated 
with the interests of the organization, as heads of the differ- 
ent departments.” 

The following summary is for the year 1901: In the 
religious work, 58 distinctively evangelistic meetings were 
held, attended by 5,921 men, at which there were 44 conver- 
sions. There were 60 young men in the Bible class. Bible 
study and prayer meetings are features of the regular weekly 
service. 

The educational department comprises the following 
agencies: The night school has an enrollment of 225 men, 
27 different subjects being taught and 12 teachers employed. 
The reading rooms are two in number, one public and the 
other for members only. In these there are 34 magazines 
and 30 newspapers. The library contains 1,100 volumes. 
Practical and life work talks are given; also lectures and 
entertainments. 

The physical training department embraces a thoroughly 
equipped gymnasium, in charge of a competent director, one 
assistant and twelve leaders. The baths, swimming and 
locker rooms are adjuncts of this department. Four hundred 
and seventy-six men were enrolled in the classes during the 
year. The other departments are known as the social, the 
employment and the boys’ department. Over 12,000 men 
visit the building every month. An average of 2,834 men use 
the privileges of the physical department. By comparison 
the work of the Seattle association ranks twice as high as 
the population of the city, as compared with the work and 
population of other cities, and nearly three times as high as 
the value of the building and equipment would indicate as 
the maximum standard of work. 

The names of the principal officers are: T. S. Lippy, 
President; H. C. Ewing, Vice President; S. J. B. Murphy, 
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Secretary; J. A. Cathcart, Treasurer. Secretaries—Arn S. 
Allen, General Secretary; A. C. Douthitt, Physical Direc- 
tor; Robert Carey, Membership Secretary; M. M. Moss, 
Educational Director; Carroll E. Kirk, Office Secretary. — 
God blass the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation here and everywhere, and give them large success. 
If, themselves baptized with the spirit of God, their hearts 
aglow with love Divine, they would launch out into the deep 
of an earnest and practical evangelism, multitudes would be 
led to Christ through their instrumentality and their organ- 
ization would be a potent factor in the salvation of the world. 


SALVATION ARITY AND VOLUNTEERS 


The Salvation Army and the Volunteers of America are 
doing a good work in Seattle. They have services on the 
streets and their halls are crowded with people. Souls are 
saved at almost every service. Staff Capt. C. E. McAbee 
informed me that thev have three army corps in Seattle— 
two English-speaking and one Scandinavian. The aggregate 
attendance at the street meetings in the last four months is 
estimated to have been 39,000. One hundred and twenty 
persons claimed to have been converted at their altars during 
that period. 

Among their most efficient workers are some who have 
been rescued from the depths of sin and have lived faithful 
and consistent Christian lives for many years. 

The Volunteers of America work along lines similar to 
those employed by the Salvation Army. Capt. John Ander- 
son informed me that within the seven months preceding 
January Ist, 1901, the aggregate attendance at their serv- 
ices embraced several thousands of people. Over two hun- 
dred persons in that time had sought Christ at their altars, 
whose changed lives gave evidence of the truthfulness of their 
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testimony. It is claimed that there is much wild-fire in their 
services and work. A little wild-fire mixed with real fire is 
better than a dead formalism which has no fire at all. In 
the one there is warmth and life; in the other-the chill of 
spiritual death. It is claimed that their methods have in 
them a jingle that partakes of a spirit of levity and irrever- 
ence. There may be some ground of truth in this state- 
ment, yet their right to live has been determined by the 
moral grandeur of their achievements. They reclaim the 
wayward, they minister to the wants of the sick and the dying, 
they feed the hungry, they seek after the lost ones, their 
effort is to lead humanity Godward, and they get such a grip 
on their work that they bring things to pass. In their knee 
drills is the secret of their success. God bless them and in- 
crease their efficiency, and multiply their numbers, until the 
light of their camp-fires shall encircle the globe, and the 
echoes of their drum-beat shall be heard around the world. 
Another important section of gospel work in Seattle is 
that under the leadership of Dr. Alexander DeSoto at his 
Wayside Mission. He holds meetings every night in the week 
and three times on Sunday, in a basement hall. These serv- 
ices are preceded by street. meetings. The religious exer- 
cises are very simple, the preaching very plain, consisting of 
a brief exposition of Scripture’ and always of an expository 
character, emphasizing the reality and the terribleness of sin. 
The love of Christ for sinners, the necessity of repentance, 
the joy of forgiveness, and the importance of beginning a 
new life immediately, are the subjects dwelt upon. Songs, 
prayers, testimonies and personal interviews occupy most of 
the time. The hall is crowded, many nationalities being 
represented. Conversions are frequent, and of the old-fash- 
ioned sort. The doctor has a hospital ship which he oper- 
ates in connection with his Wayside Mission. She is moored 
at the wharf. The engines and boilers have been removed. 
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They have a dispensary, operating room, reception parlor, 
dining room and kitchen. The staterooms are occupied by 
patients. The ship is full all the time, and many are turned 
away. 

The humanitarian character and extent of the work done 
at the Wayside Mission hospital will rival that of some of the 
older and better known institutions of this class in the larger 
cities of the Coast. Here many difficult surgical operations 
have been performed, and the sick and the injured are cared 
for in a Christian-like manner. 

This good work is sustained by the doctor from his pri- 


vate funds, supplemented by the contributions of benevo- 
lently disposed people who, like the good Samaritan, are 


willing to assist in relieving the sufferings of their fellow- 
men by their helpful ministrations. Some financial assist- 
ance is occasionally received from patients or their friends. 

Dr. DeSoto was born 
in Spain. He was edu- 
eated for the Jesuit 
priesthood. He after- 
ward studied medicine. 
He is a lineal descend- 
ent of the famous Span- 
ish navigator of the 
same name who discov- 
ered the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. He 
was converted in the 
Crittenten Mission in 
the city of New York 
about twelve years ago, 
and has no doubt been 
influenced to some ex- DR. DeSOTO 


tent by the noble example of the founder of that mission. 
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SEATIEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 


Mission work among the seamen at this port (Seattle) 
was begun in 1878 under the direction of Chaplain R. S. 
Stubbs, who represented the Parent Seamen’s Friend Society 
of New York. Rev. P. Harrison was appointed to the local 
chaplaincy. <A building was rented and fitted up on the Yes- 
ler wharf, at the foot of Mill Street (now Yesler Way). 
This was used for a coffee room, reading room and for 
prayer meetings and preaching services, and a general head- 
quarters for sailors—a bethel and seamen’s home. At a meet- 
ing composed of representatives from the Methodist Episco- 
pal, the Protestant Methodist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational churches, held Sunday afternoon, 
May 18th, 1879, this building was formally opened and set 
apart for the purposes herein indicated. The opening prayer 
was offered by I. Dillon, pastor of the M. E. church, and the 
dedicatory sermon was preached by R. S. Stubbs. Rev. Sam- 
uel Greene, of the Congregational church, read the Scrip- 
tures. Revs. W. H. Stratton, of the Presbyterian; J. P. 
Ludlow and J. A. Worth, of the Baptist, and J. F. Ellis, 
of the Congregational churches, were present and partici- 
pated in the exercises. The dedicatory prayer was offered 
by Daniel Bagley, pastor of the Protestant Methodist church, 
and the benediction was pronounced by P. Harrison. 


Dr. G. A. Weed was president of the local society, and 
Prof. A. J. Anderson, president: of the University of Wash- 
ington, was the secretary. 


During the month of January, 1878, a committee of 
ladies representing the Sunday schools of Portland, Or., 
presented to the Seamen’s Friend Society in this city a beau- 
tiful bethel flag. The presentation was made on board the 
bark “Katie Fleckinger,”’ Capt. Gilman commander, Jan- 
uary 20th, 1878. The honor of hoisting the flag was con- 
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ferred upon two Sunday school children, Master Alva Curtis, 
of the Congregational church, and Miss Mamie Boardman, 
of the Protestant Methodist church. 

The building was burned about a year and a half after 
the opening, and soon thereafter Thos. Rees took charge of 
the work. He did faithful service for several years, when 
bis health failed and he returned to his New England home 
and soon thereafter he passed away. For about a year the 
sailors on the incoming and the outgoing ships at this port 
had no sky-pilot to extend to them his kindly greeting and 
point them to Christ, the Savior of the world. 

In December, 1901, Geo. F. West was appointed to the 
chaplaincy at this port. He reorganized and incorporated 
the society. Hon. R. 8. Greene, ex-chief justice of this state, 
is president. . 

It was found difficult to board the ships in the harbor. 
To meet this need a 
launch was built—“The 
Bethel Messenger.” By 
the use of this boat 
Chaplain West holds 
services on shipboard 
every Sunday. He also 
visits the ships on week 








days at the noon hour, 
speaks to the sailors and 
distributes Bibles, mag- 
azines, papers and com- 
fort bags among them. 
A bethel at this port, 
where the sailor may 
come and find help and 
guidance, is the great 
—the pre-eminent need 
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in this important work. The President, Hon. R. S. Greene, 
has well said: “To these men our city owes, and always will 
owe, much. Our prosperity depends, and always will de- 
pend, in a large measure upon them. <A maritime com- 
munity like ours has towards them a peculiar responsibility. 
A somewhat similar responsibility we are accustomed to rec- 
ognize and discharge by planning and legislating for the wel- 
fare of those classes who are abiding and necessary factors 
of our business life, such as merchants, manufacturers, car- 
riers, laborers; but no factor of our population is more con- 
tinuing and necessary than these, to whom we owe, also, and 
peculiarly, both hospitality and special moral safeguards. 
We owe then hospitality because their coming is sudden, 
their stay short, their means small, themselves strangers. 
We owe them special moral aid and safeguard because of the 
part of the city they must necessarily visit is the water front, 
where are the saloons and the dive-infested streets where they 
are especially exposed to vice, imposition and ruin.” 

Seattle is one of the great shipping marts of the Pacific 
Coast. Seafaring men in increasingly large numbers will 
arrive and depart from this port. The city that is benefited 
sc extensively by the labors of these men should assist in 
strengthening the agencies that promote their welfare and 
contribute to the betterment of the conditions that surround 
them. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


Port Townsend was named in 1792 by Capt. Geo. Van- 
couver in honor of the English Marquis Townshend. The 
name has been slightly abbreviated by dropping the “h.” 

Port Townsend is beautiful for situation. Few cities are 
as fortunate in the scenic grandeur of their surroundings. 
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Select a time when the light and the shadows will best show 
the forms and colors revealed in the scene before you, when 
the earth and sea and sky are in a mood to present them- 
selves in their best attire; then seek some eminence where 
your eyes can feast and your soul can warm with admiration 
for the sublime things that God hath made, and made them, 
too, to fill your heart with cheer and your life with gladness. 
The waters of the bay and of Puget Sound and of the Straits 
of Juan De Fuca all lie within the range of your vision. 
The mountains in the distance are crowned with snow, and 
rise in stately grandeur above the water line. The wooded 
hills are covered with verdure, the valleys are carpeted with 
grass and the headlands and the islands beyond shine with 
emerald. brightness. 

Port Townsend is the chief port of entry for the Puget 
Sound customs district. The bay is large and commodious. 
It is not excelled by any harbor on Puget Sound in the extent 
and value of its ship anchorage ground. Incoming and: 
outgoing ships anchor in Port Townsend harbor in large 
numbers. 

The first reference in the conference records to Port 
Townsend is in the manuscript minutes of 1854. In the list 
of appointments this assignment was made: “Port Townsend 
and Port Gamble—W. B. Morse.” He preached at these 
points, but his labors for the most part were confined to 
Whidby Island. 

Port Townsend has always been considered a very diffi- 
cult place in which to carry on religious work. The liquor 
and the gambling element have always held high carnival. 
John F. DeVore’s first preaching in Port Townsend was on 
this wise; He reached the city on Saturday evening, and 
secured permission to hold services in the court house the 
next day. It was a small wooden structure at the lower end 
of Water Street. On Sunday morning in order to circulate 
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word of the service he called upon the people at the saloons 
and elsewhere and invited them to come out. He entered a 
large hotel and gambling house where a number of games 
were in progress, and introduced himself and announced his 
preaching service. John Quayle, familiarly known as 
“Poker Jack,” a leader among the gamblers, and who was 
afterward killed in the same saloon in a gambling brawl, 
picked up his cards and his money and said, “Come on, 
boys,” and led the crowd to the place of meeting. At the 
close Poker Jack took up a liberal collection. 

It is a mistaken notion that you must not preach the 
Word of Life to the people unless they call or invite you to 
do it. Jesus said, “Go ye into all the world and preach my 
gospel to every creature.” “Go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city and bring in hither the poor and the 
maimed and the halt and the blind.” There have been many 
conspicuous examples of the “Go” as applied to the work of 
Methodism on this Coast. In the early days Wm. Taylor 
went into the streets, the alleys and the slums of San Fran- 
cisco, and into the moral jungles of darkest Africa, and urged 
men to turn away from their sins and give their hearts to 
God. J. H. Wilber, in Portland, and J. F. Devore in the 
Puget Sound country, went into the saloons and the gam- 
bling houses and preached Christ to the people. They and 
their compeers left a trail of light in their pathway as they 
bore the message of salvation to those who did not send for 
them. Another manifestation of ecclesiastical nonsense is 
seen in the notion that you must not receive money for the 
establishment or maintenance of Christian institutions that 
comes from sources that are morally objectionable. Thus, 
money having passed through the hands of the saloon keeper 
and the gambler would have the brand of Cain upon it and 
could not be used for sacred purposes. If this standard were 
earried out to the letter no Christian work could survive, for 
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a large per cent. of the money of the world has at some time 
and by somebody been offered upon the altars of Bacchus. 
The truth is that the cattle upon a thousand hills, the gold 
and the silver in the mountains and in the treasuries of the 
earth and in the pockets of the people belong to God. We 
should consecrate ourselves and our money to Him, and the 
more we give until the full measure of our duty is reached the 
better for us and for the cause that receives our benefactions. 
Much depends upon the motive that inspires the gift. Money 
given to a good object with a sincere and Christianlike pur- 
pose, though contributed by those who are low down in sin, 
will be a blessing to the giver and certainly not a curse to the 
cause to which it is contributed. Money given as a bribe 
or for purposes of corruption should not be received when 
such a motive is even remotely apparent in the transaction. 

At intervals, beginning in the 50’s, the ministers of the 
M. E. church had preaching services in Port Townsend. The 
pastors of Whidby Island and others passing through the 
country rendered occasional service. John F. Damon organ- 
ized the first Sunday school there in 1860. He also read 
sermons for the people occasionally. He published a news- 
paper there—“The Northwest.” B. C. Lippincott, a Meth- 
odist minister, at that time taught the public school in Port 
Townsend, and also preached frequently for the people. The 
services were held in the school house. A notice of them ap- 
peared in “The Northwest.” 

In April, 1871, A. Laubach, of the Iowa Conference, was 
transferred by Bishop Ames to the Oregon Conference, and 
stationed at Port Townsend. He arrived with his family 
May 4th. In the early part of that year the Presiding Elder 
of the Puget Sound District, J. F. Devore, secured a lot 55 
by 110 feet, on the corner of Tyler and Clay Streets, and a 
church 26 by 40 feet was erected thereon, the cost of which 
was about $1,400. The house was dedicated by Revs. Devore 
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and Laubach, July 2d, 1871. <A society of five members was 
organized, consisting of the following persons, viz.: N. D. 
Hill and wife, Albert Briggs and rife. and Mrs. L. Laubach, 
the pastor’s wife. On the afternoon of the day of dedication 
a Sabbath school was organized. A. Laubach was elected 
Superintendent; Mrs. N. D. Hill, Assistant Superintendent ; 
J. N, Laubach, Secretary and Librarian; N. D. Hill, Treas- 
urer; Miss M. A. Laubach and Miss Anna McCurdy, Or- 
ganists. The Board of Trustees when the church was built 
embraced the following 
persons: N. D. Hill, 
Albert Briggs, John E. 
Burns and I. I. Harned. 
On Monday, July 3rd, 
the day following the 
dedication, the first 
quarterly Conference 
was held. Those pres- 
ent were J. F. Devore, 
Presiding Elder; A. 
Laubach, pastor; N. D. 
Hill, steward and trus- 
tee, and A. Briggs, trus- 
_tee. The pastor’s report 
was not encouraging. 
Brother Laubach was a A. LAUBACH 

faithful pastor, and was 

greatly respected by the people. The pastorates for the 
charge have been as follows: A. Laubach, 1871-2. Abraham 
Laubach was born in Columbia County, Pennsylvania, Jan- 
uary 24th, 1821. He was conevrted and united with 
the M. E. are 3 in 1840. In 1853 he was received on trial 
in the Iowa Conference. Over two thousand persons were 
converted and added to the church as the result of his labors 
in that Conference. 
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He was transferred to the Oregon Conference in 1870, 
and in 1876 was appointed as publisher and business manager 
of the Pacific Christian Advocate. In 1884 he came into the 
Puget Sound Conference as one of its charter members. He 
died at his home near Port Discovery, Wash., July 7th, 
1892. G. H. Greer, 1873; B. J. Sharp, 1874; John Rea 
(Presbyterian), 1874 to 1876. 

Mr. Rea occupied the M. E. church for about two years 
while he was building a Presbyterian church. At this time 
plans were entered upon to finish, improve and beautify the 
M. E. church. It was weather-boarded, lathed and plastered, 
papered, seated with pews and furnished with carpets, chan- 
deliers, ete. Dr. N. D. Hill and Mrs. Hill and Capt. W. F. 
Killgore, of the United States revenue service, at that time 
serving on this station, gave liberally in cash and labor them- 
selves, and secured help from others. From $1,200 to $1,500 
in money and labor were expended upon the building. The 
house was rededicated in August, 1877, by Dr. J. H. Acton, 
at that time editor of the Pacific Christian Advocate. In the 
fall of 1877 John Parsons, who had been recommended by 
the quarterly conference of Seattle and admitted on trial in 
the annual conference, was appointed to Port Townsend. He 
served the charge two years. In the organization of the Puget 
Sound Conference in 1884, his name remained on the roll 
of the Oregon Conference. He has served the church in the 
Presiding Eldership and some of the most important pastor- 
ates in the Oregon Conference, and also represented the Pa- 
cific Coast Conferences upon some of the General Conference 
committees. S. A. Starr, 1879; W. I. Cosper, 1880-1. Dur- 
ing the pastorate of Brother Cosper the parsonage was built 
and a good work was accomplished. S. H. Todd, 1882; N. 
Doane, 1883; I. Dillon, 1884-5. During the pastorate of 
Brother Dillon the church building was enlarged. The An- 
tual Conference of 1886 was held here, beginning August 
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12th. Bishop W. L. Harris presided; John N. Denison was 
elected secretary. 

Bishop W. H. Warren and wife and Hon. Morrisson R. 
Waite, Chief Justice of the United States, on their way 
home from a trip to Alaska, visited the Conference and by 
their presence and words of kindly greeting added much inter- 
est to the session. J. N. Denison, 1886-7-8. Church mem- 
bership largely increased, 
sweeping revival under the 
leadership of Mrs. E. M. 
Barrett, subscription suff- 
eient for new church, but 
not for the inflated ideals 
of the people—opportun- | 
ity lost. A fatal blunder. 

This was Brother Den- 
ison’s last pastorate in the 
Puget Sound Conference. 
At the session of 1891 he 
was appointed to the finan- 
cial agency of the Method- 
ist Hospital in Portland, 
and in 1892 was trans- 
ferred to the Oregon Con- 
ference. He was a gradu- JOHN N. DENISON 
ate of Willamette Uni- 
versity and of Drew Theological Seminary. He filled some 
of the first pastorates in the Methodist Episcopal church in 
the Pacific Northwest. He was born on the high seas, near 
Cape Horn, December 25th, 1849, and died at Grant’s Pass, 
Or., January 13th, 1897. 

Brother Denison gave me this incident: On one of his 
charges he was about to administer the sacrament of baptism. 
As he approached the altar with the bowl of water in his 
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hand a brother who was noted for his relentless antipathy for 
this mode of baptism stepped hastily forward and put one 
hand on the head of the candidate and held the other hand 
in readiness to strike the preacher in case of an attempt to 
put water on the head that he had covered with his hand. 
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Brother Denison set the bowl on the stand and stepped on 
the other side of the altar rail, took hold of the brother and 
led him as tenderly as possible to his seat, sat him down, told 
him to sit there, and went back and finished the service with- 
out further interruption. S. 8. Sulliger, 1889-90-1-2; E. R. 
King, 1893. Resigned March, 1894. W. O. Benadom took 
his place and was reappointed for 1895-6-7. Hard times; 
debts paid, church painted. W. H. Leech, 1898-9-1900-1. A 
new church has been erected here during the past year under 
the leadership of the pastor. The old church was moved, its 
position changed, and utilized in the construction of the new 
building. Larger and better church accommodations have 
been needed for several years. It is a substantial and commo- 
dious edifice, and cost $4,500. It is a marvel of cheapness, 
utility and good appearance for the amount of money ex- 
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pended in its construction. A beautiful memorial window is 
inscribed to the memory of Mrs. E. Rose. Success was made 
possible by the toil and sacrifice of both pastor and people. 
The work was done largely by volunteer or donated labor. 
The pastor wrestled with the hammer, the saw and the hod 
for one hundred and twenty days. The dedication took place 
December 8th, 1901. KE. M. Randall, pastor of First church, 
Seattle, preached the dedicatory sermon, and’ managed the 
financial side of the service, raising $1,200, which amount 
will meet all outstanding obligations. At the close of the 
evening service B. F. Brooks, Presiding Elder of the district, 
dedicated the church to the worship of God. Blessed is the 
man who builds churches, but thrice blessed is he who builds 
and pays for them. 

Names of official members: Exhorter—J. T. Douegan. 
Stewards—Mrs. E. M. Barrett, Mrs. Mary Spoor, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Myers, Mrs. Carrie Williams, Miss Alice Carroll, Mr. 
D. H. Kenaga, Mr. J. M. Lockhart. Trustees—David Lind- 
say, E. Carroll, O. L. Terry, W. H. Wilcox, C. E. Fountain. 
Sunday School Superintendent—Mr. A. A. Batcheller. Ep- 
worth League President—Miss Grace Lindsay. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—President, Mrs. W. H. Leech; Vice President, Mrs. 
Spoor; Secretary, Mrs. Leech; Treasurer, Mrs. Williams. 
J. A. Sutton, 1902. He was transferred from the Minnesota 
Conference. 

On the occasion of a visit to Port Townsend in the interest 
of our work I was told of a man in that vicinity who must 
have had a vein of waggish humor in his make-up. During 
the first administration of Mr. Cleveland he purchased a dog, 
and being an enthusiastic admirer of the president he named 
the dog “Grover.” At the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term, and he had failed to secure a re-election, he changed 
his dog’s name to “Dennis.” At the close of the next four 
years, and Mr. Cleveland had been elected a second time, he 
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changed the name back to “Grover.” I presume that there- 
after the dog was permitted to live to the end of his days 
without further change of name or disturbance of his politi- 
eal affiliations. 

The reference in the beginning of this chapter to dropping 
the “h” in the name given to the key city of Puget Sound is 
suggestive of an incident with which I was conversant. A 
minister was holding a revival meeting. A young man had 
preached for him from the text “Shibboleth,” Judges 12:6. 
My friend, the pastor, arose to give an exhortation. He had 
a slight impediment in his speech, and when occasionally he 
came to a word he could not speak he went around it by has- 
tily selecting some other word to take its place. This time, 
however, he experienced an overwhelming defeat. The word 
“shibboleth” was too much for him. It was like a fortress, 
flanked and buttressed. on every side. He could not get over 
it or around it. He said: “My friends, I am afraid a great 
many of you will not be able to get into heaven, for you can- 
not give the password. You cannot say “sh-sh-sh—.” He 
could not speak the word. The point that amused his friends 
and contributed not a little to his own embarrassment was, 
ke could not get there himself for he could not give the pass- 
word. 


VANCOUVER 


This is the oldest town in Western Washington. Lieut. 
Broughton, an English officer, who visited the place in 1792, 
regarded it as of great strategic importance and called the 
point now occupied by the town Fort Vancouver. 

The Northwest Company established a trading post here 
in 1820. At that date they had entire control of the trade 
of the Oregon country. In 1821 the Northwest Company and 
the Hudson Bay Company were consolidated and soon there- 
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after Vancouver became the headquarters of the Hudson Bay 
Company in the Pacific Northwest. They carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with the Indians. 

The prairies a few miles back from Vancouver were cov- 
ered with luxuriant and nutritious grasses, over which roamed 
large herds of cattle and sheep. It is claimed that their farm- 
ing and grazing lands embraced 6,000 acres, and that the 
standard number of their cattle was about 3,000, and their 
sheep about 2,500. 

The place is named in honor of the great English ex- 
plorer, and the county in honor of Clarke, one of the Ameri- 
can explorers who came up the Columbia River in 1805. 

Vancouver is beautiful for situation. The land rises grad- 
ually from the Columbia and gives the city and the surround- 
ing country a fine scenic appearance. Adjoining the city is 
the United States garrison. The reservation embraces an 
area of 640 acres, and is one of the most beautiful and health- 
fully located army posts in the United States. The govern- 
ment has expended a large amount of money in the erection 
of buildings and in laying out the grounds and beautifying 
them. The city has a population of 7,000, and is surrounded 
by a large body of fertile land especially adapted to the 
growth of fruit and of grass. 

It is a fact worthy of special mention that the first ser- 
mon preached in the Pacific Coast country, aside from the 
exhortation of Mr. Lee at Fort Hall, referred to elsewhere in 
this book, was delivered by Jason Lee in Vancouver, Wash., 
September 28th, 1834. Zion’s first bugle call to repentance 
and to the hearing of God’s Word came from the lips of a 
Methodist preacher, and the place where the message was 
delivered is in Western Washington and within the lines of 
the Puget Sound Conference, thus in a measure making it the 
birthplace of Pacific Coast Methodism. It was the first place 
where the seed was sown that has ripened into harvests of 
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blessing to the people of the Northwest, not only in a religious 
sense but in a social and civil sense as well. On the 14th of 
December, 1834, Mr. Lee visited Vancouver and baptized 
four adults and seventeen children. These were the first per- 
sons consecrated to God in baptism on Oregon soil. A col- 
lection was taken at the close of the sermon, amounting to 
twenty dollars, and handed to Mr. Lee. In the manuscript 
minutes of the Oregon Conference for 1853 this record ap- 
pears: Vancouver, Cascades and The Dalles of the Columbia, 
Gustavus Hines; Vancouver, S. Matthews, 1856; C. O. Hos- 
ford, 1857-8. Brother Hosford’s name appears in the records 
of the Vancouver charge as their first pastor. He states that 
he is positive as to the correctness of that record. I am con- 
fident that it was he who organized our work there and in the 
region now embraced in Clarke County, and that his state- 
ment to that effect is correct. I am obliged, however, to give 
the appointments as I find them in the manuscript minutes 
of 1853 and also in the first printed journal of the Oregon 
Conference of 1856. It is possible that the brethren ap- 
pointed did not go to that part of their work, for the assign- 
ments in those days embraced a large extent of country. If 
they did go, it was evidently not for regular and continued 
service. 

Brother Hosford gives a very interesting account of his 
appointments. We could hardly make the plan of a three- 
weeks’ circuit, with three services on Sunday and a large 
number of week-day appointments, work to the satisfaction 
of either preacher or people now. He says: “The plan of 
my three weeks’ circuit was as follows: First Sunday in 
month, morning, Lake River; 2 p. m., Hendrickson’s (oppo- 
site mouth of the Willamette); 5. p. m., Vancouver; second 
Sunday in month, morning, Salmon Oreek; 2p.m.,  Stur- 
gis; 5 p. m., Vancouver (in a log school house); third Sun- 
day in month, morning, Lakamus (La Camas); 2 p. m., 
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Fisher’s; 5 p. m., Vancouver. At each of six different ap- 
pointments he preached once in two weeks on week day. To 
meet these engagements required constant attention to duty. 
The first church built in Vancouver was erected during 
Brother Hosford’s pastorate. The lot was donated by Mrs. 
Short. The building was 
enclosed and painted on 
the outside and for that 
period was quite a fine 
looking edifice. .T.. H. 
Pearne, editor of the Pa- 
cific Christian Advocate, 
preached on the occasion 
of the opening of the 
church. Chancey Osborn 
Hosford was born in Lex- 
ington, Greene County, N. 
Y., December 27th, 1821, 
and was converted in 1841. 
He crossed the continent 
driving an ox team, in 
1845, and labored for a : Paton 
time in the Oregon Mis- 
sion Conference. In 1848 
he went to California with letters of authority from Wm. 
Roberts, superintendent of the work of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church on the Pacific Coast, and was among the first to 
preach to the miners in that land of gold and sunshine. In 
October, 1848, he organized a class in San Francisco. It 
embraced thirteen members. Acquilla Glover was the class 
leader. He boarded for a time at West’s Hotel. The price 
of board was an ounce of gold per week. He preached there 
every Sunday for a few months, during which time he mar- 
ried Acenith Glover, one of the members of the class and a 
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sister of the class leader. They came north, he joined the 
Oregon Conference, and has done much pioneer work in the 
Northwest. J. F. Devore, 1859-60. During his term of 
service the house was finished inside and dedicated. J. O. 
Raynor, 1861. The tenth session of the Oregon Conference 
was held here, commencing August 6th, 1862. Bishop Simp- 
son presided; Wm. Roberts was elected secretary. At the 
close of the conference the following assignment was an- 
nounced for this place: Vancouver, J. O. Raynor and R. C. 
Smith; H. K. Hines, 1863-4-5; G. C. Roe, 1866; D. L. 
Spaulding and W. D. Nichols, 1867; C. G. Belknap, 
1868-9. The eighteenth session of the Oregon Conference 
was held here, beginning August 25th, 1870. Bishop E. R. 
Ames presided; C. ©. Stratton was elected secretary. At 
the close the names of T. A. Wood and C. Smith were an- 
nounced as pastors for Vancouver for the ensuing year. The 
charge embraced a number of outlying points. W. I. Cosper, 
1871-2. During his pastorate the parsonage was erected, he 
doing most of the work himself. He was an indefatigable 
worker, and in every charge did faithful and heroic service. 
John Wesley Miller, 1873; J. F. Devore, 1874-5; R. S. 
Stubbs, 1876; G. W. Day, 1877; Martin Judy, 1878-9- 
1900; L. A. Banks, 1880-1-2. The lot on which the pres- 
ent church stands was donated jointly by the pastor, L. A. 
Banks, and Mr. C. C. Gridley, the consideration in the deed 
being one dollar. The church was dedicated by Bishop H. 
W. Warren. The thirty-first session of the Oregon Confer- 
ence was held in Vancouver, beginning August 22d. J. T. 
Wolfe was elected secretary. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Bishop on the morning of the Conference 
Sabbath, August 26th, 1883. L. A. Banks, the pastor, gave 
$400 toward the erection of the church, this amount being 
due him for salary was turned over to the building ~ 
fund. At this session of the Oregon Conference action was 
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had looking toward the formation of the Puget Sound Con- 
ference. A memorial from the ministers of the Puget Sound 
district was received and referred to a committee. The fol- 
lowing is their report: “Resolved, First—That we hereby 
memorialize our next General Conference in 1884 to set off 
all that part of Washington Territory north of the Columbia 
River and west of the Cascade Mountains as a separate or 
new Conference. Resolved, Second—That the new territory 
when set off be called the Puget Sound Conference. William 
Roberts, W. 8. Harrington, D. G. LeSourd, J. F. Devore, 
John N. Denison, Committee.” 

This report was adopted and ordered sent to the General 
Conference. With the preliminary work that preceded this 
action I was familiar, having been the first, so far as I know, 
to suggest the formation and the name of the new Confer- 
ence. My thought was that for the first few years it be 
a Mission Conference. J. N. Denison objected to this, and 
urged that from the beginning it be a full-fledged Annual 
Conference. With this view of the case, after some reflec- 
tion, all agreed. Our delegates-elect to the General Confer- 
ence—A. ©. Fairchild (ministerial) and H. Hanson (lay)— 
gave assurance of their willingness to urge the formation of 
the new Conference. I also wrote to the General Conference 
Committee on Boundaries, of which Bishop Merrill was 
chairman, urging them to give attention to our memorial. 
As a result of this an enabling act was passed and the Puget 
Sound Conference became an actuality. This action was 
timely and providential. It enabled us to make marvelous 
advances in our work that would have been impossible under 
the old regime. The Columbia River Conference went out 
in 1873, and ten years thereafter the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence followed in her footsteps. Thus Oregon Methodism, the 
mother of all the Conferences in the United States west of 
the Rocky Mountains, has parted with her children as they 
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have gone out from the paternal home to set up eaten 
ing for themselves. 

At this session of the Conference an invitation was ex- 
tended to the body by Gen. H. A. Morrow, post commandant 
at Vancouver, to attend a review to be given in honor of 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, commander-in-chief of the army of 
the United States, who was making an official inspection of 
all the army posts in the country. This was his last review; 
in a few weeks his name would be placed on the retired list 
and another would take his place. The guns that boomed 
in his honor indicated his rank in the military service of 
the country. That night a reception was given in his honor 
at the residence of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, at that time com- 
mander of the Department of the Columbia. Bishop War- 
ren and the members of the Conference were present. Gen. 
Morrow entertained the bishop, and the meetings of the 
cabinet were held at his residence. During the dress parade, 
with its glitter and tinsel, as I thought of the retirement of 
the rugged soldier in whose honor these ceremonies were ob- 
served, I could but think how short-lived are all earthly 
things: We are here today and gone tomorrow. The birth 
hour and the death hour follow each other in quick succes- 
sion, the cradle and the grave are within touch—the one of 
the other. The writer was royally entertained in the home of 
Capt. and Mrs. H. H. Pierce, who were Methodists. He died 
a few months thereafter. F. M. Robertson, 1883-4-5; J. 
H. Skidmore, 1886-7. At the Conference of 1888 H. D. 
Brown, Presiding Elder, reported that an indebtedness of 
several hundred dollars against the church, had been paid 
through the heroic efforts of the pastor, J. H. Skidmore, and 
his people. A. J. Joslyn, 1888-9. 

The sixth session of the Puget Sound Conference con- 
vened in Vancouver September 4th, 1889. Bishop Bowman 
presided; A. J. Hanson was elected secretary. F. M. 
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Wheeler, 1890; Geo. C. Wilding, 1891-2-3-4-5. Dr. Wilding 
says of his pastorate in this charge: “I was transferred from 
First church, Tacoma, to Vancouver in 1891. This is his- 
toric ground; the atmosphere is perfumed with the mem- 
ories of pioneer days. I found here an earnest, willing peo- 
ple and a splendid congregation. The church building was 
not well arranged for successful work, and the society was 
hampered for lack of facilities. I proposed at a meeting of 
the official board that the edifice should be raised up and a 
brick basement put under the entire structure. The board 
that had hitherto been so calm was now in a tempest of ex- 
citement. One said, “It will never do”; another, “We can- 
vot afford it,” and another, “It was unnecessary.” All sorts 
of reasons were given why it could not and should not be 
done. One brother said, “It had been good enough for other 
pastors, and it was good enough for me.” For prudential 
reasons I withdrew the suggestion. During the weeks that 
followed I talked with the members of the board one by one, 
told them of the advantages it would afford us in our work, 
and answered their objections. When the month had rolled 
around we discussed the matter for an hour in the board 
meeting. Some were enthusiastic in favor of the proposition, 
others were not so vehement in their opposition. I could have 
carried the project that night by a majority vote, but I did 
not want to. I wanted a solid vote and a united membership. 
After another month the vote was unanimous in favor of the 
improvement and soon thereafter the work was begun and 
carried to successful completion. The rooms are large, light 
and airy and furnish accommodations for Sunday school and 
Epworth League work, for prayer meetings and business 
meetings and social gatherings. The cost was $2,000. The 
reopening sérvices were conducted by my friend Dr. G. W. 
Gue, at that time pastor of Grace church, Portland. He was 
a prince of church financiers, and managed that audience so 
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wisely and skillfully that the balance needed was fully paid. 
From that day Vancouver Methodism entered upon a new 
era in its history. The membership, the congregations, the 
Sunday school, the Epworth League, all had a remarkable 
growth. It has been a different church ever since, and has 
moved on a higher and broader plane of influence and use- 
fulness.” J. E. Williams, 1896-7-8. The thirteenth session 
of the Puget Sound Conference was held here, beginning 
September 9th, 1896. Bishop Cranston presided; W. S. 
Harrington was elected secretary. JI. D. Driver, D. D., of 
the Oregon Conference, added much interest to the session 
by delivering a series of lectures on Christian evidences on 
the afternoon of each day. His arguments were convincing 
and unanswerable. 

John Flinn, a superaunuate of the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence, whose Quarter- 
ly Conference rela- 
tion is with this 
cha :ge,united with the 
Maine Conference 
in 1840. He was 
transferred to the 
Oregon Mission Con- 
ference in 1851. His 
has been a long and 
useful life. E. H. 
Todd, 1899 to 1903. 

Names of official 
members: Local 
Preachers — Samuel 
Lawrence, A. OC. 
Nickols. Class Lead- 
ers—J. (©. . Hitch- 
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Flinn, Roy Parrell. Sunday School Superintendent—O. ©. 
Gridley. Epworth League President—Mrs. Alma Marshall. 
Stewards—K. M. Royley, L. H. Barr, Louis Sulton, E. M. 
Thoroughman, C. D. Hayes, A. H. Parcell, Miles Smith, J. 
H. Crone, Geo. Seward, Mrs. J. Clough, Mrs. L. Bigham; 
Mrs. Margaret Jaggy, Secretary and Treasurer. Trustees— 
H. H. Gridley, John Jaggy, S. R. Whipple, A. T. Weston, 
Fred Weston. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. J. A. 
Young; Vice President,Mrs. Andrew Bigham; Secretary, 
Mrs. Anna Daniels; Treasurer, Mrs. O. O. Gridley. 

A mortgage burning and thanksgiving service was held 
December 31st, 1900, at 11:30 p. m. The pastor and his 
people set a milestone in the pathway of their church life 
just at the parting of the centuries in commemoration of 
their deliverance from debt. 

Desiring to be sure as to my claim of priority in the erec- 
tion of our M. E. churches in Western Washington, I wrote 
to the Rev. J. H. Binkhead, rector of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church at Vancouver, Wash., to ascertain the date of the 
building of their first church in that city. He replied: 
“Our church here was built in 1871. Rev. John McCarty, 
chaplain in the U. S. army, held services in a house on the 
corner of Sixth and Reserve streets, in an early day. The 
first child he baptized was in 1853.” 

Mr. Bancroft, the historian, says: ‘Michael T. Simmons 
spent the winter of 1844 in Vancouver. He occupied his 
time in making shingles. Mrs. Simmons employed herself 
in giving birth to the first American child born in Western 
Washington.” He also says, in a foot note: “I purposely 
leave out the Richmond case.” 

This distortion of the facts involved is remarkable and 
misleading. The parents of this child, Francis Richmond, 
were Americans. They resided near Fort Nisqually at the 
time of his birth, February 28th, 1842. Christopher Sim- 
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mons was born in the winter of 1844. These facts speak for 
themselves. Comment is unnecessary. 


PUYALLUP 


The name is of Indian origin. The tribe that inhabited 
this region was known as Puyallups, and their name was 
given to the beautiful valley in which they lived; also to 
the river that flows through it, and to the chief town that 
stands upon its banks. 

Puyallup is a city of over two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants. It is situated in Pierce County, eight miles 
from Tacoma, and on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The Tacoma Traction Company operates a line of 
street railways between Tacoma and Puyallup. 

The soil of the valley is remarkable for its productive- 
ness. The estimated market value of the products of the 
valley sold in 1899 was: Hops, $300,000; dairy, $60,000; 
small fruits (chiefly berries), $60,000; vegetables, $50,000; 
poultry, $30,000. 

Puyallup is one of the few towns of the country that has 
not incurred a bonded indebtedness. 

Our work here was begun in the pioneer days. This ref- 
erence appears in the appointments of 1857, as given in the 
minutes: “Puyallup, Jacob B. Leach.” It is quite certain that 
the initial preaching service held in the valley was previous 
te this date. My opinion is that J. F. Devore preached here 
in 1854 or 1855. In his effort to extend our work he was 
persistent and irrepressible and when he pitched his tent in 
Steilacoom in 1853, he looked upon that place and the region 
within reaching distance as his parish. Seattle and Puyal- 
lup, C. Alderson, 1858; Steilacoom and Puyallup, J. H. B. 
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Royal, 1859. There is no reference in the minutes in which 
Puyallup or any other point in the valley is referred to from 
this date until 1882. The valley, however, continued to be a 
part of the Steilacoom charge. Revs. J. F. Devore, S. H. 
Mann, C. H. Hoxie, H. Patterson, J. S. Douglas and others 
from Steilacoom visited there and preached to the people. 
Mrs. E. P. Spinning says: “When I came here, in 1871, 8. 
Ti. Mann was itinerating in this valley. He preached in 
school houses at Puyallup, Sumner and Orting. The names 
of Methodists, as I recall them, were: Mrs. Whitesell and 
Mrs. Leath, at Orting; Mrs. Lane and Mrs. Balch, at Alder- 
ton; Mrs. Miller, Dr. Fred Williams, Mrs. Barney and my- 
self, at Puyallup; Mr. and Mrs. John Avery and Mr. G. 
Ryon, at Sumner.” In the latter part of the 70’s Puyallup 
and some other points in the valley were served from ‘Tacoma 
and formed a part of that charge. The preaching services 
were held in the school house. When I visited the charge on. 
quarterly meeting occasions during the years of 1880-1-2-3 
the house was filled and the people seemed to take much inter- 
est in the services. Puyallup appears first in the list of ap- 
pointments as the name of a charge in 1882, and W. P. 
Williams was the pastor. John E. Leach, 1883. The church 
at Puyallup was built this year. The circumstances con- 
nected therewith are as follows: When holding a quarterly 
meeting at that place in 1883 I was invited to dine on a given 
day with Mr. Ezra Meeker. While there I said to him, ‘We 
reed a church here that will be creditable to us and to this 
place, and we must have it. Will you be kind enough to 
suggest some way by which we can secure it, and how we 
had better proceed in the matter? After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, he said: ‘If you will get your pastor in Tacoma, my old 
friend J. F. Devore, to take charge of the work, I will give 
you a lot and a subscription besides. I will encourage others 
to contribute, and if I have no lot that suits you I will ex- 
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change with my brother, so that you shall have one of the 
choicest lots in town without cost to yourselves.” I thanked 
him and stated that he could depend on our proceeding with 
the work without unnecessary delay, and we should avail 
ourselves of the help he had promised. In my heart I said: 
Here is an opportunity of a lifetime to secure a church in 
Puyallup. <A few hours thereafter I layed the matter before 
my good brother, Devore, who said: “I will see to it imme- 
diately.” I urged that the building be as creditable in size, 
finish and appearance as possible, and that no great amount 
of debt be incurred, to which he readily assented, and soon 
thereafter the lot was procured and the building erected. 
Albert I. Barnes was the master builder. The church was 
dedicated in the fall of 1883 by Dr. H. K. Hines. D. G. Le- 
Sourd, Presiding Elder, in his report to the Conference of 
1884, says: “The church at Puyallup was finished early in 
the year, giving the people there a neat and attractive place 
of worship.” A Rev. Brother Caldwell, of the Central Illi- 
nois Conference, gave $250 to the Board of Church Extension 
for the frontier work, which was expended in the erection of 
this church. The gift was a memorial to his little son Os- 
mond, who had just before this time gone to his home in 
heaven. G. A. Landen, 1884-5. At this time the circuit 
embraced five appointments, viz.: Puyallup, Sumner, Alder- 
ton, Orting and Fern Hill. He had revivals the first year 
at Puyallup and Fern Hill. ‘Twenty-five conversions at the 
former and twenty-eight at the latter place. B. F. Brooks, 
1886. The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Jennie Brooks, died February 
11th, 1887. J. W. Dobbs, 1887; Sprague Davis, 1888. A 
camp meeting was held on the charge during this Conference 
year, which resulted in many accessions to the membership 
of the church. Arrangements were made for the enlarge- 
ment of the church by adding 28 by 48 feet to the edifice and 
building a spire. T. J. Massey, 1889. During the pastorate 
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of Brother Massey the improvements contemplated were car- 
ried forward to completion, making a commodious and well- 
ranged auditorium. The cost of the enlargement aggregated 
$2,400. The church was dedicated July 27th, 1890, by 
Geo. C. Wilding, and the pastor, T. J. Massey. Two thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty dollars were subscribed on the 
day of the reopening; $700 had been raised previous to the 
day of dedication. E. J. Moore, 1890-1-2. In 1892 a mission 
chapel was built at Meeker and dedicated free of debt. It is an 
adjunct of the Puyallup charge. The ninth session of the Pu- 
get Sound Annual Conference was held here, commencing Au- 
gust 17th, 1892. Bishop J. M. Walden presided; G. C. 
Wilding was elected secretary. A. J. Hansen, 1893-4; KE. 
V. Claypool, 1895-6; W. O. Benadom, 1898-9-1900. Dur- 
ing the Conference year of 1899 the membership of this 
charge was nearly doubled. An indebtedness of $1,700 rested 
upon the property. After a canvass of the membership and 
of the friends of the church by the pastor, Bishop Cranston 
came to the rescue and at a public service held January 20, 
1901, after a sermon by the bishop, announcement was made 
that the entire amount was subscribed. They had an ecclesi- 
astical bon-fire and the mortgage papers were duly cremated 
at a public jubilee meeting held September 15th, 1901. The 
aggregate indebtedness cancelled since the beginning of 
Brother Benadom’s pastorate is $2,000. M. A. Covington, 
1902. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—Enoch 
Dudley, Geo. Brownell, J. C. Elliott. Class Leaders—John 
Mugford, A. S. Riggs. Sunday School Superintendent— 
B. Gaisford. Epworth League President—Mrs. C. A. Riggs, 
Stewards—A. Bennett, Mrs. Dora Baker, Mrs. Cinthia Wil- 
lett, Mrs. Bertha Barrey, Mrs. M. Rogers, Mrs. H. Buckley, 
Mrs. Ida Utterback, A. O. Utterback. Trustees—G. D. 
Spurr, T. C. Bartholomew, J. W. Stuver, D. S. Cotter, Geo. 
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Barry, Peter Sourwine, F. A. Porter, G. W. Edgarton, C. E. 
Zimmer. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. E. R. Rogers, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Emma Chamberlain, Vice President; Mrs. Sadie 
Porter, Secretary; Mrs. A. C. Utterback, Treasurer. 





FISHERS 


This charge embraces several points in Clarke County. 
Our work was introduced here in an early day. C. O. Hos- 
ford preached here in the 50’s; also G. O. Roe, J. H. Allyn 
and others. The changes in the makeup and adjustments of 
our work in this region have been so many that I shall not 
attempt to follow them. The present name of the charge 
appears first in the minutes in 1892. The names of the 
preaching places are Epworth, Harmony, Fern Prairie and 
Grass Valley. We have churches at Harmony and at Fern 
Prairie. That at Harmony was built in 1892 under the 
pastorate of D. M. Ellsworth. It was finished in 1895 and 
dedicated that year by Dr. C. C. Stratton, assisted by Rev. 
A. C. Fairchild. The lot, one acre, was donated by Geo. 
Whipple.’ The trustees are G. W. Peebles, H. Stamp and 
Wm. Strunk. The society at this point was organized by 
G. G. Ferguson, in 1886. The Sunday school was organ- 
ized March 14th, 1886, by Geo. Whipple. A notable revival 
occurred in 1888 under the pastorate of T. W. Butler. This 
preaching place and other adjacent appointments have at dif- 
ferent times been connected with the charges known as Pio- 
- neer, La Camas, Fourth Plain and Fishers. 





FERN PRAIRIE 


‘This class was organized April 21st, 1873, by Rev. J. H. 
Allyn. There had been occasional preaching services there 
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previous to this date. The church at this point was built in 
1885 under the pastorate of G. G. Ferguson. It was dedi- 
cated that year by Dr. H. K. Hines. The lot, embracing a 
half acre, was donated by Pinkney Blair. The trustees here 
are P. Blair, Thos. Dorman and L. D. Olds. There were 
notable revivals and many accessions to the church at this 
appointment during the pastorates of G. G. Ferguson and 
D. M. Ellsworth. The Sunday School was organized in 
1885. Brother Pinkney Blair was the first Sunday school 
superintendent. 

Epworth class was organized in 1892 by Rev. C. A. Snell- 
ing. The society owns an acre of ground at this point, on 
which they hope to build a church in the near future. The 
trustees here are G. J. Allen, C. S. Blair, H. Hitchcock, G. 
Rieger, C. Laver. Successful revival services, with some 
accessions to the membership, took place under the pastorates 
of D. M. Ellsworth and E. O. Harris. In the latter case the 
pastor was assisted by Rev. W. Warren. 

Grass Valley class was organized in November, 1899, by 
E. O. Harris. A Sunday school was started at the same 
place. Brother Boyd was the first superintendent. Names 
of official members not previously given in this article are: 
Class Leaders—M. L. Allen, Alice Peebles, Pinkney Blair, 
Thos. Mangum. Sunday School Superintendents—G. W. 
Rieger, G. A. Whipple and Brothers Mangum and Dorman. 
Stewards—K. D. Laver, A. E. Hitchcock, M. C. Olds, Nina 
Payne, Mary Payne. The pastorates in this charge under 
the present name have been: D. M. Ellsworth, 1892-3-4; 
L. E. Worman, 1895-6-7; E. O. Harris, 1898-9-1900-1; F. 
E. Smith, 1902. 


OYSTERVILLE—BAY CENTER—OCEAN PARK 


Oysterville was so named because of the large product of 
oysters grown in the waters of Shoalwater Bay, and shipped 
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from this point. The oyster trade has been a source of rev- 
enue to this part of Pacific County for many years. 

Shoalwater Bay is rightly named, the waters being shal- 
low except in the channels. The flats, embracing several 
thousands of acres, afford grounds for the propagation and 
growth of oysters. 

Our work was begun here some time in the 50’s. Cow- 
litz and Chehalis is an appointment named in the minutes 
of 1854-5-6-7-8. Gray’s Harbor, J. 8. Douglas, 1859. In- 
cluded in this assignment is embraced the lower Chehalis 
country and those points on Shoalwater Bay that had at that 
date been occupied by the pioneer settlers of that region. 
Gray’s Harbor and Shoalwater Bay, W. J. Franklin, 1860- 
1-2. In 1863 there was a wonderful contraction in the num- 
ber of the appointments in the Puget Sound District and 
Shoalwater Bay and the other points that had formerly been 
associated with it disappear from the minutes. 1864-5-6, to 
be supplied. 1867, W. J. Franklin. 1868-9, H. B. Lane. 
1870, C. H. Hoxie. 1871-2, J. N. Denison. The church 
at Oysterville was built during the pastorate of Brother Deni- 
son in 1873. It is probable that it was dedicated by J. F. 
Devore, at that time Presiding Elder of the district. Brother 
Denison did heroic work on this charge. He navigated its 
waters, sometimes at the peril of his life. There were many 
conversions and accessions to the church during his pastorate. 
A. N. Sayre was appointed class leader here in 1871. It is 
quite certain that his was the first appointment to that office in 
Pacific County. 

Brothers Sayres, I. A. Clark and T. Jacobs took a 
leading part in the erection of the church at this point. 
1873, I. F. Ward; 1874, W. T. Chapman; 1875, ©. Shep- 
hard and John Dawson; 1876-7, N. A. Starr; 1878-9-1880, 
James Matthews. Bay Centre became the headquarters of 
the charge about this time. During the pastorate of Brother 
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Matthews, at the close of the camp meeting, a large sailboat, 
under the captaincy of Lucius Rhoads, was going from Bay 
Centre to Toke’s Point, with a number of Chehalis people. 
Thos. Magill, pastor of our work in Montesano, and Rev. 
James Matthews and his family, and others were on board. 
Suddenly the winds and the sea became violent and the boat 
was capsized. Their danger was imminent; their deliver- 
ance almost miraculous. T. M. Reese, 1881; J. M. Sweeney, 
1882; C. Derrick, 1883; H. Hadley (supply), 1884-5; H. 
P. Satchwell, 1886; James Matthews, 1887-8-9-1890; D. 
M. Ellsworth, 1891; 8. P. Brokaw, 1892-3-4; ©. A. Luse, 
1894-5; Rial Benjamin, 1896-7; W. H. Jordan, 1898-9- 
1900-1-2; A. W. Brown, 1900-1-2. The charge as now con- 
stituted embraces Bay Centre, Oysterville and Ocean Park. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—L. H. 
Rhoads. Class Leaders—Bay Centre, A. 8. Bush; Oyster- 
ville, J.-A. Clark. Sunday School Superintendent—Bay 
Centre, L. A. Rhoads. Trustees—Oysterville, Thos. An- 
drews, J. A. Clark, E. M. Simmons. Stewards—Oysterville, 
Mrs. Thos. Andrews, Mrs. B. Clark, Mrs. A. Clark, B. 
Boschen, Mrs. E. Matthews, Mrs. J. McDonald. Stewards 
—Bay Centre, A. S. Bush, Mrs. E. L. Bush, Mrs. L. A. 
Rhoads, Mrs. G. Bush, U. B. Copass. Junior Epworth 
League—Bay Centre, Mrs. Alma Clark, Superintendent. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society—Bay Centre, President, 
Mrs. Lucius Rhoads; Secretary, Ida Brown; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Gertie Bush. 

Bay Centre is located on a peninsula in Shoalwater Bay, 
in Pacific County. The central position it occupies in its 
relation to other points on the bay is responsible, no doubt, 
for its name. In the pioneer days the Methodists from dif- 
ferent places on the bay came together here in a beautiful 
grove of big spruce trees and held camp meetings. These 
summer gatherings were continued for several years. They 
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were well attended and accomplished much good. I saw 
spruce trees that formed a part of the grove of this camp 
ground that were from three to four feet in diameter and 
from seventy-five to one hundred or more feet in height. 
Some of them had grown up astride of fallen trees of im- 
mense size that had stood upon the same land in the centuries 
gone and were now in their decay, giving strength and life 
to the trees of today. 

oe work was begun at Bay Centre in the summer of 
1873. The first of the series of grove meetings referred to 
was held here that year under the leadership of J. N. 
Denison. 

The Epworth M. E. church of Bay Centre was erected 
in 1890 under the pastorate of James Matthews. It was 
dedicated November 23d, 1890, by C. C. Stratton, D. D., 
$400 the balance of the money needed to free the church 
from debt incurred in building, being raised on the day of 
dedication. The lot was donated by L. M. Rhoads. That 
same year a parsonage was built, a part of the money neces- 
sary for its construction being secured from the people of 
the place and the remainder raised by the young people of 
Epworth church. They named their band “The Earnest 
Workers’ League,” and did their work faithfully and well. 
They gleaned the dimes from near and afar, by which the 
debt was paid. 


OCEAN PARK 


In 1883 I secured 160 acres of government land in Pa- 
cific County at $1.25 per acre. The object of the purchase 
was the establishment of an association with similar aims, 
purposes and moral restrictions to those that had made Ocean 
Grove, on the Atlantic Coast, so successful. There the larg- 
est assemblies and gatherings of their kind in the world meet 
every year and annual camp meetings are held which are 
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attended by multitudes of people. Thousands have been con- 
verted at their altars. Rev. W. B. Osborn, who had success- 
fully started the Ocean Grove enterprise in the early 60’s, 
was on his way from Australia to New York. Knowing him 
and of his work there, I intercepted him by letter at San 
Francisco and urged him to come north. He came and an 
association was formed composed of several ministers of the 
Oregon Conference and prominent Methodist laymen of Port- 
land, among whom were E. W. Cornell, A. M. Smith, J. G. 
Chown, J. E. Hazeltine, M. B. Rankin, J. Kenworthy, H. 
Hanson, John Campbell, J. Exon. IL. H. Rhoads, of Bay 
Centre, and I. A. Clark, of Oysterville, were among the incor- 
porators. The grounds were cleared and layed out and such 
plans adopted and regulations made as were believed to be 
necessary to conserve the best interests of the organization. 
Brother I. A. Clark owned land adjoining that of the asso- 
ciation, and made large and valuable concessions of land to 
us, whereby our grounds were enlarged and greatly improved. 
He gave assistance which enabled us to lay out the grounds 
to advantage. John Campbell, Esq., of East Portland, plat- 
ted the land. About five hundred lots were thus prepared for 
occupancy. The effort was not speculative, the money 
secured from the sale of lots being used in the improvement 
of the grounds. 

The writer suggested the name of “Ocean Park’ for the 
place. Hon. Wm. A. Newell, Governor of the Territory of 
Washington, delivered the address at the opening. He was 
the father of the Seamen’s Life Saving Service; also a mem- 
ber of Congress from New Jersey from 1846 to 1851, and 
governor of that state from 1856 to 1860. Several camp 
meetings were held there, but the attendance was not what 
we had hoped for. The effort was premature; the popu- 
lation and the development of the country were not sufficient 
to give success to the enterprise. The ocean beach at this 
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point, together with the formation of the land and its near- 
ness and accessibility to Shoalwater Bay, makes Ocean Park 
one of the most desirable places on the ocean shore in the 
Northwest. 

At one time I was traveling in the stage coach with Mr. 
Taylor from Oysterville to Ilwaco, and the beach for miles 
was covered with geese. Apparently they were standing close 
together from near the water line up to the bank, and far 
back from the bank they covered the sand hills. Geese, 
geese—tens of thousands of them; the white geese by them- 
selves down near the water line on the ocean strand, and the 
gray geese by themselves farther inland, back from the brow 
of the sand hills. JI asked the cause of the presence of the 
feathered multitudes, and was told that a heavy south wind 
had prevailed for several days, and that the geese in their 
flight would not usually cross a large stream of water in the 
face of a heavy wind; the Columbia River had acted as a 
bar to their progress. I also learned that on one occasion at 
North Beach, in the time of a storm, drowned geese were 
washed ashore in large numbers. They had taken the risk 
to which I have referred, and lost their lives. This was the 
result, no doubt, of poor leadership, for it is a fact that they 
have a leader,.and they follow him with the precision of 
trained soldiers. Good leadership is an essential element of 
success in Christian work. One of the great needs of the 
church is wise, energetic, enthusiastic and consecrated leader- 
ship. Many churches have remarkable success in soul win- 
ning and in large achievements in the work of God because 
of this element, and other churches are languishing and dying 
for the want of it. 


MONTESANO 


Montesano is the county seat of Chehalis County. It is 
located on the Chehalis River, about twelve miles from its 
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mouth. It is practically at the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion. A remarkable transformation has taken place in this 
part of the country within the last twelve years. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad passes through the city. 

N. Doane, Presiding Elder of the Puget Sound district, 
in the Conference year of 1859 went down into the lower 
Chehalis country and organized our work. He took with him 
J. S. Douglass, and left him there as pastor. This young 
man paddled his own canoe on the waters of the Chehalis 
River, and in coming up from the Gray’s Harbor region he 
mistook a slough for the entrance to the river and went some 
distance before he discovered his mistake. From that time 
until now that particular waterway has been known as 
Preacher’s Slough. 

At the Conference of 1860 Gray’s Harbor appears for the 
first time in the minutes. The charge embraced the lower 
Chehalis country and a part of the time for a few years there- 
after it included Shoalwater Bay. W. J. Franklin, 1860-1. 
For several years the charge was left to be supplied. H. ©. 
Rhodes served the circuit for a year or more after the time 
of Brother Franklin. At the Conference of 1867 Chehalis 
was substituted for Gray’s Harbor as the name of the cir- 
cuit. H. B. Lane, 1868-9. Brother Lane was a great worker 
and went in for salvation. During his pastorate a camp 
meeting was held about a mile east of Montesano, and the 
people came from near and afar to attend it. Many were 
converted. 

This is a dairying country. The people milked many 
cows, and could not leave them without making arrange- 
ments for their being milked, so they turned them out in good 
pasture and let the calves run with them and thus they took 
care of themselves until the meeting was over. The people, 
young and old, gave their time and their attention. to the 
meeting. When the writer traveled the district, from 1879 
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to 1883, dairying was being carried on in this community 
very extensively, and in the autumn of each year the butter 
they had made through the season was sold. Thus many tons 
were put upon the market. One family milked over one 
hundred cows. The camp meetings were carried on at that 
time, but were not as successful as in the former years. OC. 
H. Hoxie, 1870; W. T. Chapman, 1871. During this year 
a subscription was taken for the erection of a church. The 
building was enclosed, but not finished or occupied. I. F. 
Ward, 1872; T. M. Reese, 1873; W. I. Cosper, 1874-5-6. 
The church building was completed during Bro. Cosper’s 
pastorate. He laid the floors, planed the boards and did a 
large part of the work himself. It was dedicated April 9th, 
1876, by A. C. Fairchild, Presiding Elder of the Puget 
Sound district. The text was from Exodus, 25:8: ‘‘And let 
them make me a temple that I may dwell among them.” 
At the close of the sermon, in the midst of the money-raising, 
there came a sudden halt. After a few moments’ suspense 
a tall man arose in the rear of the church, walked to the 
front and without saying a word laid a $20 gold piece on 
the stand in the altar. As he returned to his seat the pastor 
noticed that he carried an empty sleeve, and said: “If an old 
soldier with one arm can give twenty dollars, what ought you 
men to give who have two arms. God bless the soldier.” 
This remark in connection with the silent and noble conduct 
of the soldier electrified the audience; their hearts were 
touched, and the whole amount of the indebtedness was raised 
in a few minutes. Previous to this day the people had wor- 
ship at first in private houses and in the later years in the 
school house. J. H. Allyn, 1877; Thos. Magill, 1878; To 
be supplied, 1879; Thos. Magill, 1880-1; S. D. Lougheed, 
1882. 

Montesano—1883. For the first time this name appears 
in the minutes, and W. H. Zellars was appointed to the pas- 
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torate. W. I. Cosper, 1884-5-6. D. G. LeSourd, Presiding 
Elder, in his report to the Conference of 1884, says: “At - 
Montesano the church has been enlarged, remodeled and im- 
proved. Its seating capacity has been doubled. At lower 
Montesano a new church is being built. The lot was donated 
by Brother I. Scammons and wife.” 

A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, in his report to the Con- 
ference of 1885, says: ‘‘At Montesano a parsonage has been 
built, which in point of size, convenience and elegance has 
no equal in the Puget Sound Conference. An unfinished 
church at lower Montesano has been taken down and moved 
to a better location and has been pushed to completion.” It 
was dedicated September 27th, 1885, by A. J. Hanson, Pre- 
siding Elder, assisted by W. I. Cosper, the pastor. <A 
blessed revival interest has prevailed and a goodly number 
of conversions and accessions to the church have taken place. 

Mrs. Isaiah Scammons was a devoted Christian and was 
highly esteemed for the sweetness of her spirit and her many 
excellencies of character. On one occasion a party of travel- 
ers were stopping at her home. They were about to engage 
in a game of cards, and had removed the Bible from its place 
on the stand in order that they might have room to manipu- 
late the cards. Just at that moment Sister S. appeared upon 
the scene. She very kindly objected to the whole proceeding, 
especially to the use of the stand for so sacriligious a purpose. 
The game was indefinitely postponed with expressions of 
regret. D. W. Cameron, 1887-8; F. E. Drake, 1889-90. 

. The present church edifice was erected during his pastorate, 
$5,500 being expended in its construction. It was dedicated 
in August, 1891, by Dr. F. B. Cherington, pastor of’ First 
church, Tacoma, and Dr. Moore, Presiding Elder of the Ta- 
coma district: The sermon by Dr. Cherington was from 
Luke 17:5: “Increase Our Faith.” One thousand dollars 
was secured on subscription after the dedicatory sermon. H. 
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D. Brown, 1891; E. V. Claypool, 1892; W. H. Jennings, 
* 1893-4; I. R. Lovejoy, 1895; O. A. Smith, 1896; E. H. 
Todd, 1897-8; John William Miller, 1899; E. H. Fuller, 
1900; W. E. Thompson, 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—O. P. 
Brewer and W. E. Sterns. Sunday School Superintendent— 
Mrs. J. McDonald. President Epworth League—Samuel 
Hawkins. Class Leaders—H. Owens, W. E. Hageman, W. 
H. Amidon, C. W. Watson. Stewards—Mrs. N. Freeburger, 
Miss E. McNeil, G. S. Freeburger, Mrs. N. E. Divilbiss, 
Mrs. E. Gale, Mrs. E. Cognor. Trustees—J. E. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Mary E. Tarr, W. A. Freeburger, J. E. Roberts, Chas. 
Allen, Mrs. J. E. Metcalf, James McDonald. President 
Ladies’ Aid Society— 
Mrs. J. W. Dobb. 

William Ingold Cos- 
per was born in Woos- 
ter, Ohio, September 
4th, 1822. His life rec- 
ord was one of great 
usefulness. His minis- 
trations in the territory 
embraced in this Con- 
ference were a benedic- 
tion tot housands. 
Churches and _ parson- 
ages, touched as by a 
magic hand, sprung in- 
to life as the result of 
his toil. He died at his 
home in Montesano, 
September 20th, 1897. 





W. I. COSPER 
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WHITE RIVER, NOW KENT 


The name White River applies not only to this great 
waterway, but to the rich valley through which it flows, and 
to the country tributary to it as well. This name had its 
origin in the fact that the waters of the river are of a whitish 
color. This is especially true at those seasons of the year 
when the water is low. In the foothills of Mt. Rainier the 
stream sweeps over a white clay formation which gives a 
chalk-like color to the waters. Green River, so named be- 
cause of its green appearance, and the Black River, whose 
dark waters suggest the origin of its name, are tributaries 
of White River. 

At the confluence of these streams with the larger river 
the different colors of their waters are often brought into 
striking contrast. 

At Seattle, where the White River empties into Elliott 
Bay, when the waters of the river were at their best in color 
and when the ocean tides were favorable for producing the 
best effects, I have seen the white waters of the river and the 
blue waters of the sea meet together in friendly embrace. 
The difference was so marked and the contrast so great that 
the outline of the meeting place could be easily distinguished 
at a distance of two or three miles. 

The White River Valley and other valleys connected with 
it form, a large area of rich alluvial soil. The decayed vege- 
table accumulations of the ages make a formation of great 
value in the production of crops, especially of grass. 

During the Indian war of 1855 many of the early set- 
tiers lost much of their property, and several of them were 
massacred by the savages. 

The first postoffice on White River was established in 
1861. Mr. D. A. Neeley was the postmaster. The office 
was at his residence. 
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In the minutes of the Oregon Conference of 1854, this 
record was made: “Steilacoom and White River—J. F. De- 
Vore.” It is certain, however, that he did not hold any 
service there that year. 

The pioneer minister of Seattle, D. E. Blaine, accom- 
panied by his wife, went up the river on an exploration tour 
in May, 1855. They traveled a part of the way by canoe, 
and made the remainder of the journey on foot. 

They camped for the night in a tenantless cabin opposite 
TD. A. Neeley’s. There being no canoe and no man at the 
house, Mrs. Neeley could not help them. The next day, feel- 
ing that they could accomplish nothing in holding service 
there, the settlers being so few, they turned their faces home- 
ward and tramped many weary miles through the forests and 
jungles. Roadways and even good trails were unknown in 
this part of the country at that time. 

R. ©. Smith, in a statement of his recollections of White 
River Methodism, says: The first sermon was preached at 
the residence of T. M. Alvord, in the spring of 1860, by D. 
L. Spaulding. The second sermon was preached at the resi- 
dence of Mr. D. A. Neeley, by R. C. Smith, in the early 
autumn of that year. Several preaching services were held 
thereafter at T. M. Alvord’s, and also at Mr. D. A. Neely’s. 
In the spring of 1861 a log school house was built on what 
was then known as the Brannon place, near where the cheese 
factory now stands. This was the first school house built 
in the White River Valley. There was much difference of 
opinion as to where the house should be located, which de- 
layed the work. Finally Brother D. R. MeMillin said: “TI 
ain going to build a house here.” Others joined him, and 
soon the building was erected. He was a minister in the 
Protestant Methodist church. The ministers of the M. E. 
church also preached there. 

Covington Belnap, pastor of the M. E. church of Seattle 
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and White River, organized a class there in July, 1865. The 
families represented in this first class in the valley were as 
follows: T. M. Alvord, Peter Saar, R. C. Smith, Jason 
Clark, J. R. Stark, William Clark, Saul Grund, John Olm- 
stead, Levi Smith and Mr. Stewart. 

The house was used for several years for school and re- 
ligious services, but the differences of opinion about the loca- 
tion continued. Like Banquo’s ghost, it would not down. 
The house took fire and burned to the ground. The Bible, 
touched as if by a fairy hand, came forth from the flames, 
and was found on a stump a short distance from the scene 
of the disaster. 





THE BURNING SCHOOL HOUSE 


In this case the purpose did not embrace the destruction 
of the Bible, but how often with malicious intent have the 
enemies of God sought to destroy this book. Kings and 
princes have arrayed themselves against it. Human govern- 
ments, wealth and power, persecution and exile, the dungeon 
and the guillotine, fire and sword, have been employed to 
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secure its extirpation from the earth. The preservation of 
the Bible attests the divinity of its origin. 

Bishop Fowler gave eloquent utterance to a sublime truth 
in regard to this book of books when he said: “Burned, it 
has arisen, Phenix-like, out of the ashes, wearing the smoke 
of its own funeral pyre as a crown of victory.” Scourged 
and trampled in the dust, it has not only survived, but it has 
exercised kingly power by breaking down rival altars, over- 
throwing false gods, and ascended the throne of universal 
dominion. Despised and exiled, it has gone forth among the 
nations leaving a trail of light in its pathway to guide 
earth’s repenting wanderers to their home in the skies. 

The services thereafter, for several years, were held at or 
near Maddoxville, on the river, and also at the Willis school 
house, a short distance below Kent. 

White River was a part of the Seattle charge from 1860 
to 1876. In 1874-5 A. Atwood preached there once a month. 
Dr. G. F. Whitworth represented the Presbyterians once a 
month, and D. R. McMillin, in behalf of the Protestant 
Methodists, held service once a month. The congregations 
usually filled the house. The class meetings were seasons of 
religious interest and spiritual power. The support of the 
work came, in large part, from this place. 2 

T. M. Alvord sent a cow from his farm to the parsonage 
barn in Seattle, and with her came a good supply of hay. 
The words that accompanied her were to this effect: “This 
cow is a loan to you; there will be no charge for her, or for 
the hay. Take good care of her, and when the supply of milk 
fails let me know and I will take her away and send a fresh 
milker in her place.” We sold several gallons of milk each 
week at 10 cents a quart. The people came after it and fixed 
their own price. The larders of the parsonage were filled 
with milk and butter, and vegetables galore from White © 
River. 
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I shall never forget my first trip into that beautiful val- 
ley. William McMillin, the young man who came for me, 
said, “The roads are good.” In this I was woefully disap- 
pointed. His standard of quality as applied to roads was 
very different from mine. They were the worst, the rough- 
est and most muddy of any I had ever seen (though I have 
seen much worse since). 


We got fast in the mud. I helped to unload a part of 
the packages, and after the horses had floundered around in 
the stuff for a few moments we got out. I had been accus- 
tomed to good roadways (turnpikes), and this was a new 
experience. After reaching Brother McMillin’s, some of 
the family went out to catch a chicken. The doors of the 
room being open, the frightened bird came into the house 
and sought refuge under my chair. Sister McMillin called 
my attention to this incident about twenty years after it had 
occurred. I had forgotten it. I said, “Sister, did I plead 
for the life of the poor chicken that came to me for protec- 
tion?’ She said, “No, sir, I don’t think you did.” I re 
plied, ‘‘Well, I should have done so, and saved its life.” 

On another occasion, and in a different locality, I called 
at the house of a friend. The good sister said, “You must 
dine with us today.” I urged her to let me off. She replied, 
“No, I cannot excuse you.” Presently I heard a great com- 
motion among the chickens. The two older boys had been 
sent out to capture one of the yellow legs that tradition says 
is so highly prized as an article of diet for the parsonage 
table. While listening to the noise that came from the poul- 
try yard I heard the younger boy cry out to his brother, 
“Mort, Mort! don’t catch him—he’s a hen.” In line with 
these cases were the notices that appeared on the streets of 
Grant’s Pass, Or., on the eve of the session of the Oregon 
Annual Conference, held in that city beginning September 
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25th, 1902. The notices were as follows: “Five hundred 
chickens wanted.” 

During that year I often traveled by steamboat in going 
to and from this appointment. The captain’s name was C. 
G. True. He was a nephew of Dr. OC. K. True, of one of 
the Eastern Conferences, and author of a text book on 
Logie that bears his name. The captain related an inci- 
dent of his experience in steamboating. He was going down 
the river when a woman came running to the bank of the 
stream and shouted, “Stop! JI want to send some eggs to 
Seattle. I have a large lot of them, but I want one more egg 
to fill the last dozen. Will you wait until the hens lay it?’ 
He said, “Certainly madam; but please hurry up the hen.” 
In about three-quarters of an hour the eggs, with the last 
dozen rounded out, were brought on board, and they resumed 
their journey. I said, “Captain, how could you afford to do 
this?’ He answered, “I could not. My men were under 
pay, but I wanted to tell this, and for that reason complied 
with the woman’s request.” So this is a true story. Not only 
because Capt. True told it, but also because he told the truth. 

In 1876 this appointment was attached to Tacoma, and 
Martin Judy was the pastor. In 1877-8 the place was made 
the center of a circuit, with several outlying appointments. 
B. J. Sharpe was the preacher in charge during this pasto- 
rate. Lewis McMillin donated to the church one acre of 
land and a parsonage was erected ‘thereon. 1879-80, D. L. 
Spaulding was pastor. 1881-2 to be supplied. 1883 A. K. 
Crawford pastor. During this year J. H. Titus donated a 
quarter acre of land alongside the parsonage lot, on which the 
church was built. It was dedicated by Dr. H. K. Hines, at 
that time editor of the Pacific Christian Advocate. Martin 
Givler was the master builder. T. M. Alvord, Peter Saar 
and William Clark were trustees of the church and had su- 
pervision of its erection. 
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Not long after the completion of the building I saw a 
man painting it. Whence he came, who he was, or by whose 
authority he was doing this work was a mystery that those 
who were supposed to know could not solve. My curiosity 
was aroused. I went to the man and asked him by whose 
order he was doing that work. He said, “The man who 
sent me here told me to do a good job and he would pay 
the bills. He also requested me not to mention his name, 
or have anything to say about this affair. I thanked him, and 
the kindly disposed man who had commissioned him to do 
the work. I afterward learned that Mr. Ezra Meeker was 
the man to whom the church was indebted for this favor. 

In 1888, during Dr. W. S. Harrington’s pastorate, in 
First church, Seattle, he said to me: “We have a young man 
in this church, George R. Osborn, who, I think, is called to 
preach. It would\be well, perhaps, for you to look into his 
ease. He is teaching school at Renton.” I replied, “My 
quarterly meeting at White River occurs in a few days, and 
{f will see him at that time.” I called at Renton the follow- 
ing Saturday, and secured Brother Osborn’s consent to ac- 
company me to White River. We made the journey, about 
six miles, on foot. On the way we met a stranger. He 
looked as though he might have just awakened from a sleep 
of centuries. His voice had in it a peculiar nasal twang, 
and could have been greatly improved by cultivation. He 
said, ‘Where do you-uns live, and where did you-uns come 
from?” I told him my name, where I lived, where I was 
going and what I was going there for. Then I told him my 
companion’s name, where he lived, what he did, where he 
was going and what he was going there for. Then I said, 
“Please, sir, tell us your name?” “My name is ae 
“Where do you live?’ ‘“We-uns live down thar on the river” 
(pointing in that direction). ‘Where are you going?” 
“T’se goin’ over dar to see old man ?~ “Come. out to 
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church tomorrow, can’t you?” “We-uns don’t go to church 
much.” ‘What are your politics?’ “Oh, we-uns is Demo- 
crats.” ‘Where are you from?’ “Oh, we-uns come from 
Missura.” 

Brother Osborn assisted me in the services on Sunday, 
and in a week or two thereafter, at the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, in First church, Seattle, he was licensed to preach, and 
was subsequently admitted to the Puget Sound Conference. 
1884, John Flinn; 1885-6-7, B. F. Van Deventer; 1888 to 
1891, R. Z. Fahs. The town of Kent was laid out in 1888. 
The name was suggested by Mr. Ezra Meeker, who, just 
previous to that time, had made extensive purchases of land 
in that vicinity. 

The Carrie Alvord Epworth League of this church was 
organized in June, 1890, and chartered July 4th of that 
year. Miss Alvord was its first president, and occupied that 
position until her death, which occurred in 1891. She 
lived a useful life, was loved for her many excellencies of 
character, and died in hope 
of a blessed immortality. 
1891 to 1893, W. H. Drake 
1893 to 1896, C. E. Ful- 
mer. During his pasto- 
ate the church was enlarg- 
ed by the building of an 
“L-shaped addition, with 
folding doors connecting it 
with the audience room. 
1896 to February, 1901, 
E. FE. Morris. The present 
parsonage, with the adjoin- 
ing lots, were secured dur- 
ing his pastorate. From 
February to September, 
1902, A. J. Whitfield. A. J. WHITFIELD 
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Official members: Stewards—Mrs. Kate Milroy, Mrs. 
Kate Berlin, Mrs. C. S. Nickelson, Mrs. Pauline Scott, 
Mrs. Eugenia Baker, Albert Smith, Adolph Newfang. 
Trustees—T. M. Alvord, J. W. Clark, E. W. Cavanaugh, 
S. M. Waite, J. W. McKnight. Sunday School Super- 
intendent — W. T. Dilworth. Epworth League President— 
C. O. Meredith. Officers of Ladies’ Aid Society—President 
Mrs. Etta Sherrand; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Clara 
Weatherby. 

During the Conference year of 1901 the church was 
moved to its present location on the corner of Meeker Ave- 
nue and Street. Some improvements were made, 
the house was painted, papered and carpeted, and it was re- 
opened November 30th, 1902. ‘The sermon was delivered by 
Dr. E. E. Morris, a former pastor. The present pastor, 
A. J. Whitfield, announced that a mortgage of $800 against 
the property has been cancelled, and T. M. Alvord, in behalf 
of the Board of Trustees, put a match to the mortgage 
papers. 





SUMNER 


This place is situated near Puyallup, and its naturel con- 
ditions and surroundings are similar to those of its sister 
town under the shadow of which it is located. The state- 
ments made in regard to the valley and its productiveness, 
referred to in the chapter on Puyallup, will apply alike to 
this place and other points in this region. Our work here 
formed a part of that begun and carried forward in the gen- 
eral operations of Methodism in the valley. In later years, 
when the Puyallup Circuit was formed, Sumner was one of 
the appointments of that charge. Preaching services in the 
60’s and the 70’s were more irregular and less frequent than 
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in the after years. At first the people worshiped in the school 
house and later in the Presbyterian and Christian churches, 
and then in a hall. Sumner as the name of a charge appears 
first in the Conference appointments in 1890. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $700 were made for the support of a 
pastor for the Conference year beginning September Ist, 
1890. Soon after the adjournment of Conference Rev. 
Davis, of Minnesota, was appointed as a supply, and re- 
mained until February, 1891. During his stay a church 
building enterprise was started and the following subscrip- 
tions were made: Geo. Ryan, $700 in lumber; Herbert M. 
Williams, $500; Chas. Lowe, $200. A donation of $250 
and a loan of $500 were secured from the Board of Church 
Extension. 

E. R. Hayward was appointed to the place made vacant 
by the removal of Brother Davis to California on account 
of the ill health of his wife. Brother H. took hold with 
a will and the church was finished and dedicated in the sum- 
mer of 1891 by Dr. Geo. C. Wilding, of Tacoma. The 
church cost $2,500. Four hundred dollars cash was paid for 
the lots. Brother Hayward did a good work. A number of 
conversions and accessions to the church occurred during his 
one and one-half years’ term of service. W. W. Gray, 
1892-3; G. A. Landen, 1894-5. During his pastorate a . 
-house was purchased for a parsonage. Forty dollars was 
paid for it. The building was moved one and one-half miles 
by volunteer labor, and an addition of sixteen feet square 
built to it, thus affording a comfortable home for the pastor 
and his family. A. L. Gray, 1896; J. M. P. Hickerson, 
D. D., 1897-8. He was born in Warren County, Tennessee, 
June 22d, 1826. He was converted in 1838. He was 
admitted on trial in the Tennessee Conference M. EK. Church 
South in 18538. He joined the Puget Sound Conference in 
1891. He died in Sumner, Wash., May 5th, 1898, and was 
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buried in the beautiful Puyallup Valley. Geo. Arney, 1899- 
1900. During his pastorate an indebtedness of $760 was 
cancelled. September 6th, 1899, the mortgage papers were 
burned in the presence of a large congregation. An appro- 
priate address was delivered by A. J. Joslyn, Presiding 
Elder of the district. The pastors of the other churches in 
the city participated in the service. 

Sumner M. E. church occupies an honored place among 
the churches of Methodism in the: Northwest. In the per 
cent. of her contributions per member to missions she ranks 
first in the Puget Sound Conference, and this Conference 
stands first in the procession among the Conferences of the 
United States in the per capita of her contributions to 
missions. A. L. Gray (supply), 1901; F. M. Clark, 1902. 

Official members: Class Leader—Mrs. A. Crounse. 
Sunday School Superintendent—Angus Wilson. Epworth 
League President, Miss A. L. Bacon. Stewards—bL. W. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. R. Nuttal. Trustees—J. A. Crosby, W. 
Bock, F. Huggard. Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. Percilla Dobler, 
President; Mrs. B. F. Young, Vice President; Mrs. F’. M. 
Clark, Secretary; Mrs. Mary Porter, Treasurer. 


AUBURN, FORIIERLY SLAUGHTER 


In the pioneer days this place passed through a baptism 
of blood. During the Indian war in 1855 several residents 
of this part of the valley were killed by the savages, among 
whom were Lieut. Slaughter, in whose honor the place was 
named, Wm. Brannon, wife and child, Geo. King, wife and 
two children, E. Cooper, and a Mr. Poner and wife. The 
place is situated in the beautiful and fertile White River 
Valley, five miles above Kent, at the junction of Green River 
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with the waters of White River. It is also a railroad centre 
of some importance. The transcontinental line of the North- 
ern Pacific connects with the shore line at this point. 


Rollin C. Smith preached here, and organized a class 
in 1865. Alfred Miller was appointed leader. Mr. Bell, 
John Fawcett and Maria Fawcett were charter members 
of the class. This young lady, a daughter of Brother 
Faweett, was a devoted Christian. She died in 1866. 


D. R. McMillin and the pastors of the M. E. church held 
regular services here in the afternoon, beginning in the 60’s 
and continuing until 1875, when the appointments of the 
White River Valley were separated from Seattle. The first 
meetings were held at Brother Faweett’s house, and after- 
ward in a log school house nearby. After the organization 
of the White River Circuit in 1877 this was an afternoon 
appointment, as before. At the request of the writer, two 
lots, 60x120 feet each, were donated by Dr. L. W. Ballard 
and wife, on which a church was built in 1886, under the 
pastorate of B. F. Van Devanter. It was dedicated by Rev. 
T. J. Massey. Some improvements were made to the church 
building in 1891. This year the appointment put off its 
swaddling clothes and became an independent charge. The 
pastorates have been John Flinn, 1891; W. H. Jennings, 
1892. In 1893, under the pastorate of R. M. Schoonmaker 
the name of the town was changed to Auburn. G. D. Dim- 
mick, 1894-5; W. H. Walkington, 1896; E. E. Morris, 
1897 (It was an afternoon appointment this year); S. S. 
Guiler, 1898; S. J. Buck, 1899; A. J. Whipkey, 1900; T. 
L. Dyer, 1901. At the beginning of the Conference year 
Brother Dyer was transferred to Dungeness, and Rev. L. 
Jean, of the Nebraska Conference, was assigned to Auburn. 
He has had a successful pastorate. A parsonage has been 
built and the church building has been improved and beau- 
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tified. Dr. E. E. Morris assisted the pastor in the reopening 
services, July 6th, 1902. J. C. Smith, 1902. 

Names of official members: Class Leader—L. L. Scott. 
Sunday School Superintendent—T. J. Keer. President Ep- 
worth League—O. E. Beach. Stewards—Mrs. L. Kellogg, 
Mrs. J. E. Keer, Mrs. C. E. Beach. Trustees—A. H. Kel- 
logg, J. I. Gilmore, Earnest Meade. 


PIONEER 


Our work on this circuit was organized in 1866 by Revs. 
G. C. Roe and J. H. Allyn. It was at that time a part 
of the Vancouver charge. ‘A class of three members and 
two probationers was formed. on the east side of Lewis River 
in September, 1866. Within six months thereafter twenty- 
five persons were converted and added to the church.” This 
must have meant the Pioneer or Hines’ chapel class. 

In 1868 the region surrounding Vancouver and embrac- 
ing what is now the Pioneer circuit appears in the minutes 
as Vancouver circuit, and was supplied by W. Pitner. In 
1873 Lewis River is the name by which the charge was 
known. ; 

The church at Pioneer was built in.1869 and 1870, under 
the pastorate of H. F. Willams. The name given it was 
Hines’ Chapel. It was dedicated in 1870 by Dr. H. Kk. 
Fines. James Reid and Henry Heitman took a prominent 
part in the erection of the church. Brother Reid was a class 
leader for a number of years. The lot was donated. 

From the report of A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, to 
the Conference of 1885, we gather the following important 
items of information: “Lewis River Circuit—The appoint- 
ments are La Camas, Fern Prairie, Fourth Plain, Maple 
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Grove, Battle Ground, Hines’ Chapel, La Centre. New 
churches at Fern Prairie and La Centre have been erected 
and dedicated during the year. Churches at La Camas and 
Battle Ground are in process of erection. Church lots have 
been secured at Maple Grove.” And from the report of the 
same Presiding Elder to the Conference of 1886, “A church, 
is now being erected at Maple Grove.” It was built under 
the pastorate of G. G. Ferguson, and was dedicated in 1887 
by H. D. Brown, P. E. The parsonage at Pioneer was built 
in 1878. The charge as now constituted embraces three ap- 
pointments—Pioneer, Maple Grove and Fairview. 

Official members: Local Preachers—Julius Koethe, ©. 
Rt. Steele. Class Leaders—M. A. Gasaway, M. A. Martin. 
Sunday School Superintendents—Mary Nicholson, L. G. 
Allen. Stewards—S. Morgan, J. C. Miller, H. Heitman, J. 
A. Moore. Trustees—J. Koethe, A. Nicholson, N. G. Me- 
Donald. Names of Pastors—C. P. Stayton, 1886; John 
Britts (supply), 1887-8; W. C. Hockett, 1889; §S. P. Bro- 
kaw, 1890-1; G. G. Ferguson, 1892; J. I. Smith, 1893-4-5; 
G. J. Taylor, 1896; E. L. Hughes, 1897-8-9-1900; A. De- 
moy, 1901; W. J. Gilbert, 1902. 





VANCOUVER CIRCUIT 


The region embraced in this charge is in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Vancouver, and in the early days it 
formed a part of the settlement of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. Revs. O. C. Hosford, Gustavus Hines, H. K. Hines 
and Samuel Matthew were among the first to minister to the 
religious wants of the people. Services were held in private 
houses and also in school houses. 

The name “Vancouver Circuit” appears first in the min- 
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utes as distinct from the town of Vancouver, in 1867, and 
was supplied by W. Pitner. Previous to this date Clarke 
County was embraced in one charge known as Vancouver, 
except such part of it as was included in the Cascades cir- 
cuit. This latter name appears four or five times in the 
minutes from 1853 to 1867, after which it disappears from 
the records. In 1872 and for several years thereafter this 
region was known as “The Lewis River Circuit.” The 
name “Vancouver Circuit” is again assumed in 1891, with 
©. A. Snelling as pastor. 

A. J. Hanson, P. E., in his report of this charge to the 
Oonference of 1892, says: “The appointments are Salmon 
Creek, Fourth Plain, Proebstel, Harmony and Fisher’s 
Landing. Lumber is on the ground for a church at Harmony 
and the money is in sight to pay for same, <A church build- 
ing enterprise has been started at Salmon Creek, and a par- 
sonage has been begun at Fourth Plain.” The church at this 
last named place was built during the pastorate of John 
Flinn, in 1882. It was one of the preaching places of the 
Lewis River circuit. The church at Salmon Creek was dedi- 
cated in 1901 by the Presiding Elder of the district, J. E. 
Williams. The church at Sara was built for a school house. 
It was purchased in 1900, and henceforth will be used for 
religious purposes. It has not been formally dedicated. A 
lot 170x170 has been donated at Proebstel (Lackamus) by 
John Notestien, and arrangements are being made to build 
a church thereon. The charge as now constituted embraces 
the following preaching places: Orchards (Fourth Plain), 
Lackamus (Proebstel), Salmon Creek, Sara and Felida. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—J. E. 
O’F laherty, L. H. Huckins, Peter Rasmusson. Class Lead- 
ers—KE. E. Butler, Mrs. Blackburn, C. B. Osborn. Sunday 
School Superintendents—K. H. Stewart, C. F. Hanson, D. 
G. Converse, Mrs. A. Cain. Epworth League President— 
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J. R. Moore. Trustees—J. Towle, Allen Higdon, E. C. 
Butler, Wm. Halgrave, Chas. Collins, L. D. Hampton, H. 
Vellingson, Chas. Goddard, C. F. Hanson. Stewards—Mrs. 
M. C. Stewart, Mrs. C. B. Osborn, Mrs. L. Stalnaker, Mrs. 
L. Hargrave, Mrs. Cain, Mrs. L. Huckins, Mrs. Mary God- 
dard, Mrs. C. D. Hampton, Mrs. Converse. The pastorates 
have been: D. M. Ellsworth, 1892; C. C. Pratt (supply), 
1893-4; Wm. McWatters, 1895; W. J. Rule, 1896-7; A. 
Demoy, 1898; J. T. McQueen (supply), 1900; C. F. Ben- 
nett, 1901; to be supplied, 1902. 


DUNGENESS 


Dungeness is situated on the south side of the Straits of 
Juan De Fuca. It is a way port for the steamer lines 
that ply between Port Townsend and points on the lower 
straits. In the immediate vicinity of the place there is a 
limited amount of land of great fertility. In the background 
the Olympic Mountains rise in stately grandeur toward the 
sky. In the foreground is the Dungeness lighthouse, and 
the straits, fifteen miles across, form one of the largest and 
best maritime passageways in the world. 

The first minister to visit this region was a member of 
the Disciples church. Hon. Allen Weir says: “He visited 
Dungeness several times in 1861 and 1862, and preached at 
Mr. Cline’s residence; also at the old school house, and once 
at Mr. John Weir’s, where he was entertained.” At one time 
when on his way to Port Townsend he stopped at nightfall 
at Samuel Irwin’s, who lived on the Bromfield place. John 
Cornish kept a private, out-of-sight rum shop at Cornish spit, 
on the opposite side of the entrance to Sequim Bay from Ir- 
win’s place. He sold liquor to Indians and others. He and 
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Irwin were friends and both of them were very devoted 
worshipers at the altars of Bacchus. Cornish had just re 
ceived a new supply of grog on his underground railroad, 
and he wanted Irwin to assist him in sampling the stuff. 
This interchange of judgment upon its quality was going on 
when the preacher arrived. He went to bed and was soon 
asleep, but the sampling was continued. During the early 
part of the night the conversation turned to the discussion 
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of theological subjects. Water baptism was the theme that 
engaged their attention. They came to the conclusion that 
their guest had not been properly baptized, and they agreed 
that the way to remedy the matter and make sure of its being 
rightly done was to administer the ordinance themselves. 
They got a bucket full of water, Irwin turned down the 
clothes and Cornish turned on the water and the work was 
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done. The minister arose, dressed himself hastily and went 
out into the darkness and remained in the woods until morn- 
ing. Cornish and Irwin insisted upon his staying in the 
cabin, and said that they only wished to remedy what they 
considered to be a defect in the manner of his baptism, but 
their entreaties were in vain. 

H. Patterson began our work here in 1868. During the 
years of 1868 and 1869 he served the Whidby Island charge, 
which included several outside points. In 1874 A. Laubach, 
who had been transferred in 1870 from the Iowa Confer- 
ence, and resided at Port Discovery, went down to Dungeness 
and established regular preaching services and organized our 
work June 7th, 1874. Hall Davis and wife, Alonzo Davis 
and wife and their daughters Fanny and Cora Davis, Mrs. 
E. J. Weir, Allen Weir, Julia Weir, John Williamson and 
Thos. Downie comprised the first members of the organiza- 
tion. Previous to building the church, services were held 
at the court house, and also at the Good Templars’ Hall. 

Under the pastorate of A. J. McNamee, in 1889, quite 
a revival influence prevailed. There were several accessions 
to the church. Immediately thereafter they began a church 
building enterprise. A good subscription was secured. A 
donation of $250 was made by the Board of Church Exten- 
sion. An order for mill work amounting to $315 was given 
to the Commercial Mill Company, in Seattle, and payment 
had been made in full. In the great fire of 1889 the mill was 
consumed and the company refused to make the order good 
or to refund the money. Notwithstanding this loss, the 
church was finished and dedicated in March, 1890, by J. N. 
Denison. All of the indebtedness was provided for on the 
day of dedication. The lot,’ 200°feet square, was purchased 
for $75. By the building of'@ steamboat wharf two and one- 
half miles east of the old “town. of Dungeness, where the 
first church had been erected but a few years before, the 
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stores, postoffice, school house, general business and travel of 
the community were transferred to the new point. This ren- 
dered a change in the location of the church a necessity. In 
the Conference year of 1892, under the pastorate of Geo. 
Kindred, the present churen was built. The doors, windows 
and furnishings of the first church were put into the second 
building. A donation of $250 was secured from the Board 
of Church Extension. The edifice was dedicated in the sum- 
mer of 1893 by T. B. Ford, Presiding Elder of the district. 
The lots were donated by the Groveland Improvement Com- 
pany. A third lot was purchased in 1895 for $50, upon 
which a parsonage was erected under the leadership of the 
pastor, R. C. Lee. . 

The church at Sequim was erected during the Confer- 
ence year of 1895. Church No. 1, at lower Dungeness, was 
taken down and removed to Sequim in the summer of that 
year. A donation of $250 and a loan of $200 were secured 
from the Board of Church Extension. One hundred dollars 
was paid to the trustees at Dungeness by the people of Se- 
quim for the frame of the church building. One acre of 
ground was donated by Mrs. Brown upon which the church 
was erected. 

The following brethren have served the charge as pas- 
tors: H. Patterson, 1868-9; A. Laubach, 1874-5-6; B. J. 
Sharp, 1877; S. A. Starr, 1878-9; W. I. Cosper, 1880-1; J. 
R. Johnson, 1882; B. A. Hill, 1883; 8. D. Lougheed, 
1884-5-6-7; A. J. McNamee, 1888; N. A. Baker, Wm. 
Slack, 1889-1890; Geo. Kindred, 1891-2; W. M. Lud- 
wick, 1893; R. O. Lee, 1894-5; LL. M. Haworth, 1896; R. 
M. Schoonmaker, 1897; H. D. Wadsworth, 1898; W. M. 
Welch, 1899-1900; T. L. Dyer, 1901; A. H. Marsh, 1902. 
The pastorates of B. J. Sharp, S. A. Starr and W. I. Cosper 
embraced Port Townsend, and the two brethren last named 


resided there. 
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Official members: Local Preacher—L. M. Haworth. 
Class Leader—Mrs. A. U. Davis. Trustees at Dungeness— 
A. U. Davis, Mrs. Wm. Word, Thos. Clark. Trustees at 
Sequim—J. W. Pettit, Mrs. Bugge, Capt. G. Lowenson. 
Stewards—Mrs. F. Alexander, Mrs. A. Word, Mrs. C. W. 
Kennard. Ladies Aid Society—President, Mrs. Knoph; 
Vice President, Mrs. A. U. Davis; Secretary, Miss Ada 
Slack; Treasurer, Mrs. Alexander. 

A wedding occurred in Dungeness in the early 70’s. It 
was among the first to take place there. Previous to this, 
persons wishing to get married had gone to Victoria or Port 
Townsend. The ceremony in this case was performed by 
Squire Watkins, a bachelor and a unique character. He 
was known by the name of Yank (short for Yankee), and 
was not educated. It is even probable that he had never 
witnessed a marriage ceremony. He said to the couple: 
“Take hold of hands. What God and me put together no- 
body can put asunder. Now you buss (kiss) her. Now 
you're married.” 

In 1875 A. C. Fairchild, Presiding Elder of the Puget 
Sound District, requested me to attend his quarterly meet- 
ing at Dungeness. He preached for me in Seattle. I went 
from Tukey’s Landing, on Discovery Bay, in a canoe with 
an Indian captain. His tillicums (friends) to the number 
of forty or more accompanied us down the straits. They 
had about fifteen canoes such as are used on the salt water. 
What a sight! The day was perfect, the islands, the hills 
and the lands along the shore line were robed in their best 
attire. Their forms were reflected upon the sea. The 
women and the children used their paddles as dexterously 
as the men, with an accompaniment of a kind of gutteral 
melody as weird as the sighing of the winds in the autumn 
time and as mournful as the refrain of the ocean waves. T 
enjoyed the quarterly meeting services at Dungeness, and 
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was royally entertained at the homes of Mr. A. U. Davis, 
Mr. Hall Davis and Capt. McAlmond. The two men last 
named accompanied me to the landing on Monday, and on 
the way they said, “The Indians with whom you came have 
been on a spree. The strange sounds you heard yesterday 
were the echoes of their revelry in the back settlement, and 
we do not think it safe for you to go out with them.” I 
said: “Please look into the matter, and if you would not 
go yourselves or permit your wives or children to go, please 
say so and I will not return with him.” Upon inquiry they 
ascertained that the man who had brought me down had 
remained sover in order that he might take care of his people 
in their helpless and drunken condition, and so they said 
“All right.” We had gone about three miles when a man 
on shore signalled to us. This man proved to be Hon. Allen 
Weir, at that time owner and editor of the Port Townsend 
Argus, and afterward Secretary of State when this terri- 
tory donned the garments of statehood, and now a prominent 
attorney in Olympia and a local preacher in the M. E. 
church. He said, “I want to go to Port Townsend. Can’t 
you take an additional passenger?’ ‘The Indian said “No.” 
I asked Mr. Weir if he regarded it as a safe thing to do. He 
said, “Certainly I do.” Then I said, “You shall go,” and 
li is well that he did, otherwise it is probable it would have 
been my last trip. The wind was rising rapidly and it soon 
began to rain. I wore a silk hat, and it was in first-class con- 
dition when I left home. When it began to rain I tied two 
large handkerchiefs around my head and covered up the 
hat with the folds of my overcoat. The rainfall increased, 
and looking down at my fancy piece of headwear I saw that 
a fold in the coat had acted as a kind of trough that conveyed 
the water into the hat, and it was about one-third full. The 
sea was beginning to break into the canoe, and in the absence 
of a bailer I used the hat, and with good effect, for I kept 
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the craft afloat. When within about a mile of the entrance 
to Port Discovery Bay the sea ran so high I feared we would 
be engulfed. The men with the paddles would go fast or 
slow as occasion required to strike the waves at the right 
time and at the proper angle, and thus avoid being swamped 
in the sea. The frightened Indian gave up in despair and 
acted as if he was going off in a swoon. My friend Weir 
threatened to strike him down, whereat the fellow renewed 
his effort and soon thereafter we entered Discovery Bay 
and were under the cover of the point. JI was thoroughly 
wet, having sat flat down in the bottom of the canoe in water 
from one to two inches deep for several hours. The familiar- 
ity of my friend Weir with the Indian character, and his 
knowledge in handling the canoe, enabled him to manage 
both the man and the craft. Otherwise we would doubtless 
have been lost in the sea. Having contributed a seven-dollar 
hat and the effort necessary to the successful handling of this 
unique boat-bailing machine, I felt that mine was an im- 
portant part in the work of deliverance. 

In the fall of 1883 D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder of 
the Puget Sound District, made his first visit to Dungeness. 
He walked the trail from Diamond Point, at the entrance 
of Discovery Bay, to Sequim Bay, a distance of several 
miles. No means for crossing the narrow entrance of the 
bay could be found. He started to walk around the bay, 
but the dense wood growths along the banks made travel 
almost impossible. He walked the beach, climbed over logs, 
trees and rocks until the rising tide compelled him to wade 
in the cold waters of the bay. In getting around trees that 
had fallen toward the water he held on to the tops and limbs 
te keep from being swept out into the sea. In the early twi- 
light he saw a house across the bay, and gave a sign of dis- 
tress which was recognized and a boat was sent to his relief. 
He had spent the day without food, and was weary, ex 
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hausted and chilled—upon the verge of perishing—when he 
was rescued from his perilous condition. He found shelter 
and care in the hospitable home of Mr. B. F. Dean. Mas- 
ter O. V. Dean, who came with the boat, then a lad of ten 
years, 1s now a member of a real estate firm in Seattle. 

Perils by sea and land, dangers real and of the sort: that 
brought suffering and liability to a violent death, confronted 
the ministers in the pioneer days on Puget Sound. It should 
be borne in mind that frequent steamboat communication, as 
it exists today, was not in evidence at that time. 


ELMA 


This name was given to the place by James Waldrip and 
Joseph Young, who settled here in 1860. Their land claims 
joined and they began the town by each man platting and 
laying out in lots one-half of his land. Mr. Waldrip was 
the first postmaster at Elma. The town is situated in Che- 
halis County, on the Chehalis River, and overlooks that rich 
and beautiful valley. The Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s line to Gray’s Harbor runs through the place. . 

Our work was organized here in 1868 by H. B. Lane. 
‘The appointment was moved to Greenwood in 1872 and back 
to Elma in 1883. Distance between these points about two 
miles. The class met at Greenwood and the regular preach- 
ing service was there. We often had service in Elma during 
this time. I preached there every three months when pass- 
ing through that country from 1879 to 1883. Others of our 
ministers also held occasional services. 

In 1882 S. D. Lougheed was appointed as a supply of 
Chehalis circuit. Elma was one of the appointments of that 
charge. I requested him to push the building of the church 
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at Elma. Subscriptions were secured. A donation of $250 
and a loan of $500 was granted by the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. Lots had been donated by Enoch Young. The 
work of building was begun and completed in 1883. W. H. 
Zellars was appointed to the pastorate of the Chehalis charge 
in 1888. The church was dedicated in 1888 by Dr. H. K. 
Hines. 

The name Elma as the head of a new charge appears in 
the minutes for the first time in 1884. Andrew Anderson 
was appointed to the pastorate. He was a member of the 
St. Louis Conference. The appointments of the charge at 
that time were Elma, Oakville, Satsop and Sharon. Brother 
Anderson served the charge from 1883 to 1887. There was 
a debt of $500 against the church, which with great diffi- 
culty was raised and paid. The membership was increased. 
Brother Anderson did a good work. ~ 

In 1872, when the Elma class was transferred to Green- 
wood, H. K. Hines, P. E., handed the class book to David 
F’. Byles and asked him if he would be kind enough to take 
charge of it. He consented to do so. He was a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian. Recognizing the incongruity of his posi- 
tion he joined the M. E. church, and no church ever had a 
truer member and no pastor could have a more faithful 
friend. 

Names of pastors and their time of service: W. I. Cos- 
per, 1887; OC. P. Stayton, 1888; C. S. Snelling, 1889; ©. 
i. Cunningham, 1890; T. E. McMullen, 1891; Andrew 
Anderson, 1892-3; W. H. Jordan, 1894; L. J: Covington, 
1895-6; C. C. Pratt, 1897-8; F. S. Pearson, 1899-1900-1; 
J. M. Weaver, 1902. The church was moved to its present 
location in 1900. The lot was purchased, $100 being the 
amount paid for it. 

The charge as now constituted embraces Elma, Satsop 
and West Satsop. 
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List of official members: W. T. Walton—Local 
Preacher and Sunday School Superintendent. W. A. Ful- 
ler—Exhorter. CO. H. Fuller and Mary Byles—OClass Lead- 
ers. J. H. Brewer—Sunday School Superintendent. Mary 
Hartley—Epworth League President. Stewards—F. E. 
Tompkins, Hugh Flemming, James Foxwell, Meritt Wood, 
Mrs. J. H. Brewer, Geo. Kieth. Trustees—Dr. H. Blair, 
J. W. Anderson, W. H. Wakefield, J. W. Wakefield, Chas. 
Heath, George Maris. Ladies’ Aid Society—-Mrs. Dr. 
Blair, President; Mrs. N. Thompson, Vice President; Mrs. 
Jennie Watson, Secretary; Mrs. Luther Byles, Treasurer. | 

The great snow storm of January, 1880, found me in the 
lower Chehalis country. I had much difficulty in reaching 
Oakville, the place of my quarterly meeting for the Tum- 
water charge. I walked through the snow and slush from 
six to eight inches deep, in order to reach the place. The 
pastor, Brother Columbus Derrick, and myself started on 
Friday for the meeting in a carriage from Tumwater. Sal- 
mon Creek, about two miles north of the Little Rock camp 
ground in Thurston County, though ordinarily a little brook 
was now a raging torrent and could not be safely forded. 
Brother Derrick returned home and went to the meeting the 
next morning by a different route. I crossed the stream on 
a log and made my way to the home of Thomas Rutledge, 
and next morning resumed my journey. The quarterly 
meeting at Oakville over, Brothers Barker, Harris, Newton 
and others secured the service of an Indian to take me down 
the Chehalis in company with a Mr. Garrison, who carried 
the mail from Olympia to Montesano. The Indian took us 
in his canoe down to the log jam in the river and then said 
he could go no farther, so we got out and walked. Pres- 
ently we came to a low place in the road, supposed to be an 
old river bed, which crossed our road at right angles. My 
companion, Mr. Garrison, with a big mail sack on his shoul- 
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der and a smaller one in his hand, started into the water. 
He went deeper and yet deeper as he proceeded, until there 
was but little of his body above the water except his head. 
The heavy mail sacks kept him down. When he reached 
the other side he called out to me to follow. I said, ‘‘No, 
sir.” He said, “You must; you have my coat and hat and I 
want them.” ‘TI cannot help it,” I replied, “but I am going 
to try to get across below here a little way. If I cannot I 
want you to be kind enough to tell Brother David Byles (we 
were then within about a mile of his home) where I am, and 
he will come and build a raft or do something to help me 
to get out of this. I went below and got across much more 
easily than I supposed, and soon found shelter in the hos- 
pitable home of Brother Byles and his excellent family. 
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The storm increased in violence, the snow reaching a depth 
of from four to five feet. During the first week the snow 
melted. But for this I am sure the snowfall would have 
been from eight to ten feet in depth. The country was 
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flooded and the Chehalis River became a raging torrent. On 
Sunday, the storm having subsided, we went to church in the 
school house at Greenwood. A few were present, and I 
talked to them from Isaiah 28:20: “For the bed is shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it, and the covering 
narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” I tried to 
show the insufficiency of all human helps and appliances to 
meet man’s need. There were limitations to human power; 
the bed was too short, the covering too norrow. That man 
was a sinner and could not save himself; that Christ, and 
Christ only, could save. I made an application of these 
statements as illustrated by the storm, and am told that some 
of the people who were present talk even now of the storm, 
the text and the sermon. 

Several days after the clouds had rolled away I started 
for Olympia. The snow had settled and melted some, but 
was still quite deep. The forest trees had been leveled and 
every semblance of the road along a part of the way had 
been obliterated by the snow and the prostrated forest. 
Barns had been crushed and cattle killed. I had about 
thirty miles to travel to reach Olympia. The first day I 
made two miles and stopped with Mr. William Baker. The 
next day I made about five miles, and stopped all night 
with Mr. Beck at the Varner place. Here were several per- 
sons who had been stopped by the storm. They wanted to go 
home, but seemed to be afraid to start. They had been living 
two weeks or more on bread made from flour ground in a 
coffee mill. They began grinding in the morning and kept 
the mill going most of the day. One man said: “If you can 
get out, I can,” and so we started on our perilous journey the 
next day early in the morning. After going about three 
miles and losing all trace of the road we took our back track 
and camped at nightfall in Mr. John Kavoid’s cabin in the 
forest, within two miles of the place we left in the morn- 
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ing. There were no beds, no furniture, no larders filled with 
food, no wardrobes containing dry clothing. Providentially 
for us, there was an old stove and plenty of wood at our 
command. My companion found a poor, lone chicken in the 
woodshed, and killed it. We cooked it in an old tin pail, 
without salt or other condiments. We each had two small 
biscuits made from the coffee mill flour which our hostess 
had urged us to take. We enjoyed our evening repast, hav- 
ing had no dinner, and so were hungry, tired, footsore and 
thoroughly wet. I kept a fire going all night and slept not, 
while my companion laid down on the floor in his wet gar- 
ments and slept soundly. The next morning, before the 
curtains of night were lifted, we ate the remaining half of 
the little chicken, had prayers and at daylight started on our 
way, taking a different route from that we had taken the 
day before. We had not proceeded far before my compan- 
ion, thoroughly disgusted and not a little frightened, sat 
down in the snow, and weeping, said, “You must not go on. 
I cannot go, and you must not leave me here to perish.” 
JT replied, “I am going to try to make my way out. If you 
do not wish to accompany me you can easily follow our foot- 
prints back two miles to Mr. Beck’s, the place from which 
we started yesterday.” He finally concluded to go forward. 
We made about five miles through the forest that day. The 
snow was from two to three feet deep, and in the gulches and 
low places and on the north side of the trees and hills was 
much deeper than this. About half of the great forest 
trees, some of them 175 feet long and from three to six feet 
through, had been leveled by the storm. I stood beside one 
of these fallen giants and with arm uplifted could just 
reach the top with my cane. They were piled across each 
other in inextricable confusion. We climbed over them, 
crawled under them and walked on them, sometimes ten feet 
or more from the ground. By the use of a pocket compass 
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and obtaining occasional indications of the whereabouts of 
the road, we pushed ahead. About the middle of the after- 
noon we reached the home of my friend Brother Hicklin, 
thankful to God for deliverance. The road from there to 
Olympia was:marked by the footprints of those who had 
gone before us. I have been informed that my companion, 
Dr: , took a severe cold from this trip, or perhaps from 
his night’s sleep, that carried him to his grave. 

Upon reaching Brother Hicklin’s I learned that J. K. 
Barr, a neighbor, had started for the Sherman Valley, in 
the Black Hills, a few miles distant, with a lot of cattle, 
and it was feared that he had been overtaken by the storm 
and had perished. Being acquainted with him and his fam- 
ily (they were Methodists) I called at their home, in passing 
the next day, and found them anxious but hopeful about 
the safety and the return of the husband and father. A 
day or two thereafter he returned to his home and kindred. 

I was much interested in hearing Mrs. Barr relate an 
experience she had with a cougar a few days before. Mr. 
Barr had left a cow for the purpose of supplying the family 
with milk. The weight of the snow had crushed the shed 
and killed the cow. The barn was on the opposite side of 
the highway from the house. They had two dogs. One 
afternoon, just before nightfall, she heard a noise in the 
barn, and stepped to the window to look in that direction, 
when she saw a large cougar coming from the barn to the 
house. Brother Barr, before leaving home, had killed a hog, 
and some of the meat had been hung in the shed which 
formed a part of the house. An opening had been left for 
a door. Through this the cougar had entered, drawn thither 
by the smell of the blood. Mrs. Barr hastily lighted a lamp 
and opening the door that led from the room in which they 
lived into the shed, just far enough to admit the passage 
of the lamp, she sat it down on the step and closed the door 
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and bolted it; then stepped to the window and drew the 
curtain aside. His cougarship was not pleased with the 
light, and immediately started for the open doorway, keep- 
ing his glaring eyes the while upon the lighted lamp. He 
returned to the barn. The noise of the barking dogs was re- 
newed, but was soon over. This time the mountain lion 
was the victor. The next day, upon going to the barn, 
one of the dogs was dead and the other badly hurt. The 
cougar had disappeared, and the carcass of the cow was 
partially gone. 

A few days thereafter it was rumored through the Lower 
Chehalis country that I had perished in the snow drifts, 
and Messrs. D. F. Byles, M. Z. Goodel, Enoch Young and 
Sidney Beckwith formed themselves into a searching party 
and went out to find me. I greatly appreciated their kindly 
remembrance and effort in my behalf, but am glad to be able ~ 
to record the fact that they did not find me—I did not perish 
in the snow drifts. 

At another time and under more favorable circumstances 
I walked over this road from Montesano to Olympia, a dis- 
tance of forty miles, in one day. This time it took four days 
to make fifteen miles, and five days to make thirty miles. 
Many times since, when I have thought of those memorable 
and perilous days and in connection therewith have recalled 
the dangers that imperiled the life of Brother LeSourd, my 
successor on the district, and his party, an account of which 
is given in this book, this passage from God’s book has come 
tc my mind—Isaiah 43:2: “When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee and through the rivers they shall 
not overflow thee. When thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.” Great and wonderful are the promises of God. The 
benefits that will accrue to those who fulfill the conditions 
upon which they are based are immeasurable and boundless. 
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SKAGIT CIRCUIT 


This name is of Indian origin. The circuit in the pio- 
neer days was an immense affair. The Cascade Mountains, 
with their snow-crowned heights, guarded its eastern boun- 
dary, while its western line was touched by the waters of 
' Puget Sound. The itinerant was obliged to spread himself 
out very thinly to cover so large a territory. The settle- 
ments were few and far between, with no means of travel in 
the Skagit country except to walk; no roads or even trails, 
iv many cases, through the almost impenetrable forests. 
Sometimes the rivers or streams could be utilized for travel, 
especially when your course was down stream and a canoe 
could be had as a conveyance. 1871, M. J. Luark; 1872-3, 
to be supplied. No permanent supply was secured, as far 
as I can learn. 1874, J. N. Denison. He was conspicuous - . 
for his energy and enthusiasm. He organized our work 
through that country, and not a few. were converted through 
his instrumentality. He swam the rivers that lay athwart 
his pathway, a very hazardous undertaking unless under ex- 
ceptionally favorable conditions. He tied his clothes to a 
pole and holding it aloft with one hand he kept his gar- 
ments dry. 1875, supplied by Wm. Smith; 1876, not 
named in minutes; 1877, C. Derrick; 1878, supplied by E. 
A. Judkins; 1879-1880, to be supplied; 1881-2, B. F. Van 
Deventer. During his pastorate the church and parsonage 
were built at Skagit City. (See reference to this church in 
account given of Swedish work at this place. ) 

In attempting to board a steamer on the Skagit River, 
at one time, I came near losing my life. I had held the quar- 
terly meeting for that charge, and was anxious to reach the 
next place of duty as quickly as possible. I hailed the 
steamer, she rounded to, the gang plank was shoved out and 
T started to walk aboard, but the steamer moved quickly 
with the sweep of the waters and carried away the plank 
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from beneath my feet, almost at the same moment that I 
stepped upon it. Fortunately for me, there was a second 
bank, and on the edge of this my feet rested. I was in the 
water to my waist; the ice-cold waters were sweeping hur- 
riedly on in their mad rush to the sea. Two feet further out 
into the river the water was perhaps fifteen feet deep, into 
the circling eddies of which, if I had fallen, rescue would 
most likely have been impossible. I soon reached shore and 
boarded the steamer, thankful to God and to the strong arms 
of willing helpers for deliverance. I felt especially grateful 
to Capt. Benson and others of the steamer Quincy, and also 
to Mr. Nixon, of Seattle, for their many acts of kindness. 
1883-4, W. B. McMillin. The preaching places were Skagit 
City, Mt. Vernon, Avon and Sterling. Brother McMillin 
reports that services were held at Sterling (now Sedro) 
in a dance hall, and at Mt. Vernon and Avon in school 
houses. 

The next year the circuit was enlarged and embraced 
Hamilton on the north and Stanwood and Florence on the 
south. The church at Hamilton is the outgrowth of a 
revival, held in 1884, by Brother McMillin. Eighteen per- 
sons were converted and the society was organized immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

The roughness of the country made travel difficult and 
sometimes dangerous. The northern part of the charge was 
reached by trails and footpaths over logs and sloughs, ete. 
Sometimes these obscure pathways through the forests were 
blazed, and often they were not. At one time Brother Mc- 
Millin was lost for several hours in the forest. The south- 
ern part of the circuit was traveled on foot and frequently 
by boat, and here danger was encountered. The winds and 
the tides were not always propitious, and our brother came 
very near losing his life in a row boat at one time because 
of these adverse conditions. The snowdrifts and the rough 
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trails of the mountain sides, in the northern part of the 
circuit, and the tide rifts and troubled seas in the southern 
part, made the life of the itinerant one of toil, hardship and 
danger. 1885, W. H. Zellars; 1886-7, F. M. Pickles. 


With the passing of this year the Skagit circuit lost its 
identity as an English-speaking charge and its name and 
property at Skagit City were transferred to the Swedish 
M. E. church. Fifteen or more of the former appointments 
of the ‘old circuit are independent charges and have a name 
and identity of their own. 


In the beginning of our work, in the early days, the sup- 
port of the pastors was a matter of serious concern, for the 
people were poor and many of them had hard work to keep 
the wolf from the door. The conditions that prevail today, 
with the country filling up with people, with the rapid devel- 
opment of its resources, with steamboats and railroads reach- 
ing out in all directions and the hum of business activity 
seen and heard everywhere, indicate a wonderful transfor- 
mation. The wooded hills and great forests of Skagit 
County furnish timber, the largest and best, in enormous 
quantities. The mineral wealth of the county is in the early 
stages of its development. 


The Skagit delta embraces an area of considerable extent, 
which for the fertility of its soil is not outranked by any 
soil in the United States. Mr. Richard Holyoke, of this 
county, raised eight tons of timothy hay on an acre in one 
season. He cut it twice, and each time before it was fully 
matured. The grass was so high and thick that when it 
began to fall they were obliged to cut it in order to save it. 
A part of it each time was removed from the ground upon 
which it grew in order to secure room to cure it properly. 
The land was measured and the hay weighed. Mr. H. super- 
intended the work of measurement and of weighing. He 
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and the men who did the work affirm the correctness of this 
statement, and their reliability is beyond question by those 
who know them. 


WHATCOM 


Whatcom is the name the Indians had given to a water- 
fall at this place, and the first settlers adopted it as the name 
of their town. The first settlement was made here in Decem- 
ber, 1852, by Capt. Henry Roeder and Mr. R. V. Peabody. 
The first postmaster was Capt. Wm. Utter. The office was 
_ established in 1856. Whatcom is the county seat of What- 
com County. It is situated on the shores of Bellingham 
Bay. This inland sea is twelve miles long and seven miles 
wide, and from five to fifteen fathoms deep. In 1792 Capt. 
Vancouver, the famous navigator, named this beautiful body 
of water Bellingham, in honor of a celebrated English peer. 

Whatcom County contains 2,448 square miles; Skagit 
County, 1,916 square miles. These, together with the fertile 
islands of the San Juan archipelago, are tributary to this 
point with their great wealth of forest, mine and field, and 
the waters with their enormous fish products are contiguous 
to Bellingham Bay and accessible alike to ocean ships, inland 
steamboats and to railroad transportation. Three lines of 
railway touch the shores of this bay and are doing a large 
and rapidly increasing business. 

The active development of the resources of this region 
had scarcely begun until about ten years ago. With the 
incoming of capital and the advent of railroads the advance 
in business has been remarkable. Whatcom has grown in 
ten years from a village to a city with a population of six- 
teen thousand, and is rapidly forging its way to the front 
as a point of supply and distributing centre. 
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The first itinerant whose foot-prints marked the trails 
of Whatcom County in active effort to establish our work 
there was J. F. Devore, Presiding Elder of the Puget Sound 
district. In the early part of the Conference year of 1871 
he appeared in that place with Brother M. J. Luark, whom 
he had secured as a supply for that region of country. The 
charge embraced about four thousand square miles. Brother 
DeVore sought out Capt. and Mrs. Conway, and introduced 
himself and the young man to them. He said: “I heard you 
were Methodists. I have brought you a preacher. I would 
like for you to take hold of the work here and help ‘this 
man out. He will need some additions to his wardrobe in the 
way of a suit of clothes.” Sister Conway went out, raised 
the money, and the needed garments were forthcoming. The 
Presiding Elder and others of the early itinerants who vis- 
ited that region made their home at the house of Capt. and 
Mrs. Conway. The services were held in the school house in 
that part of Whatcom then known as Sehome. Sister Con- 
way was appointed leader. No regular services were held 
there after the shutting down of the coal mines in 1878. 
From 1879 to 1883 the writer preached there occasionally 
when passing through the place. Services were held on sev- 
eral occasions at private houses. 

The lot, 50x100 feet, on which the church on the corner 
of I and Sixteenth Streets stands, was donated by Capt. 
Henry Roeder at the solicitation of the writer, in 1883. 
Rev. J. A. Tennant being an expert in looking after titles 
and deeds, I requested him to attend to the transfer, which 
he did. Soon thereafter Capt. Roeder donated a lot to the 
Baptists, on which they built a church immediately. In 
passing there one day, I liste:.ed, with pleasure, to the music 
of the hammer and the saw within the enclosed building. 
Brother Wickser, the pastor, stood in front, and I said to 
him: “Brother, we are going to build on a lot just above 
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you, and on this street. You have started your church build- 
ing enterprise in advance of us, and you have my best wishes 
and prayers for large success. I had a strong desire to stand 
first in the procession in the erection of a church in this city, 
but Providence has ordered otherwise, and it is all right.” 
And then I said, “Brother, you are nearer the bay than we 
are, and that is all right, too, for you know it takes more 
water to run your machinery than it does ours.” He assented 
unhesitatingly to the affirmative side of this statement. He 
possessed a very genial spirit and was a useful man. 

The M. E. chureh was built in 1884, under the pastorate 
of B. F. Van Deventer. He effected an organization of the 
society at the beginning of the Conference year. A loan of 
$250 and a donation of $250 were secured from the Board of 
Church Extension. About the time that this church was 
built H. D. Brown, now of the Puget Sound Conference, 
but at that time and for some years thereafter a member 
of the Northwest Iowa Conference, gave $250 to Chaplain 
McCabe’s fund for the erection of churches on the frontier. 
A few years thereafter the whereabouts of this gift was_ 
looked up and it was found to have been expended in the 
erection of the First M. E. church in Whatcom. 1885, J. 
W. Dobbs. The church was dedicated August 6th, 1886, by 
the pastor, J. W. Dobbs. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by L. J. Garner. Brother Dobbs did a good work 
in cancelling the indebtedness that threatened to overwhelm 
this church. His courage and heroism won the day. 1886, 
L. J. Garver; 1887, G. R. Osborn; 1888-9, D. G. LeSourd. 
During this time the church was enlarged to about double 
its former capacity and finished in excellent style. The cost 
of these improvements was $4,600. The reconstructed edi- 
fice was dedicated by Bishop J. P. Newman, August 31st, 
1890, on the evening of the Conference Sabbath, $2,600 
being raised on that occasion. The seventh session of the 
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Puget Sound Annual Conference was held in this church, 
beginning August 28th, 1890. Bishop Newman presided; 
G. C. Wilding was elected secretary. 1890-1, T. J. Massey; 
1892-3-4-5, C. C. Cook; 1896, T. J. Massey; 1897, C. Me- 
Dermoth; 1898, F’. E. Drake; 1899 to 1901, S. S. Sulliger ; 
1902, J. W. Frescoln. 

Official members: Local Preachers—W. H. Mock and 
Wm. Daniel. Class Leader—W. B. Mead. President Ep- 
worth League—Kate M. Schutt. Sunday School Superin- 
tendent—T. F. Doane. Stewards—E. E. White, Mrs. R. 
E. Dobbs, F. G. Schutt, Mrs. A. Stanbra, Mrs. M. E. 
Deihl, Mrs. C. B. DeCan, Mrs. Carrie Langdon, Mrs. J. N. 
Stearns. Trustees—J. N. Selby, C. K. McMillin, J. B. 
' Ramage, S. E. Fancy, Chas. Stanbra, D. H. DeCan, J. L. 
Finley, S. E. Harmon. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. G. Me- 
hany, President; Mrs. C. A. Sargent, Secretary; Mrs. 
Julia Howe, Treasurer. 

John Wallace Dobbs was born in Butler, Pa., July 5th, 
1830. He joined the St. Louis Conference in 1874, and 
was transferred to the Puget Sound Conference in 1884. 
He died in Whatcom, June 7th, 1888. 


TRINITY, WHATCOM 


This charge was organized in September, 1890, under 
the pastorate of C. R. Thoburn, with a membership at that 
time of thirty persons, which increased to 100 before the 
close of that Conference year. A temporary structure, called 
srnacle, was erected in the early autumn of 1890, 
: ated by the pastor, C. R. Thoburn, who served 

-. A constant spirit of revival prevailed 
ions and accessions to the church 
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were of almost weekly occurrence. The lots on which the 
church was erected were leased from the Bellingham Bay 
Improvement Company, a nominal rental being paid for 
them. 1892, E. S. Stockwell. His health having failed, he 
remained but six months, and the year was filled out by W. 
B. McMillin, of Fairhaven, who supplied the charge with 
one preaching service on Sunday. 1893-45, W. B. Me 
Millin. A good revival influence prevailed in the church dur- 
ing this period. 1896, R. Z. Fahs; 1897-8, John William 
Miller. During this period the lot occupied by the church 
and one adjoining lot, each 55 by 125 feet, were purchased. 
The amount paid was $1,000. The lots were valued at 
$3,500. Mr. Cornwall, however, in behalf of the company, 
offered to take $2,000, and finally consented to sell them for 
$1,000, which amount was paid in cash. He thus donated 
to the church $1,000. The church was enlarged and im- 
proved at a cost of $2,500. It was rededicated October 19th, 
1898, by C. R. Thoburn, $250 being raised on the day of 
rededication. The capacity of the church was about doubled 
by these improvements. 

The sixteenth session of the Puget Sound Annual Con- 
ference was held in this church September 13th to 18th, 
1899. Bishop J. H. Vincent presided; W. S. Harrington 
was elected Secretary. 1899-1900, O. A. Smith. Brother 
Smith resigned his pastorate during the year, and N. Evans 
succeeded him. He was transferred from the Columbia 
River Conference and was reappointed in 1901. A com- 
fortable parsonage has been built and paid for and an indebt- 
edness of over $600 against the church has been cancelled 
since the beginning of Brother Evans’ pastorate. 1902, C. 
E. Todd. He was transferred from the Idaho Confereygees 

Official members: Local Preacher—Dr. ]% 
Exhorter—Carl M. Olsen. Sunday Schocg 
President Epy 








—KE. L. Keeney. 
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Class Leaders—Mrs. J. S. Shockey, Mrs. W. T. Hughes, 
G. M. Heaton. Stewards—J. S. Shockey, W. H. Thorpe, 
F. A. Holt, F. A. Alexander, P. K. Dodd, Mrs. W. T. 
Hughes, Mrs. E. Wold, Mrs. Ruth Moore and Dr. ©. L. 
Holt. Trustees—E. H. Smith, A. E. Woolard, A. Ten- 
nant, W. D. Pratt. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. 
J. C. Bell; Vice President, Mrs. F. A. Alexander; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Miss Nina L. Holt. 


FAIRHAVEN 


Mr. Daniel Harris took up the land now occupied by 
the city in an early day. He was a unique character. On 
the occasion of Mr. Cleveland’s first inauguration he planted 
a big flagstaff and unfurled from its top the Stars and 
Stripes. The flag was about 20 by 30 feet in size, and is 
believed to have been one of the largest on the Coast. 

Fairhaven is situated on Bellingham Bay, and is admir- 
ably located for doing a large business. It has great natural 
advantages. The city has a population of about 6,000. On 
Bellingham Bay there are three towns (Whatcom, Sehome 
and Fairhaven) and two municipalities, although it is prac 
tically one town. One name and one municipal government 
would give prestige and influence to the city both at home and 
abroad beyond what it is possible for it to reach under pres- 
ent conditions. It would be well for the people of these 
municipalities to observe the directions of the Methodist dis- 
cipline in more ways than one: “What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

Our work there was begun by F. E. Drake. He resided 
at Avon, and had preaching services at Fairhaven at inter- 
vals during the last half of the Conference year of 1889. 
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The more permanent work of the organization was effected 
October 3rd, 1889, at a meeting held in a real estate office on 
Fifth Street. Persons present: W. H. Drake, Presiding 
Elder; Geo. C. Boswell, pastor; Luther Cunningham, A. J. 
Bennett, T. F. Mahan, Allen Campbell and Dr. M. F. Ches- 
nut. At this meeting articles of incorporation were adopted 
and plans for a church building were presented by the Pre- 
siding Elder. The names of the five laymen present were 
chosen as trustees and their names were written in the articles 
of incorporation. A lot 55 by 115 feet on the corner of Mill 
and Sixteenth Streets was donated to the society by the Fair- 
haven Land Company. Early in 1890 one of the plans of 
the Church Extension Society was adopted. The edifice was 
completed in July of that year. The cost, exclusive of the 
value of the lot, was $7,600. It was dedicated July 27th, 
1890, by W. S. Harrington, D. D., at that time editor of the 
Pacific Christian Advocate. The work of raising funds for 
this enterprise devolved upon the pastor, aided chiefly by the 
treasurer, Dr. M. F. Chesnut, and the secretary, Allen 
Campbell. 

Names of pastors and the dates of their pastorates: Geo. 
C. Boswell, 1889. He did excellent service. This was his 
first and last year’s work on the Coast. He returned to his 
Eastern home at the close of that Conference year. F. W. 
Loy, 1890-1; W. B. MeMillin, 1892. The outlook for the 
future of the charge at this date was not hopeful. A heavy 
indebtedness rested upon the property. The membership 
was small and discouraged to a degree that brought them 
within hailing distance of the quitting point. They rallied, 
however, this year, and raised and paid $340 due for inter- 
est. They secured a loan from the Board of Church Exten- 
sion of $3,100, and cancelled the individual mortgage against 
the property that had been drawing a large rate of interest. 
Chas. McDermoth, 1893-4-5; F. H. Chamberlain, 1896; 
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F. S. Wright, 1897-8; J. W. Kendall, 1899-1900; ©. B. 
Sears, 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Victor Charroin, J. E. 
Sligh—Local Preachers. Allen Campbell—Sunday School 
Superintendent. H. C. Jenkins—President Epworth League. 
- Trustees—Daniel Campbell, F. B. Charroin, W. F. Dillon, 
I’red Burpee, T. R. Kinsey. Stewards—C. W. Jones, Mrs. 
S. P. Tapping, Mrs. F. Burpee, Mrs. I. A. Charroin, Mrs. 
Daniel Campbell, Mrs. Ellen Hopkins. Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety—Mrs. J. C. Templin, President; Mrs. Tapping, Vice 
President; Mrs. Nellie McGinnis, Secretary; Mrs. Alice 
Harker, Treasurer. 

Of the debt of $3,100 against the church, $1,000 was paid 
in 1900. The second $1,000 was paid in 1902, and the bal- 
ance will be paid in 1903. 





BLAINE 


Semiahmoo.—In the pioneer days of this settlement, 
beginning with the latter part of the 60’s and the early 70’s, 
the business point of this region of country was known as 
Semiahmoo, and was located on the peninsula at the entrance 
to the bay. Here was a store, a postoffice and a general trad- 
ing place, with wharves and other facilities for the transac- 
tion of business. 

M. J. Luark, under the guiding hand of J. F. Devore, 
Presiding Elder, organized. our work here in 1871. The 
preacher visited the place once a month, and the people came 
on foot and in canoes and other boats from two to five miles, 
for the time of roads, horses, buggies, bicycles, automobiles 
and steam and electric ears for this Northwest corner of the 
United States was not yet. Considering the sparsely set- 
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tled condition of the country, they had good congregations. 
In the absence of the preacher they held their own services, 
for they were a faithful band of Christian people. The 
charter members of the class embraced ten persons. . The 
names of Cain, Kingsley and Lindsey predominated. Chas. 
Kingsley was appointed class leader. They met weekly in ~ 
private houses, log cabins, and later in the school house. Mr. 
James Rucker was converted at a meeting held in his own 
house in 1874. He donated the land on which the first church 
in Whatcom County was built, at the mouth of California 
Creek. He also donated adjoining lands for camp meeting 
and cemetery purposes. The log church aforesaid was built 
in 1878, under the pastorate of C. Derrick. 


The name Blaine appears first in the minutes of 1889. — 
The city was named in honor of that distinguished states- 
man, Hon. James G. Blaine. It contains a population of 
nearly 4,000, and has several mills, fish canneries and mer- 
cantile establishments. It is situated on the Straits of Geor- 
' gia, and in the Northwest corner of the United States, on 
the north shore of Semiahmoo Bay, and is bounded on the 
north by British Columbia. The land claim of Father Cain, 
one of the first settlers in that region and an honored Metho- 
dist, occupied a favored place in the corner referred to. A. 
C. Fairchild, Presiding Elder, said to him, on the occasion 
of one of his quarterly visits: “Brother, you must hold down 
this corner of the United States for God and Methodism and 
for yourself.” He said, “Yes, I will”? His head, then 
white with the frosts of many winters, now rests from its 
labors and awaits the crowning of the last day. 

The church at Blaine was built in 1889, and was dedi- 
cated May 20th of that year by J. N. Denison, assisted by 
J. A. Tennant and the pastor, A. Warren. Brother War- 
rer has rendered long and faithful service in the work of the 
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church on this charge. The lots oceupied by the church were 
donated by Mr. D. 8. Miller, in 1888. 

Names of pastors: M. J. Luark, 1871; J. N. Denison, 
1874; Thos. Magill, 1875; A. J. McNamee, 1876; T. B. 
Goodpasture, 1877; C. Derrick, 1878; T. B. Goodpasture, 
1879; J. A. Tennant, 1880; Levin Johnson, 1883; B. F. 
Van Deventer, 1884; A. Warren, 1885; William Zellars, 
1886; A. Warren and W. R. Warren, 1887-8; William Lud- 
wick, 1889; Geo. Kindred, 1890; W. H. Mahafie, 1891; 
Bea We» Loy; 21892 J: W. White; ..18938-4-5;° HH.» D. 
Wadsworth, 1896-7. During this period an _ indebted- 
ness of $400 against the church was cancelled. J. 
W. Kendall, 1898. Under Brother Kendall’s  pasto- 
rate improvements were made in the church build- 
ing and lots were purchased for a parsonage, and 
about the close of that Conference year a building was 
bought and moved upon 
the lots. Funds had been 
raised to pay for the ob- 
ligations incurred. A. 
J. Whitfield, 1899-1900. 
The work of recon- 
structing the new par- 
sonage building was ac- 
complished this year, 
and additional funds 
secured to pay for same. 
J. W. Frescoln, 1901. 
During the year he was 
transferred to Grace 
church, Seattle. O. H. 
McGill, 1902. He was 
transferred from the 
South Kansas Confer- Revere 
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ence. The church was enlarged and improved at a cost of 
$1,600. The edifice was rededicated December 21st, 1902, 
by S. S. Sulliger, Presiding Elder of the district, $275 being 
raised on that occasion, it being the amount necessary to free 
the building from debt. 

Official members: Local Preacher—A. Warren. Class 
Leader—Mrs. J. N. Lindsey. Sunday School Superinten- 
dent—Mrs. Laura Pine. President Epworth League—Miss 
Stella Power. Stewards—Geo. Cain, E. L. Pine, Mrs. Liz- 
zie Gott, Mrs. S. E. Dow, Mrs. L. R. Matthews. Trustees— 
Samuel Wade, C. C. McDonald, J. A. Martin. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—President, Mrs. Gott; Vice President, Mrs. M. L. 
McGill; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Matthews. 

In walking from Ferndale to Semiahmoo on one occasion, 
T met a boy. He was perhaps about 10 years of age. I. 
shook hands with him, and said, “My little man, what is your 
name?” ‘My name is ‘King David, the Giant Killer,’ sir.” 
The father explained that the boy’s name was David, and 
that a man lived with them who thought a great deal of the 
boy and told him many strange things. He had made him 
believe that his name is King David the Giant Killer, and 
the boy will have it that way. How important to inculcate 
right sentiments and principles in the minds of children, 
and also to tell them the truth. 


KALAIIA 


Kalama is situated on the Columbia River, in Cowlitz 
County. The town had its origin in connection with the 
building of the Northern Pacific Railroad from this place 
to Tacoma, on Puget Sound. The construction of the rail- 
road was begun in 1871. It was opened for traffic in 1873. 
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In the first stages of its history it was supposed by many 
that it would be the great city of the Northwest. A man in 
Portland sold his holdings in real estate there and bought 
corner lots in Kalama. This act was a Kalamaty (calamity) 
to him, for by it he lost a small fortune. Our work there 
has been marked by many elements of discouragement and 
uncertainty. 

J. F. Devore, at that time Presiding Elder of the Puget 
Sound district, introduced our work in that place, in the sum- 
mer of 1871. A church was built and at the Conference in 
August of that year F. D. Winton was appointed to the 
charge. W. T. Chapman, 1872; G. Coffey, 1873. The 
name of the place does not appear in the minutes again for 
several years. They had occasional preaching during this 
interval, and a part of the time the place was one of the 
appointments of the Cowlitz circuit. 

Church No. 1, built in 1871, was burned a few years ) 
thereafter from a brush fire. Lumber for church No. 2 was 
donated by Hon. A. S. Abernethy, of Oak Point. This build- 
ing was wrecked by a storm and the wreckage was sold. 
Under the pastorate of A. F. Wilson, in 1894, lumber was 
secured and church No. 3 was commenced, and was completed 
under the pastorate of Brother Pratt. The indebtedness 
incurred in its erection amounted to $1,000. Just as the 
finishing touches were being applied and the heroic band 
was about to sing the doxology in recognition of victory, the 
house took fire and burned down. Having no insurance, the 
loss was a great calamity. 

In 1897, under the pastorate of O. B. Seeley, the work of 
paying off the old debt and raising money to build church 
No. 4 was begun, and has been continued by the present pas- 
tor, O. L. Doane, and by Conference, September 24th, 1901, 
they expect to have their church finished and all the debts, 
old and new, cancelled. They deserve the sympathy and 
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prayers of good people everywhere in this effort, and in its 
consummation they merit the congratulations of the Metho- 
dism of the Puget Sound Conference. During the pastorate 
of Brother Doane they have had two successful revival meet- 
ings, embracing over one hundred conversions and accessions 
to the church. It is to be hoped that they will guard against 
brush fires and defective chimneys and have their property 
insured to the full measure of its value. 

The lot on which these several churches have been built 
was donated by the Lake Superior & Puget Sound Land Co. 
The charge. also has a comfortable parsonage. It was built 
in 1893. 

The names of pastors are as follows: T. M. Reese, 1889; 
C. P. Stayton, 1890; A. J. McNamee, 1891; John Flinn, 
1892; C. A. Luse, 1893; A. F. Wilson, 1894. He had just 
entered upon his life work, and had been in the pastorate of 
this charge but two months, when he was stricken with 
typhoid fever and died November 12th, 1894, aged 22 years. 
His efforts gave promise of unusual success. He had the 
lumber on the ground with which to build a chureh. He 
was in the midst of a gracious revival when taken sick. Fifty 
souls had been converted and united with the church. W. H. 
Wilson, his father, filled out his term of service. C. OQ. 
Pratt, 1895-6; C. B. Seeley, 1897-8; O. L. Doane, 1899- 
1900-1; J. W. Glenk, 1902. : 

Official members: Mrs. O. D. Peck—Sunday School 
Superintendent. A. D. Willoughby—President Epworth 
League. Stewards—Mrs. J. P. Atkin, Mrs. J. S. Darnell, 
Mrs. H. A. Taylor, Mrs. H. Schultz, Mrs. M. H. Royer, Mrs. 
E. Ruby, Mrs. L. Simmons, L. F. Jones. Trustees—J. P. 
Atkin, W. L. Linnell, M. Bullock, W. M. Brewer, M. H. 
Royer. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. A. Watson, President; 
Mrs. 8. C. Cook, Vice President; Mrs. G. Gassin, Secretary + 
Mrs. M. Bullock, Treasurer. 
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November 20th, 1901, was a red letter day in the history 
of Methodism in Kalama. The Chehalis District Ministerial 
Association was in session at the church. At the evening 
service the cancelled mortgage papers in the hands of the 
pastor and of the trustees, representing the payment of the 
last dollar of indebtedness against the church property, was 
consumed by fire. A thanksgiving jubilee, a sermon by John 
William Miller, of Centralia, and an old-fashioned altar 
service, at which several persons were converted, made the 
day memorable and was the crowning act in a long struggle 
for success. The church was dedicated July 6th, 1902, by 
Bishop Cranston. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 


Pleasant Valley, T. M. Reese, pastor. The name of this 
place occurs first in the Conference record of 1900. In the 
pioneer days it was an appointment of the Cowlitz Circuit, 
and in later years was supplied from Kalama. They wor- 
shiped in the school house. The society was small. The 
place was known in the early days as the Shanghai Valley. 
Several families by the name of Huntington were among 
the first settlers. The place is situated about two miles from 
the Columbia River, and east from Carroll’s Point or Car- 
rolton. In 1892 a small church was built there, under the 
leadership of A. J. McNamee, preacher in charge of Kalama 
circuit. It was dedicated by Rev. J. N. Denison, free of 
debt, July 24th, 1892. 

The following names formed the list of official members: 
Class Leader—Geo. Dobin. Sunday School Superintendent 
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—Wm. Randall. Stewards—Susie Huntington, Anna Pace, 
Emma Barber. Trustees—T. E. Carpenter, Wm. Soper, 
Brother Dobin. 


“TACOMA 


The county of which the city is the county seat was 
named in honor of President Pierce, and contains 1,376 
square miles. The city is located on Commencement Bay. 
Tt possesses an extensive water front and many commercial 
advantages. The name is of Indian origin, and signifies 
“nourishing mother.” 

The city is the product of the interest taken in its behalf 
by the company whose transcontinental line of railway was 
the first to touch these shores. When, in 18738, it was decided 
to make Tacoma the terminus of the Northern Pacific, it 
meant for that city a future of commercial greatness, the 
extent of which none could foretell. The noise of the iron 
steeds was a proclamation to the world that the dawn of a 
new era had come to Puget Sound. Along the water front 
evidences of commercial expansion and greatness are not 
wanting. A large number of sailing vessels are there to con- 
vey their cargoes of lumber, wheat and coal to distant ports. 
Steamships and ocean liners of large size are seen at the 
wharves, many of them having come from afar, laden with 
the products of other lands, and they will bear away in their 
capacious holds, to the peoples of other climes beyond the 
seas, the productions of our own country. It is claimed that 
the large railroad and steamship terminals of the city cost 
$10,000,000, and that extensive additions are being made 
to them. 
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Tacoma has the largest wheat warehouse in the world. It 
is 2,360 feet in length and 147 feet in width, and has a 
storage capacity of over 2,000,000 bushels. From this and 
other. smaller warehouses and elevators there was shipped 
during last season 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. This does 
not include the large amount manufactured into flour and 
shipped from the mills of the city to Oriental ports. 

The aggregate lumber shipments from Tacoma are greater 
than from any other point on the Coast. Her eleven mills 
eut, in 1902, 270,500,000 feet of lumber, and 303,625,000 
shingles. 

An immense amount of coal is shipped from this port. 
It is stored in bunkers of enormous size. The work of han- 
. dling is done very rapidly and by the use of electric power. 
One of the docks of the city at which the trans-shipment 
of goods to and from the Orient is transacted, is 2,500 feet 
in length. 

The export trade of the city for 1902, according to the 
records of the Customs House, amounted to $19,091,941. 

The growth of the city has been phenomenal. In 1880 
they had a population of 1,100; in 1890, 36,000, and in 
1903, between 50,000 and 60,000. Tacoma is beautiful for 
situation. The elevation of the ground occupied by the 
residences of the city is such that a fine view is had of the 
mountains, with their crowns of snow and the great stretch 
of waters along the line of the city front. Tacoma has excel- 
lent educational advantages in her schools and colleges. Re- 
ligious privileges are afforded in the many churches that 
adorn her streets and avenues. Many of her residences are 
palatial, and in the grounds surrounding them are reflected 
the beauties of the landscape. 

Dr. I. D. Driver, of the Oregon Conference, and at that 
time agent of the American Bible Society, is said to have 
preached in Old Town in 1868. He was the guest of Gen. 
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McCarver, one of the 
old settlers in that re- 
gion. At this time Dr. 
Driver visited many 
points in the Puget 
Sound country. Much 
interest was manifested 
in his sermons and lec- 
tures, and large crowds 
were in attendance. 

The first preaching 
service held in Tacoma 
under the auspices of 
the M. E. church, so far 
as I have any knowl- 
edge, was in 1872. J. 
F. Devore, at that time 
Presiding Elder of the 
Puget Sound District, preached in a tent belonging to Mr. 





MARTIN JUDY 


Morrill, in what was then known as Old Tacoma. The offer- 
ing amounted to $9.50. 

During the Conference year of 1875, C. H. Hoxie, our 
pastor at Steilacoom, came over and preached occasionally 
for the people. In the fall of 1876 the writer, who at that 
time was pastor of the M. E. church in Seattle, received an 
urgent request from W. H. Fife, Esq., to come to Tacoma 
and preach for the people. Services were held in Fife’s 
Hall, on Pacific Avenue, where the Hotel Donnelly now 
stands. W. H. Fife was the pioneer merchant in the then 
infant city of New Tacoma. The large room over his store 
was the preaching place. I preached for them frequently 
on week nights for several months, during which time an 
organization was effected and at the Conference of that year, 
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held in Albany, Or., August 26th, Martin Judy was assigned 
to Tacoma. The charge embraced New Tacoma, as it was 
then called, and White River, now Kent. He divided his 
time equally between the two places. In the early part of 
that Conference year I went to Mr. Theodore Hosmer, agent 
of the Tacoma Land Company, and secured the donation of 
lots on the corner of South C and Seventh Streets, upon 
which a church was erected. The Board of Church Exten- 
sion, through the aid of that matchless money-raiser and 
prince of church builders, Chaplain McCabe, came to our 
help and enabled us to erect the first church building in 
New Tacoma. Through the urgent push of Brother Fife 
and the efforts of the pastor, with the assistance that I was 
able to give, the church was erected. It was dedicated in 
1877 by Thomas Guard, at that time pastor of Howard Street 
M. E. church, San Francisco. The following year Tacoma 
was made an independent charge, and Brother Judy was 
returned. 

The Methodism of Tacoma owes much of its success in 
the early days to the liberality and persistency of Brother 
W. H. Fife. He determined that our work should go for- 
ward, and this determination was invincible. Brother David 
Lister and others, whose names I cannot recall, also rendered 
valuable assistance. 

In 1878 John Parsons served the people as pastor. In 
1879 Enoch Dudley was appointed to the pastorate. His 
health failed during the year, and D. L. Spaulding was trans- 
ferred from the White River charge and filled out the unex- 
pired term. The following note from Brother Dudley indi- 
cates a wonderful change in conditions since that date. He 
says: “In 1879 I was appointed to New Tacoma. The 
charge embraced the following appointments: New Tacoma, 
Old Tacoma, Steilacoom, Puyallup and Sumner. I preached 
occasionally at other places, viz.: Lake View, Orting and 
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Wilkeson. I was the only Methodist minister, and the cir- 
cuit I served was the only charge in Pierce County. There 
were three churches in Tacoma—St. Peter’s, in Old Tacoma, 
a little Catholic church near the place now occupied by the 
Annie Wright Institute, and the M. E. church in New 
Tacoma, corner of C and Seventh Streets, in which the Pres- 
byterians and the Congregationalists each worshiped once 
a month. I occupied the pulpit twice a month.” 

John Wesley Miller, 1880; J: F’. Devore, 1881-2-3. His 
pastorate was an aggressive missionary campaign. <A par- 
sonage was built in the rear of the church. Regular after- 
noon preaching services were held in a hall in the Old Town, 
near the saw mill of Messrs. Hanson & Ackerson. <A place 
was secured in South Tacoma where a Sunday school was 
established and prayer meetings and preaching services were 
held. In the longer days of the year, in addition to three 
services on land, the pastor generally held a service on ship- 
board. In the summer of 1883, when the writer went to this 
charge to hold a quarterly meeting, we had preaching at the 
church Saturday night, a well-attended love feast at 10 a. m. 
Sunday, preaching at 11 o’clock, followed by a sacramental 
‘service, preaching at 3 p. m. in a hall at Old Town, and again 
on board of a ship at 4:30. We took most of the congrega- 
tion with us from the hall, and on the deck of one of the large 
ships near the mill, according to previous arrangement, a 
service was held in which several of the officers and perhaps 
thirty or more sailors from the different ships, participated. 
Then back to the church for evening service. J. A. Ward, 
1884. During this period the church building was improved 
and beautified. 

The Conference of 1885 was held in this church, com- 
mencing August 13th. Bishop J. M. Waldon presided; J. 
N. Denison was elected secretary. The record of that year 
contains the following reference to the services on the Con- 
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ference Sabbath: “The public service began at 9 o’clock, with 
a love feast at the church, under the direction of J. H. Skid- 
more. At 10:30 a.m. Bishop Walden preached in the Opera 
House. At 2:30 p. m. he dedicated a Scandinavian church 
in the city. At 4 o’clock a Chinese chapel was dedicated by 
Rey. A. J. Hanson. In the evening Bishop Walden dedi- 
cated a church in the First ward (Old Tacoma). Another 
church in the southern part of the city (now central) was 
ready for dedication, but was passed over for want of time.” 

T. J. Massey, 1885-6; D. G. LeSourd, 1887. During 
this year $1,000 was paid on indebtedness. G. C. Wilding, 
D. D., 1888-9-1890. 
Brother Wilding says: 
“Harly in the spring of 
that bustling year 
(1889) we put an addi- 
tion to the rear of the 
old First church, corner 
of C and Seventh 
Streets. In 1888 it was 
decided that a new par- 
sonage was needed, and 
the corner at South 
Eighth and G Streets 
was selected. In the 
building of this preach- 
ers’ home I secured 
subscriptions of all sorts 
—lum ber, hardware, 
ete. A number of car- 
penters gave a days’ labor. Allen ©. Mason donated the 
parlor mantel, J. D. Coughran the one in the dining room, 
and Brother Kuykendall the book case in the study. 

“In 1889 the pastors of the Tacoma churches decided to 
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arrange for the systematic planting of Methodism through- 
out the city. A Methodist Union was organized, composed of 
all the Methodist preachers in the city, together with one 
layman for each forty members of the several churches of the 
city. We planned to plant a church in each square mile of 
the city, and to build but one at a time. The first building 
erected under this action was Park Avenue church.” 

The wise, united and energetic work of this Union, and 
of the Methodists of Tacoma, as described by Dr. Wilding, 
is worthy of the highest commendation. The Methodism 
of that city is from 25 to 50 per cent. better off in influence, 
in numbers and in the accomplishment of good as the result 
of this forward movement. Their work was practical and 
pre-eminently Scriptural and Methodistic. H. D. Brown, 
Presiding Elder of the Tacoma District, struck the keynote 
of the case when he said: ‘The necessity of the work con- 
templated by this Union 1s apparent when we consider that 
the increase of the population of Tacoma in two years was 
from 12,000 to 40,000, and Epworth, St. Paul, Fowler, 
Asbury, Mason, Park Avenue and Wesley were made neces- 
sary by this remarkable increase in the population. We 
planted these missions and built these churches. We could 
not do less without neglecting our duty.” 

F. B. Cherington, D. D., 1891-2-3. The present church, 
corner South Eighth and G Streets, was erected during this 
period, the cost being about $12,000. It was dedicated in the 
fall of 1892 by A. C. Hirst, D..D. The lot, 100 by 120 feet, 
was purchased in 1888, $5,200 being the amount paid. for it. 
J. P. Marlatt, D. D., 1894-5-6-7-8. ; 

The eleventh session of the Puget Sound Conference was 
held in First church, Tacoma, beginning September 5th, 
1894. Bishop I. W. Joyce presided; G. C. Wilding was 
elected secretary. This session was made memorable by the 
presence and evangelistic labors of Dr. S. A. Keen, of the 
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Ohio Conference. A slight degree of friction prevailed in 
the church at this period. The wise counsels and kindly 
spirit of Bishop Joyce, together with the pentecostal services 
held by Dr. Keen, and the prudence and faithfulness exer- 
cised by Brother Marlatt in the administration of the affairs 
of the church, overcame the diffienlty and all traces of dis- 
satisfaction soon disappeared, followed by a blessed revival. 
During this pastorate of five years, 756 persons were received 
into the church by letter and on probation. The pastor off- 
ciated at forty-six funerals, performed 133 marriage cere- 
monies, and baptized 121 persons. He made over six thou- 
sand pastoral visits and over two thousand business calls. 
There was an indebtedness of $16,000 against the church, 
$11,250 of which was paid during the pastorate of Brother 
Marlatt. This record indicates systematic, earnest and per- 
sistent work—the kind that wins success. H. V. Givler, D. 
D., 1899-1900-1. The church has a membership of 600, the 
congregations are large, the Sunday school numbers about 
550. There have been 175 accessions to the church during 
the present pastorate. A spirit of harmony, activity and 
devotion to the cause of God and the work of the church char- 
acterizes this people. D. L. Rader, D. D., 1902. An indebt- 
edness of $4,500 against the property has been provided for, 
and 140 accessions have been made to the membership of the 
church during the last eight months. Spiritually, financially 
and numerically this church is in excellent condition. This 
is also true of all our churches in Tacoma. At this date, 
June 20, 1908, all of them are practically free from debt, 
and are waging an aggressive campaign in behalf of the cause 
of God and humanity. 

Officers: Local Preachers—Thos. Bradley, E. H. Good- 
win, E. H. Ames, Jasper Noyes, R. H. Peter, Lester Hand- 
saker. Class Leaders—J. H. Lister, G. H. Hard, N. E. Wal- 
ton. Sunday School Superintendent—A. D. Whitney. Presi- 
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dent Epworth League—Prof. C. O. Boyer. Stewards—T. H. 
O’Neal, E. F. McKenzie, E. C. Richards, Charles Drury, A. 
Coutts, L. B. Stewart, O. C. Whitney, O. E. Hill, F. J. 
Stewart, L. S. Handsaker, Geo. Cotton. Trustees—C. S. 
Barlow, Geo. Tibbits, R. G. Hudson, B. F. Eshelman, G. W. 
Bullard, C. T. Stewart, G. F. Whitty, C. A. Sayre, F. C. 
Hart. Deaconess—Miss Mabel Neyhart. Choir Leader— 
Thos. Robinson. Janitor—J. E. Reynolds. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—President, Mrs. Mahncke; Secretary, Mrs. Red- 
dish; Treasurer, Mrs. Tibbitts. 


FERN HILL 


For several years this was one of the appointments of 
the Puyallup charge. It was known as Byrd’s School House, 
and was served twice a month by W. P. Williams, in 1882; 
J. E. Leach, in 1883; G. A. Landen, in 1884 to 1886. The 
next two years it was attached to Old Tacoma, and Brother 
Landen served the people as before. 

During 1887 the appointment was visited by a gracious 
revival, which brought thirty-six accessions to the church. 
As a result of this increased interest in religious things, a 
conviction came to the people that they must have a church. 
A subscription was taken and $1,000 was raised. Two lots, 
50 by 120 feet each, were donated by Geo. W. Byrd, and the 
work of building a church was begun. From the report of 
H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder of the Tacoma District, to 
the Conference of 1889, is the following reference: “Lake 
View was made a separate circuit one year ago, and N. S. 
Buckner was appointed pastor. He found a church at Fern 
Hill in process of erection. He completed it, and we now 
have at this point a valuable property, worth $3,000.” It 
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was dedicated June 30th, 1889, by G. C. Wilding, pastor of 
First church, Tacoma, a prince among those who can manage 
dedicatory services successfully. The day was stormy, as a 
result of which the congregation was small, yet $1,200 was 
raised to meet financial liabilities. So large a measure of suc- 
cess was unexpected, and was a happy disappointment to the 
people. Dr. Wilding says, of the dedication of this church: 
“As we walked to the church in the quiet of that June Sun- 
day morning, I said to Geo. W. Byrd, with whom I had spent 
the night: ‘How much did you think of giving on the church 
debt today? ‘Oh, about $100.2 ‘How much would you 
freely give rather than have this effort fail? ‘Two hundred 
and fifty dollars.’ At the close of the sermon he started the 
subscription with that amount. In about thirty minutes the 
debt was covered, with good subscriptions, and the service 
closed with shouts and tears.” 

The following year the appointment was attached to East 
Tacoma, and was served by B. F. Brooks. At the end of that 
Conference year 1890 the people determined to have a resi- 
dent pastor. After canvassing the matter they said: “We 
will raise $800 next year for the support of a pastor.” They 
also began the erection of a parsonage. This good work was 
done under the leadership of the pastor, T. E. MeMullen, 
and cost $1,500. 

The following brethren have served the charge as pas- 
tors: T. E. McMullen, 1890; F. M. Wheeler, 1891 to 1893. 
Mrs. Wheeler, the pastor’s wife, died November 30th, 1892. 
L. J. Covington, 1893 to 1895. During his pastorate there 
was much revival interest manifested, and about sixty acces- 
sions were made to the membership of the church. F. S. 
Pearson, 1895-6-7-8; S. G. Jones, 1899; Horace Williston, 
1900-1-2. 

Names of official members: Class Leaders—Winnie Sex- 
ton, J. B. Rowe, A. M. Nickolson. Sunday School Super- 
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intendents—Geo. W. Byrd, Fern Hill; Geo. H. Smith, 
Parkland. President Epworth League—Howard Nickol- 
son. Stewards—D. M. Knauf, Etta Holaday, Addie Athow, 
Anna Barnes, Mary Smith, Ida Brill, Mary Hoffman. Trus- 
tees—Fern Hill—J. A. Brill, G. W. Byrd, Thos. Harrison, 
Peder Jensen, T. J. Ferdon, J. A. Winslow. Parkland— 
W. Wilson, W. T. Smith, John Stevenson, James Sales, An- 
drew Parker, W. B. Robinson. Ladies’ Aid Society: Fern 
Hill—Jane La Violette, President; Mrs. Brill, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Webb, Secretary; Mrs. Ashby, Treasurer. Park- 
land Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. Isabella Wilson, President. 
Parkland is an appointment of this charge. Preaching 
services were established at this point in 1891. A church 
was erected in 1902, at a cost of about $1,500, and was dedi- 
cated in April of that year. Dr. H. V. Givler, pastor of 
First church, preached the dedicatory sermon. The services 
were under the direction of B. F. Brooks, the Presiding 
Elder, and the pastor, H. Williston. No collection was taken 
to meet unsettled accounts, as these had all been paid before 
the opening day. The lots were donated by William Wilson. 


SECOND M. E. CHURCH 


Second church, Tacoma, is located on North Twenty- 
eighth Street, in the part of the city formerly known as Old 
Tacoma, and in the vicinity of the large lumber mill of 
Messrs. Hanson and Ackerson. The church was built in 1885 
by J. F. Devore. It was dedicated August 16th, 1885, by 
Bishop J. M. Walden. The dedicatory service was held at 
§ o’clock p. m., on the Evening of the Conference Sabbath. 
After the sermon by the bishop, $200 were raised and the 
dedication took place. 


vd 
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This charge has had a variety of names. It has been 
known as Old Tacoma and West Tacoma. The name Second 
church appears first in 
the minutes of 1893. In 
the appointments of 
1885 this record ap- 
pears, “West Tacoma 
eircuit, J. F. Devore.” 
G. A. Landen, 1886 to 
1888. The lot on which 
the church had _ been 
erected was leased. Dur- 
ing the first year of 
Brother Landen’s pasto- 
rate, $600 were raised 
to pay for the lot. Mrs. 
Shaffer raised a large 
part of this amount. 
Brothers Collins, Daws 
and Baker were very ef- 
ficient helpers. The 
Board of Church Ex- 
tension donated $150. 
The membership at this 
time consisted of fifteen 
persons. Poor policy to 
build churches on leased 
ground. R. H. Massey, 
1888 to 1892. During 
the first year of his pas- 
torate a comfortable 











parsonage was erected. ae 
W. J. Barger, 1892: STUMP—CHURCH STEEPLE 

2 . oe ’ ; 
E. H. Fuller, 1893-4; F. M. Pickles, 1895-6-7; J. R. Ed- 
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wards, 1898-9-1900. In 1899 a debt of $400 against the 
church was paid and the mortgage cancelled. In 1900 $300 
was raised and used in making improvements in church 
buildings. C. W. Darrow, 1901; A. B. L. Gellerman, 1902. 

Names of official members: Class Leader—C. W. Dar- 
row. Sunday School Superintendent—A. B. L. Gellerman. 
Stewards—Sophia Giertz, Emma Daniels, L. J. Burr, Mrs. 
Lenhart. Trustees—E. J. Lenhart, Homer Watson, Chas. 
Tibbetts, Thos. Pryor. Ladies’ Aid Society—Annie Eames, 
President; Jessie Watson and Hattie Gibson, Vice Presi- 
dents; Mary G. Burr, Secretary; Rosa Marshall, Treasurer. 

A short distance away is St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
church. This‘is the oldest Protestant church in Tacoma, and 
has what is, perhaps, the most unique and certainly the oldest 
church spire in America. It has long stood at the parting . 
of the way and silently witnessed the outgoing and incoming 
of the centuries. It consists of a part of the stump of a fir 
tree, cut off about forty feet from the ground. It is twenty- 
seven feet in circumference three feet from the earth. A 
quaint belfrey surmounts the top of this stump, in which is 
hung a bell that rings out the call to worship. 

I am under obligations to Rev. James Cheal, the rector 
of St. Peter’s church, for the facts given in regard to this 
tree. He informs me that the stump is supposed to be 350 
years old, and that the church was erected in 1872. 


CENTRAL TACOMA 


Our work was begun in this charge in 1885. At that time 
it was known as South Tacoma, and was a mission under the 
care of First church. Rev. J. F. Devore built a chapel there 
this year. They had preaching services on Sunday after- 


my 
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noon, and established a Sunday school. It was expected 
that it would be dedicated at the time of the Conference ses- 
sion in 1885, but it was not. (See reference to Conference 
Sabbath in Chapter on First church. ) 

First church and South Tacoma, T. J. Massey, 1886; 
Tacoma, West and South, G. A. Landen, 1887. He organ- 
ized a class of nineteen members. W. B. MeMillin, 1888- 
9-1890. In the report of H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder, 
to the Conference of 1889, he says: “Brother McMillin was 
appointed to South church, Tacoma, one year ago. At the 
first quarterly meeting of the Conference year an increase 
in the membership of over one hundred was reported. At 
the time of the second quarterly meeting the name of the 
charge was changed to “Central M. E. Church.” The build- 
ing was raised and turned around, and enlarged to more than 
double its former capacity. It was dedicated the 7th day of 
July, 1889, by Dr. W. A. Spencer, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Church Extension. Brother MeMillin 
says: “Dr. Spencer was making a tour in the interest of his 
work, and was to have been in Seattle on that date, but the 
great fire at that place closed the way for the fulfillment of 
his engagement. Knowing that he would be in Tacoma on 
Saturday, and that it would be impossible for him to speak 
in Seattle, I had notices printed and distributed, announcing 
that he would dedicate our church at 11 a. m. Sunday. He 
went to Seattle and found that he could do nothing there, 
and so returned to Tacoma. He had a small congregation, 
not more than seventy-five, and had $1,000 to raise. When 
he had secured subscriptions for about half that amount we 
urged him to stop, but he said, “No; I have never failed, 
and I do not want to begin now.” He raised the whole 
amount, and that night gave an address at First church in the 
interest of his work.” 

Brother McMillin further says: “I found a little chapel, 
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25 by 30 feet, twenty-one members, hard times, people dis- 
couraged. We had a blessed revival—forty conversions: 
many joined by letter; the congregations more than doubled; 
the church was enlaregd to more than twice its former capac- 
ity. We had a consecrated board of officers, and a revival the 


second year with seventy conversions.” H. Williston, 1891; 


s 


E. E. Morris, 1892-3-4-5. 

In 1893 the church lots were traded for other lots, 100 
by 125 feet in size, on the corner of Twenty-first and I 
Streets. The church was moved to the new and more desira- 
ble location, and a basement put under the entire building, 
greatly increasing its facilities for usefulness. It was 
papered, newly carpeted and improved, at a cost of $800. A 
good degree of religious interest prevailed during this period. 
Brother Morris had a company of twenty-four young men in 
a Bible class of the Sunday school of this charge. They 
were members of the church, faithful and regular in their 
attendance. They each contributed 50 cents per week to the 
support of the pastor. This was a means of grace, a blessing 
to them and helpful to the church. F. A. LaViolette, 1897; 
Rial Benjamin, 1898; H. McNamee, 1899; F. E. Drake, 
1900-1; Geo. G. Ferguson, 1902. During the year Rev. 
James Clulow took the place of Brother Ferguson in the 
pastorate of this church. An exchange had been made with 
an Eastern Conference. 

Officers: Local Preacher—E. J. Pittman. Sunday 
School Superintendent—C. H. Anning. President Epworth 
League—J. H. Hyde. Trustees—L. M. Fisher, F. H. 
Seavey, Henry Rassmissen. Stewards—Harry Lister, Mrs. 
Helen McDowell, Mrs. Emma Fisher. Ladies’ Aid Society 
—Mrs. McDowell, President; Mrs. Keene, Vice President; 
Mrs. F. M. Wheeler, Secretary; Mrs. Beaver, Treasurer. 


- 
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PARK AVENUE M. E. CHURCH 


Park Avenue M. E. church is situated in the south end 
of the city, on Bailey Street, between Twenty-fifth and Center 
Streets. The building was erected in 1888 and 1889. This 
was the first church built under the guidance of the Metho- 
dist Union, referred to elsewhere in this book. It was dedi- 
eated March 30th, 1890, the dedicatory sermon being 
preached by Dr. Geo. C. Wilding, pastor of First church, 
Tacoma, from Psalm 37:4. Twenty dollars remained to be 
provided for, and was quickly raised. Ministers present: 
Dr. Samuel Moore, Presiding Elder; W. B. McMillin, and 
B. F. Brooks. The two lots now occupied by the church 25 
by 1380 each, were purchased for $400. This church was 
built before an organization was effected. Twelve persons 
were transferred from Central at the beginning of the Con- 
ference year of 1890, and this class formed the nucleus of the 
present society. The pioneer Methodism of Tacoma was actu- 
ated by a true missionary spirit when they planted churches 
in the strategic parts of the city and urged their members in: 
the vicinity of the churches thus erected to cast their lot with 
the new societies, and the result of this is seen in the enlarge- 
ment of our borders and in the ingathering of multitudes 
who would otherwise have been lost to us. This appointment 
was associated with other charges until 1892. The name 
appears first in the minutes of that year with E. H. Fuller as 
pastor. E. V. Claypool, a professor in the Puget Sound Uni- 
versity, supplied the pulpit in 1895 and 1896. Andrew Mon- 
roe, 1897-8. The church was moved from its first location 
on Centre Street to its present place on Bailey Street, in 
1892, and the balance of indebtedness incurred in the re- 
moval and the purchase of lots was raised and paid during 
this period by the efforts of the pastor. J. T. Smith, 1899; 
W. A. Alger, 1900; W. M. Welch, 1901-2. 

Preaching services have been established at Midland, 
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and the outlook’ is hopeful for the organization of a society 
at that place. 

Official members: Class Leader and President Epworth 
League—Mrs. Trena Alger. Sunday School Superintendent 
—Enmery O. Bradley. Trustees—Mrs. Jennie Bradley, Mrs. 
J. Looney, Mrs. Alta Hague, Milton E. Pease, Arthur Hor- 
ton, Jr., E. Bradley, Edwin A. Price. Ladies’ Aid Society 
—President, Mrs. Hague; Vice President, Mrs. Jennie 
Pease; Secretary, Mrs. Bradley; Treasurer, Mrs. Gale. 


EPWORTH, TACOFIA 


Our work in this charge had its beginning in 1889. Two 
lots on the corner of Pine and Eleventh Streets were donated, 
and two adjoining lots were purchased. Dr. Geo. C. Wilding, 
at that time pastor of First church, Tacoma, under whose 
leadership the Epworth was organized, says: “Early in the 
spring of 1889, Mr. Geo. W. Thompson, an enterprising lay- 
man of the First Presbyterian church, said to me: ‘If you 
Methodists will take hold out there and build a church, I 
will give you lots in a fine location.’ I said: ‘Why not make 
the Presbyterians this offer.’ He replied: ‘Oh, the Pres- 
byterians are all right—they are a good people—no discount 
on them; but they are a trifle slow.? We accepted Mr. 
Thompson’s generous offer. Early in April we began our 
work. The huge fir stumps were extracted. We selected 
Church Extension plan No. 19A. 

“The Epworth League of First church were enthusiastic 
helpers in this enterprise. Mr. Chas. Collins, a reliable man 
and a member of the League, was employed to superintend 
the construction of the church. It was felt that contract work 
was a little risky and that it would be safer to do the work 
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by the day. Before we commenced to build I took to the 
street and raised $900 in one day. The first man I called on 
was Brother W. H. Fife, president of our Board of Trustees 
of First church. He said: ‘I will give you as much as any 
other man. Go ahead and find a man that will give you a 
good subscription, and then come to me and I will duplicate 
it.’ As I went out on the street I silently prayed that I might 
be guided aright. The first man I met was Mr. J. O. Jacks, 
2 Methodist who had recently arrived in Tacoma from Ore- 
gon. I told him plainly and frankly about our desire to 
build, and of my interview with Brother Fife and of the offer 
he had made. Brother Jacks laughingly said: ‘Brother Fife 
and I might as well give this thing a good start,’ and taking 
my book he wrote down his name for $250. I was soon back 
in Brother Fife’s office and showed him my subscription 
book. He seemed a little surprised, and at first was inclined 
to question its genuineness. Upon being assured that it was 
a bone fide promise to pay on the part of Brother Jacks, he 
1ook my book and wrote his name for $250. This is the story 
of the first $500 toward the erection of Epworth church, 
Tacoma. I went on with my canvass. The members of the 
League also took an active part in raising funds. As the 
church neared completion the League arranged for an excur- 
sion out to see the result of their work. The trip was made 
in hay wagons, or rigs resembling them. Before we returned 
a photograph of the group was taken, quite a number of whom 
have since crossed over to the Better Land. Others of them 
are scattered over the face of the earth. Dear old father 
Sampson, with his sunny face, was one of the number. 

“The pretty little church was dedicated July 21st, 1889. 
I preached the dedicatory sermon from 1 Kings, 6-7, at the 
close of which the balance of the debt, less the amount of loan 
from the Board of Church Extension, was raised. We 
selected the afternoon so that the people from the other 
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churches could attend. The house was crowded. Of the 
ministers present, there were Revs. W. H. Sampson, W. B. 
MeMillin and Dr. E. Hatfield. An organization was effected 
at the close of the dedicatory service. John W. Berry and 
S. A. Danel and wife were among the charter members, and 
have retained official positions in the church ever since. 

“We had some difficulty in deciding upon the name of the 
new organization. Many names were spoken of. W. P. 
Hopping suggested that in as much as the Epworthians had 
erected the building, it would be a very proper thing to name 
the new structure ‘The Epworth Church,’ to which there was 
unanimous and enthusiastic consent. 

“On the occasion of my visit to Tacoma, August, 1901, 
it was with great pleasure that I worshiped with the people 
of this dear old church. The membership had increased to 
over two hundred, and the Sunday school to more than that 
number. Larger accommodations were a necessity. August 
4th, 1901, I preached to a crowded house in the place made 
sacred to me and to many others by many precious memories. 
I presented the matter of a new church enterprise. We 
raised $3,200 with which to begin this much-needed work, 
about one-third of the amount necessary for the completion 
of a larger building. I had rejoiced, with H. T. Curl, the 
first pastor, in the good work done in the years ago, and now 
rejoiced with Brother D. G. LeSourd in the larger achieve- 
ments which are the outgrowth of that small beginning.” 

Lots were purchased on the corner of Anderson and 
South Seventh Streets. A church, 58 by 70 feet, with a 
large auditorium and basement for Sunday school purposes, 
has been erected thereon. It is a neat and commodious struc- 
ture, and affords excellent facilities for all the departments 
of church work. Brother D. G. LeSourd, the pastor says: 
“The new Epworth was dedicated December 14th, 1902, by 
Bishop Cranston, $2,250 being raised on that day. The. 
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building, with its furnishings, and the lots on which it 
stands, cost $7,500. In the money raised for its construction 
and the maintenance of the work of the church, unusually 
large liberality has been manifested. An average of over 
$30 for every man, woman and child embraced in the mem- 
bership has been contributed, since this church building enter- 
prise has been entered upon.” 

Officers: Local Preachers—R. P. Peterson, Thomas 
Blandy. Sunday School Superintendent—J. H. Campion. 
Epworth League President—Edward Grant. Class Lead- 
ers—Mrs. S. A. Danel, Wm. Hawthorne. Stewards—A. M. 
Richards, N. D. Pollom, Eugene Peese, J. A. Hamilton, W. 
H. Robison, S. A. Danel, Mrs. Clara A. Pease, O. E. Wil- 
kinson, J. H. Rouse. Trustees—J. W. Berry, Joseph Haw- 
thorne, Geo. Landers, H. Finch, T. J. Proctor, J. M. Keen, 
Cyrus Mentzer. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. Jane Jones, 
President; Mrs. R. Finch, Vice President; Mrs. H. A. 
Munson, Secretary; Mrs. D. W. Williams, Treasurer. 
Names of Pastors—H. T. Curl, 1889; H. Claypool and P. 
H. Bodkin, 1890; G. H. Feese, 1892-3-4; D. G. LeSourd, 
1895 to 1903. This is the longest pastorate that up to this 
date has obtained in the Puget Sound Conference. 

The following incident occurred in one of the charges of 
the Puget Sound Conference: In the church referred to 
there were a few who were given to complaining and fault- 
finding. Everybody and everything were going to the bad 
except themselves. They were said to manifest a spirit of 
bitterness and sourness in strange contrast with the meek- 
ness and sweetness of demeanor that should characterize the 
spirit and the life of every Christian. At a public meeting, 
after several testimonies of this character had been given, 
the pastor, with an aptness that characterizes many of his 
utterances, replied substantially as follows: ‘The honey bee 
- is a very industrious creature. It gathers sweetness from 
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the blossoms and the flowers. It has no time to look for sour 
things. It has no taste or love for them. A great many 
people are like the honey bee—they seek for things that are 
pure and good, and they find them. They love God; they 
love their fellow men; their hearts are full of sweetness and 
sunshine, and their lives are a benediction to those with whom 
they mingle. There is a bird that delights in offensive 
things; it searches for them with an eagerness that betrays 
its own uncleanness. And so it is with many people—they 
look for blemishes, and things that emit unsavory odors. 
Of course they find them, and thus they destroy the sweet- 
ness of their own experience, paralyze their usefulness, and 
bring darkness and the chill of death into their lives and 
the lives of others. Brethren and sisters, let us imitate the 
honey bee, and not the unclean bird. Then will our lives be 
fragrant with blessing to ourselves and of usefulness to 
others.” 

Self-righteousness and poor land are alike in this:—the 
more you have of them the poorer you are. 


ST. PAUL’S, TACOMA 


Rev. George C. Wilding was the first person to suggest 
the need of a Methodist church in the part of the city where 
St. Paul’s is located. In the summer of 1889 Mr. R. F. 
Radebaugh proposed to Brother Wilding that if the Metho- 
dists would erect a church that would accommodate the peo- 
ple in the southern suburbs of the city, he would give one-half 
of the lumber needed. At the Conference session held in 
September of that year, B. F. Brooks was appointed pastor 
of the East Tacoma circuit, which included not only the 
East side, but all the territory lying south of Gallagher’s 
Gulch, including the territory now occupied by the St. 
Paul’s, Fern Hill and Parkland churches. 
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When the Methodist Union was formed in the following 
October, Mr. Radebaugh’s proposition was laid before them, 
and they appointed a committee, consisting of the pastor, B. 
I". Brooks, Col. Joseph Hinson and Mr. F. A. Elder, to 
secure a site for a church, and, if possible, to arrange for 
services. he pastor made a house to house canvass of the 
locality, finding quite a number of Christian people, the 
larger part of whom were Methodists. 

The “Dummy” line had just been opened to Wapato Park 
addition, and settlement was going on rapidly. There was 
a small school building in Oakes’ Addition, and here Mr. 
Robert Arkley had gathered a small Sunday school, and he 
occasionally preached to the people. Rev. Dwight Williams, 
the poet preacher of Central New York Conference, had 
come from his home in Cazenovia to spend a year with his 
daughter, Mrs. Barto, and he was secured to assist in start- 
ing this work. He preached his first sermon November 17th, 
1889, at the school house. 

At the third Quarterly Conference of the East ane 
Circuit, held at Fern Hill on April 12, 1890, Edgar V. Ben- 
ham, Geo. C. Britton, John E. Hill, Albert Kuykendall and 
W. N. Allen were elected a Board of Trustees. A week 
later, April 19th, they met at the home of Mr. Benham, 4102 
Thompson Avenue, and adopted articles of incorporation. 
The name “St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church” was 
adopted as the corporate title. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society was organized in May, 1890, 
at the home of Mrs. EK. V. Benham, with Mrs. Mary A. Kuy- 
kendall, President; Mrs. Maggie Hill, Vice President; Mrs. 
E. V. Benham, Secretary; Mrs. Clara W. Britton, Treasurer. 

In August the Methodist Union purchased a tent, and it 
was set up in a grove near the corner of South Forty-first 
and M Streets, on the block where the Whitman school now 
stands, and Rey. J. L. Medsker took charge for a short time, 
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Brother Williams having returned East. Here the Sunday 
school was organized, August 10th, 1890, with forty-five 
persons present. Albert Kuykendall was elected Superin- 
tendent; S. W. Macdonald, Assistant Superintendent; C. 
E. Hill, Secretary; Mrs. Mary Macdonald, Treasurer ; ees. 
Hill, Organist. 

At the Annual Conference, which closed September 1, 
1890, East Tacoma Circuit was divided into three charges, 
viz.: Fowler, Fern Hill and St. Paul’s, with B. F. Brooks 
as pastor of the latter, and he preached his first sermon in 
the tent on September 14th. On Sunday, October 26th, fol- 
lowing, the first members were received, twenty-three uniting 
by certificate and three on probation. At the first Quarterly 
Conference, held on the 27th, S. W. MacDonald was elected 
a trustee to succeed W. N. Allen, who had removed. Robert 
Arkley was appointed as the first class leader. Mary Mac- 
donald, Clara W. Britton, Mary A. Kuykendall, Lizzie 
Darling and Sarah E. Gray, and Messrs. C. E. Hill, G. A. 
Morrison. F. A. Traill and Fred Gush constituted the first 
Board of Stewards. A. 8. Hill, F. A. Traill and Mrs. Mary 
A. Kuykendall were made the committee on music, Traill 
being the choir leader and Hill the organist. 

On November 16th the Epworth League, Chapter No. 
4084 was organized, with twenty-one members. 

In April, 1891, the present site at the northwest corner 
of South Forty-third and L Streets was purchased for 
$1,250. The high prices and a scarcity of money had de- 
layed the erection of a church. The falling of a tree during 
the Sunday services of July 19th, and the narrow escape 
from a great calamity, caused the trustees to decide upon the 
erection at once of the wing of the church building, for which 
they had previously secured plans. July 20th, 1891, Albert 
Kuykendall, who was a contractor and builder, was author- 
ized to proceed with the work. 
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The financial panic of 1893 bore heavily upon this young 
church. Many members and friends lost their positions and 
their incomes. They were a devoted and courageous people, 
and have held steadily to their purpose until victory has 
crowned their efforts. 

During the pastorate of H. Williston the indebtedness 
of nearly $2,000 was reduced to about $1,000, and during 
the pastorate of Brother Revelle it was entirely removed, put- 
ting the church in a position to make the advance that is 
demanded of it by its advantageous location. 

The following pastors have served this church: B. F. 
Brooks, 1890-1-2-3; H. Williston, 1894-5-6-7-8; F. S. 
Wright, 1899; C. S. Revelle, 1900-1; Geo. W. Frame, 
1902. ‘ 

Names of officers: Class Leaders—Samuel Leapert, J. 
A. Gordon. Sunday School Superintendent—S. J. Schnei- 
der. Epworth League President—The Pastor. Stewards— 
Asbury Botsford, A. S. Hill, John Taylor, A. N. Sayer, 
Mrs. L. A. Miller, Mrs. J. A. Fitch. Trustees—C. H. R. 
Miller, B. F. Bell, H. McDonald, O. H. Christofferson, T. C. 
Rummel. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. O. D. Dar- 
ling; Vice President, Mrs. W. R. Hoene; Secretary, Mrs. 
Wm. Richards; Treasurer, Mrs. Wm. Arden. 


MASON 


Mason is situated in the northwestern part of Tacoma, 
and was named in recognition of the fact that Mr. Allen C. 
Mason was the founder of that section of the city. Dr. G. 
©. Wilding says of this church: “About November, 1889, 
Mr. Allen C. Mason donated two fine lots, each 25 by 120 
feet, in the north end, in full view of the bay, on the corner 
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of North Thirty-second and Proctor Streets, on condition 
that a neat church be built thereon. In a few months there- 
after the erection of the church was begun. The building 
committee were W. P. Hopping, G. F. Whitty and W. L. 
Bretherton.” It was completed in the spring of 1891, and 
was dedicated by Geo. C. Wilding, pastor of First church, 
Tacoma, in May, 1891. It is one of the neatest little 
churches in the city. Rev. H. Williston says: “Geo. C. 
Wilding, pastor of First church, and W. P. Hopping are 
mainly responsible for the erection of this church. I organ- 
ized the society and attended to its incorporation in Febru- 
ary, 1891.” Brother Williston, as city missionary, looked 
after the outlying portions of the city. He established Sun- 
day schools and preaching places, and opened the way for the 
permanent occupation of the territory. He did much good, 
and several churches are the outgrowth of his labors. The 
pastorates have been: 
C. E. Fulmer, 1891-2; 
E. J. Moore, 1893; A. 
H. Keeler, 1894; C. S. 
Revelle,1895-6-7-8-9. An 
indebtedness of $1,176 
was cancelled in 1899 
as the result of heroic 
effort on the part of the 
pastor Brother Revelle, 
and great liberality and 
sacrifice on the part of 
the people. G. G. Fer- 
guson, 1900-1. The 
mortgage papers refer- 
red to were burned Oc- 
tober 21st, 1900. Geo. 
A. Landen, 1902. 
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Official members: Class Leaders—Thomas Wilkins, 
Orin Parker, Mrs. R. §. Bennatts. Sunday School Super- 
intendent—W. P. Hopping. President Epworth League— 
Grace Bigford. Stewards—D. P. Hopping, F. L. Denman, 
Mrs. I. G. Bigford, Mrs. F. L. Mead. Trustees—E. Greg- 
ory, W. H. Parker, A. E. Lawrence, F. M. Harshberger. 
Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs W. P. Hopping, President; Mrs. 
F.. C. Hewson, Vice President; Mrs. Royal Gove, Secretary ; 
Mrs. E. Gregory, Treasurer. 


FOWLER, TACOIIA 


The introduction and organization of our work in this 
part of the city was effected October 19th, 1889, by B. F. 
Brooks, who was that year appointed to East Tacoma. 
Through the kindness of the people of the East Congrega- 
tional church, which at that time was a small chapel, we held 
our services in their building until we were able to move into 
our own church home. Lots had been purchased during the 
previous year from the Tacoma Land Company, by the trus- 
tees of Central church. The new organization began the 
work of building a church in the spring of 1890. At the 
opening of this house of worship, Sunday, April 7th, 1890,’ 
at 8 p. m., the sermon was preached by Geo. OC. Wilding, 
pastor of First M. E. church, Tacoma, from Matt. 17:18. 
Seven hundred dollars was raised at the close of the sermon. 
The object of this meeting was to remove the indebtedness 
incurred and to open the building for worship. Ministers 
present: B. F. Brooks, pastor; W. B. McMillin, Edward 
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Hatfield and H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder. This church 
started out hopefully, with about sixty members. Fowler 
appears in the list of appointments for the first time in 1890, 
and was supplied by J. S. McCain. G. F. Mead, 1891. 

Samuel Moore, P. E., in his report to the Conference, 
1892, says: “Fowler church has been moved to a better 
location, and the audience room has been greatly improved.” 
The former site was exchanged for the lots to which the 
church was moved. W. R. Warren, 1892-3-4; W. M. 
Welch, 1895; J. R. Edwards, 1896-7. Through the heroie 
efforts of the pastor an indebtedness of $1,500 against the 
church was cancelled and the building was dedicated by C. 
R. Thoburn, Chancellor of the Puget Sound University, 
assisted by J. R. Edwards, the pastor, on the third Sunday in 
September, 1897. EF. M. Wheeler, 1898-9. Brother Wheeler 
was born in Dix, Schuyler County, New York, October 14th, 
1842. He was transferred to the Puget Sound Conference 
in 1890. He was a good man, and loved his work. He 
labored in the mission field in India for several years. 
He died October 5th, 1900. F. A. LaViolette, 1900-1-2. 
During his pastorate the church was remodeled and enlarged. 
A wing, 20 by 26, and a tower 10 by 10, were added. The 
seating capacity of the edifice was nearly doubled. Living 
rooms, at present used for parsonage purposes, were fitted up 
in the lower part of the building. The cost of these im- 
provements was about $2,000. An indebtedness of $300 
has recently been cancelled and arrangements have been en- 
- tered upon to make additional improvements in the church 
building. 

Names of official members: J. E. Mulligan, A. E. Mar- 
tin, E. T. Pittmon—Local Preachers. R. E. Cook—Exhor- 
ter. Hans Johnson, Mrs. W. W. Stewart, Mrs. A. W. 
Wilson, Mrs. J. Jemison—Class Leaders. Alfred Lister— 
Sunday School Superintendent. A. E. Swanson—President 
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Epworth League. Stewards—W. W. Stewart, John Raynor, 
L. O. Van Slyke, Mrs. Mary Stephens. Trustees—O. P. 
Onn, G. C. Percival, Peter Carmel. Ladies’ Aid Society— 
Mrs. F. S. Johnson, President; Mrs. F. O. Burke, Vice 
President; Mrs. F. S. Chatham, Secretary; Mrs. Z. T. 
Thompson, Treasurer. 

This church gives evidence of its usefulness and the exer- 
cise of a missionary spirit worthy of imitation. There are 
two missions connected with Fowler church. What blessed 
results would follow in the enlargement of our Zion, and in 
the accomplishment of good and in the development of the 
Christian life of our people, if these opportunities for use- 
fulness were improved in all our charges. The talents of 
many Christian men and women are dwarfed and paralyzed 
for lack of exercise. Methodists in large numbers are com- 
ing to this ’uget Sound country and establishing homes. 
If missions were organized in the resident districts of the 
cities, and elsewhere in this rapidly growing region, many 
of them would not leave their own to unite with other com- 
munions, and the feet of multitudes of others might be 
turned into the pathways that lead Godward. 


Gracze:—This mission is situated at East P and Thirti- 
eth Streets. Preaching services were established here in the 
summer of 1901 by Brother Peters, a local preacher of First 
church, and a Sunday school was organized. On Easter Sun- 
day, 1902, Rev. F. A. La Violette organized a class of eight 
members and three probationers. They now have a mem- 
bership of thirty, and entertain hopes of building a church 
in the near future. Jasper Noyes, Sunday School Superin- 
tendent; H. W. Fehl, Class Leader. 


BismarkK—Is also a mission of Fowler church, known 
as Trinity. Rev. J. R. Edwards established preaching serv- 
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ices here in 1901. A Sunday school was organized by F. A. 
La Violette, December 21st, 1902. The car shops of the 
Tacoma and Fastern Railroad are located in this part of the 
city. This is a growing community. It is expected that a 
church will be erected here soon. Larger and better accom- 
modations are needed. OC. A. Snow, Sunday School Super- 
intendent. 


ASBURY, TACOFIA 


This church was erected in the winter and spring of 1892 
under the leadership of Rev. E. E. Morris. Some prelim- 
inary work had been done by Rev. H. Williston, city mis- 
sionary, in 1890 and 1891. He had secured the incorpora- 
tion of the society in January, 1891, and raised on subscrip- 
tion some money toward the construction of a church. 

Dr. Wilding says, of the beginning of our work at As- 
bury: “One Sunday.evening in the autumn of 1890, at the 
close of the service in old First church, I met Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Hunt, the owners of Hunt’s Prairie Addition, near 
the car shops, in South Tacoma. The day before they had 
been out riding in the neighborhood of Epworth, and were 
loud in their praises of that church. Mr. Bennett said they 
would like to see a church like it on the prairie, and they gave 
me their subscription for $500 and two lots. That was the 
beginning of Asbury church.” They afterwards gave two 
additional lots in place of the $500. These four lots were 
sold the same day that the transfer was made for $800 cash. 
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Mrs. Morris organized a Ladies’ Aid Society. But a few 
of them were members of the church, yet they labored with 
such zeal that in less than eight months they had placed $500 
in the treasury. 

A donation of $250 and a loan of $500 was secured from 
the Board of Church Extension. A number of subscriptions 
were secured, amounting to about $250. This made the 
aggregate amount to the credit of the building fund, $2,350. 

The erection of the church was commenced on the first 
day of January, 1892. It was completed and dedicated on 
the first day of June of that year by Samuel Moore, Presid- 
ing Klder of the Tacoma District. The church was located 
on the corner of Warner and South Fifty-sixth Streets. 

At the Conference of 1892 Presiding Elder Moore, in 
his report, said: “Brother E. E. Morris, of the Central 
New York Conference, took charge of this work October 1st, 
and has built a church which is a model of cheapness and 
beauty. Cost, about $4,500.” 1892, W. H. Johnstone; 
1893-4-5, R. Z. Fahs; 1896-1902, G. L. Cuddy. 

The title to the lots was found to be defective, and the 
pastor and the trustees, finding that they were about to be 
swindled out of their property, purchased four lots on Puget 
Sound Avenue. The church was moved to the new location 
just in time to save it from the hands of the spoilers. The 
lots on which the church was first built were lost to us. 

This church has before it a hopeful future. It is located 
in the part of the city occupied by the shops, foundries and 
large repair and manufacturing establishments of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, which employ a large number of men. 

The pastor and his loyal people have recently raised the 
last $500 of indebtedness of this charge, and the church is 
now free of debt. Arrangements are being made to paint, 
improve and beautify the church. 

G. L. Cuddy and wife have made provision to donate a 
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parsonage and lot on 
which it stands to the 
society. The property 
is worth $1,500. It 
will be of great benefit 
to the church, and a 
monument to the liber- 
ality of the donors. 

Official members: Lo- 
cal Preacher—John F. 
Long. Class Leader— 
S. B. Cowles. Presi- 
dent Epworth League— 
T. A. Dines. Stewards 
—Mrs. W. A. Lammey, 
Mrs. Julia Simons, 
Mrs.C. Richardson, Mrs. 
J.F. Launder, Mrs. Mat- 
tie E. Pease, Miss Mary Suiter, John D. Simons and Mrs. 
Mary Long. Trustees—A. A. Cook, S. H. Mason, F. Suiter 
and H. B. Soult. Sunday School Superintendent—O. S. 
Goodrich. Ladies’ Aid Society—President. Mrs. A. A. 
Cook; Vice President, Mrs. 8. H. Mason; Secretary, Mrs. 
Emma Kellogg; Treasurer, Mrs. Maggie Launder. 





G. L. CUDDY 


WESLEY 


One of the largest smelters on the Coast is located in this . 
part of the city. It has a capacity to handle 700 tons of ore 
daily. Four hundred men are employed in the establish- 
ment, with a pay roll of $20,000 per month. The com- 
pany receives ores from Alaska, British Columbia and 
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Korea. Also from the states of Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Idaho and Montana. The church building is situated 
in Howard Heights Addition, near the smelter, and on Shir- 
ley Street. 

Our work at this point was begun by H. Williston, city 
missionary, in January, 1891. In visiting this section of 
of the city he found a Sunday school had been established 
by Mrs. R. B. Cassells in her own house. Encouraged by 
the interest manifested by the people in behalf of his work, 
he secured the use of the cook-house of the Pacific Mill Com- 
pany (at that time the mill was not in operation). A lot of 
chairs were donated by First church, Tacoma, with which 
the room was seated. A good congregation was present on 
the following Sunday. This was the first preaching service 
held in this part of the city, and the Sunday school was 
moved into this building. Brother Williston maintained 
regular preaching services during the remainder of the Con- 
ference year. 

January, 1892, a movement was entered upon to build 
« church, and Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Clark and Mrs. R. B. 
Cassells collected funds for this object. Two lots, each 25 by 
120 feet, were secured, price $150. The smelting company 
donated one lot and Brother W. P. Hopping gave $75 for 
the other and donated it to the church. In April of that year 
work was begun on the church. Most of the labor employed 
in its erection was donated. Brothers 8. C. Allton and W. 
A. Clark gave liberal donations of labor, but for which the 
house could not have been built without incurring consid- 
erable indebtedness. 

September, 1891, C. E. Fulmer was appointed to Mason 
Chapel, and Wesley was made a part of that charge. He took 
much interest in the erection of the church, and pushed it to 
completion. In May, 1892, the building was dedicated by 
Samuel Moore, Presiding Elder of the district. June 13th, 
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1893, the society was incorporated, the following persons 
being the incorporators: C. H. Morehouse, 8. O. Allton, L. 
Gruver, W. A. Clark and L. N. Christy. 1892, S. S. Guiler, 
pastor. He reported at the end of the year a class of twenty- 
seven members. 1893, Wesley and Second church, E. H. 
Fuller. 1894, A. S. Gregg. He was the only pastor who has 
resided in the neighborhood of the church with his family. 
1895-6-7-8, O. S. Revelle. During these years Mason and 
Wesley were together. 1899-1900-1, C. W. Darrow. The 
interior of the building was dipraved during this jets 
1902, J. R. Ball, supply. 

Names of officers: Class Leader—R. S. Ford. Trustees 
—8§. O. Allton, L. N. Christy, W. A. Clark, Chas. Mead. 


OAKVILLE 


Oakville is in Chehalis County, and is located on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway between Olympia and Gray’s 
Harbor. In the early days the place was known as Round- 
tree Prairie. Dr. Jasper Roundtree, Jas. Harris and Jacob 
Myers lived there. Henry Baker and Samuel Donald resided 
on their claims across the river. Most of these people were 
Methodists, and they established regular prayer meetings in 
the settlement in 1872. Mrs. Delia Newton and her family 
settled on the prairie in 1873. Ira Ward preached there once 
or twice in the summer of 1873. 'T. M. Reese followed, and 
was, in point of the regularity of the services established, the 
pioneer pastor of the place. The society was organized at 
this time, and was composed of the following persons: James 
and Lucretia Harris, Samuel and Rose Donald, Delia M. 
Newton, Cornelia Newton and Henry Barker. 

Oakville has been a preaching place connected with dif- 
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ferent charges for a number of years up to 1889, when it 
was an appointment of the Elma circuit, and under the pas- 
torate of C. P. Stayton a church was erected. He secured 
a subscription of $600 in behalf of the enterprise, and went 
forward with the work. The officers of the church, who 
assisted the pastor, were J. R. Harris, O. P. Brewer, Edwin 
Newell, W. T. Paul and A. Balch. Four lots, 60 by 120 feet 
each, were donated by Mrs. Watson Allen, formerly Miss 
Cornelia Newton, and the church was erected thereon. A 
few years thereafter, when the railroad was built, this plat of 
land was needed for railroad purposes, and the church was 
moved to lots donated by James and Lucretia Harris, where 
it now stands. Brother Harris has been a class leader in 
this society for many years. The church was finished under 
the pastorate of Andrew Anderson, and was dedicated, free 
of debt, March 9th, 1890, by H. D. Brown, pastor of Grace 
M. E. church, Seattle. No collection was taken on the 
day of dedication. Brother Brown had difficulty in 
making the trip, on account of the trees that lay across the 
way—quite a windfall. His superior strength stood him in 
good account in lifting the carriage and getting out of a 
bad fix. 

Oakville, as the headquarters of a small circuit, appears 
first in the Conference record of 1890. The circuit as now 
organized embraces Oakville, Porter, Sharon and Connie. 

The pastorates have been: Andrew Anderson, 1890-1; 
E. Hopkins, 1892; A. 8. Gregg, 1898; F. C. Butler, 1894; 
W. I. Cosper, 1895; E. O. Harris, 1896-7; A. McFarland, 
1898; G. I. Taylor, 1899-1900; V. R. Bennett, 1901; E. 
L. Hughes, 1902. 

Official members: Local Preacher—G. I. Taylor. Class 
Leader—James Harris. Sunday School Superintendents— 
LeRoy Myers, Chas. Stevens. Epworth League President— 
Lawrence Stewart. Stewards—Jacob Fibz, Curtis Newton, 
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Walter Abbott, Carrie Boyer, W. Voories, Thos. Neeley, 
Andrew Dahl. Trustees—G. D. Harris, H. Paul, O. New- 
ton. Ladies’ Home Missionary Society—President, Mrs. 
G. I. Taylor; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Edna Harris. 


LA CONNER 


Mr. J. S. Conner located here in 1869. He was one of 
the first settlers in this region. The name of the place will 
be a perpetual memorial of its founder, pleasing to his de- 
scendants and not objectionable to the people who dwell there. 
The town is situated on the Swinomish Slough. This unique 
waterway has no source and two outlets. It connects the 
waters of the bay on the north with those of the bay on the 
south. The lands in this region were formed in part by the 
action of the ocean tides coming from opposite directions, and 
also by the outflow of water from the Skagit River. They 
are dyked to save them alike from inundation by the salt 
waters of the sea and the fresh waters of the river. The city 
of La Conner does a large and profitable business with the 
farmers of the Swinomish Flats. The products of these 
farms in many instances have filled the garners of their 
owners with grain and their purses with gold. Oats, grass 
and hops are grown in enormous quantities. 

In the year 1874 Dr. J. S. Church, in passing along the 
street in La Conner, saw a stranger sitting on a box in front 
of a store and hoarding house. He approached him and 
inquired his name. The young man replied, ‘““My name is 
Denison, and I am a Methodist preacher.” He had been 
appointed to Skagit circuit in August of that year. The 
doctor took the stranger to his home. The first sermon by 
a Protestant minister in La Conner was preached by Mr. 
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Denison on the occasion of this visit, in the house of Mrs. 
Conner, on Commercial Street. Thereafter the pastors of 
Skagit cireuit—C. Derrick, Thos. Magill, B. F. Van De- 
venter and W. B. McMillin, had services there at irregular 
intervals for several years. During my work on the district, 
from 1879 to 1883, I passed through La Conner every three 
months, and preached there in a hall—I think it was known 
as Good Templars’ Hall. Immediately after the Conference 
of 1882 I requested Brother Van Deventer, our pastor on 
Skagit circuit, to make La Conner one of his regular appoint- 
ments, which he did. He organized our work there. Ada 
Church was received from probation in March, 1883, and on 
the same date Lena Church joined on probation. B. 8S. In- 
man joined by certificate, and soon thereafter Josephine M. 
Bradley, Isaac Chilberg, Lina Chilberg and Lucinda Wood 
united with the church. 

I went to Mr. J. S. Conner and urged him to make us 
a donation of a lot for church purposes. He very cheerfully 
consented, the lot was selected and the deed given. A short 
time thereafter I met Brother Van Deventer by special 
appointment in La Conner, and we pushed the work of rais- 
ing funds. Mr. Samuel Calhoun made the first subscription. 
When I approached him, he said, “Why do you come to me? 
T am a Presbyterian.”” I replied, “I knew you were a Scotch- 
American, and as a matter of course a born Presbyterian. I 
knew, too, that your home and property were here, that you 
are interested in every good work, and that you would be 
likely to help us.” He headed the list with a good sub- 
scription. The Gashes Brothers, and others whose names iL 
cannot now recall, gave also. The Board of Church Exten- 
sion, through the assistance of that prince of church-builders, 
Chaplain McCabe, came to our help. Dr. J. S. Church took 
the contract for the erection of the building. It was enclosed 
and remained in an unfinished condition until 1885. It was 
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completed under the pastorate of B. F. Brooks, and dedicated 
by John N. Denison, December 6th, 1885. The following 
persons were trustees at that time: B. L. Martin, J. O. Ru- 
dene, J. R. Johnson, Isaac Chilberg, Mrs. Jennie Baleom, 
Mrs. Ida Church and Mrs. Josephine Bradley. La Conner 
appears for the first time in the list of Conference appoint- 
ments in 1884. Brother Brooks was its first pastor, and this 
was his first charge. He organized five Sunday schools and 
preaching places in the outlying neighborhoods, the results 
of which are seen today in the several charges that occupy the 
same region. E. J. Moore, 1886. He remained two years. 
During this time the present parsonage property was pur- 
chased. The names of the pastors who followed in the order 
named are: Revs. J. W. White, J. M. Baxter, P. C. L. Har- 
ris, Sprague Davis, O. A. Curry, W. F. Clark, C. A. Will- 
iams, R. H. Massey, F. H. Chamberlain, Edward McEvers 
and C. A. Willams, the latter of whom, in 1900, was 
appointed for a second term, and reappointed in 1901-2. In 
1889, under the leadership of F. H. Chamberlain, the pastor, 
a balance of indebtedness of long standing was cancelled. 

Official members: Class Leaders—Isaac Chilberg and S. 
T. Valentine. Sunday School Superintendent—Mrs. Maggie 
Jennings. Trustees—J. O. Rudene, Robert Moore, Wilford 
Wiggins, J. H. Rock and Robert Gunther. Stewards—Lou- 
isa Gaches, Emma Fox, Maggie Chilberg. Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety—President, Mrs. Gaches; Vice President, Mrs. L. L. 
Willams; Secretary, Miss Bessie Carlisle; Treasurer, Miss 
Ada Church. 


MT. VERNON 


This place is situated on the Skagit River, about twelve 
miles from its mouth. It is the county seat of Skagit County, 
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and also the distributing point of the extensive logging inter- 
ests of the Skagit country. 

It formed a part of the old Skagit circuit in the pioneer 
days of Methodism in this region. In 1874, when J. N. 
Denison traveled through the country, calling upon the peo- 
ple, holding meetings, preaching in their cabin homes and 
organizing our work, the house of Brother A. Hartson, a half 
mile below Mt. Vernon, and on the north side of the Skagit 
River, was one of our principal stopping places. Brother and 
Sister Hartson were faithful in their devotion to the cause 
of God and Methodism. 

During the early part of my term of service, from 1879 
to 1883, as Presiding Elder of the Puget Sound District, 
we held a quarterly meeting in the large dining hall of a new 
hotel about to be opened in Mt. Vernon. The owners were 
Messrs. Clothier and English, merchants of that place. We 
had the usual love feast, a short sermon and the sacramental 
service, and supplemented these with an old-fashioned revival 
meeting. Several came forward; some of them were con- 
verted. One of them, as I was informed at a subsequent 
visit, had removed to California and became a minister 
of the gospel. 

The charge at this time embraced the following appoint- 
ments: Mt. Vernon, Skagit City, Stanwood, Florence and 
Utsalady. 

In 1888 the school house at Mt. Vernon was closed against 
us. No religious services were permitted within its walls. 
The proprietor of the public hall demanded a rental of $5 
per service. This condition was probably designed to be 
prohibitive. Whether so intended or not, we could not com- 
ply with the requirements. We were compelled to build a 
church or withdraw from the town. 

Under the pastorate of W. M. Ledwick a subscription was 
taken and a donation from the Board of Church Extension 
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was secured. The building was erected that year, and was 
finished the following Conference year under the pastorate 
of Chas. McDermoth. The approximate cost was $2,000. 
It was dedicated in the fall of 1890 by Rev. J. N. Denison, 
$850 being raised on the day of dedication. 

A church bell and an organ were presented to the society 
by C. McDermoth and J. B. Moody. A carpet for the church 
was donated by Mrs. Wm. McMillin. The lot was donated by 
Jasper Gates. 

A lot, with house thereon, was purchased during the Con- 
ference year of 1890, for parsonage purposes, and $200 were 
expended in improvements upon the property. 

This name, as applied to a charge, appears first in 1888. 
The following are the pastorates: W. M. Ludwick, 1888; 
Chas. McDermoth, 1889-90-1; B. F. Van Deventer, 1892; 
F. W. Loy, 1893; B. F. Brooks, 1894-5-6; R. H. Massey, 
1897-8; A. E. Burrows, 1899; J. W. Kern, 1900-1-2; R. 
L. Wolfe, 1902. 

Official members: Local Preacher and Class Leader—J. 
W. Newman. Sunday School Superintendent—C. L. Colvin. 
President Epworth League—Mac Hughes. Stewards—R. 
Cowan, H. J. Bravn, Mrs. K. Moore, A. J. Young, Phoebe 
Griffin. Trustees—E. Blanchflower, Wm. Denton, J. A. 
Adams. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. M. C. Griffin, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. A. Crueger, Vice President; Mrs. W. J. 
Henry, Secretary; Mrs. H. Hanaford, Treasurer. 


STANWOOD 


Stanwood is located at the mouth of the Stillaguamish 
River, in the northwest part of Snohomish County. The 
dyked lands surrounding the town are remarkable for their 
fertility and productiveness. 
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Brother F. H. Hancock and wife were the first Methodists 
in this region. They had preaching at their house a few 
times as early as 1877, by C. Derrick. The first regular 
preaching service, however, was held at the school house near 
Stanwood, by B. F. Van Deventer, in 1881 and 1882. This 
place at that time was one of the appointments of Skagit 
circuit. 1883, Stanwood and Florence, A. Atwood; 1884 
to 1889, supplied from Skagit circuit; 1889, M. C. Van 
Tyne. F. H. Hancock and D. O. Pearson and their fami- 
lies have rendered valuable service in behalf of our work in 
this place. - 

W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder of the Seattle District, 
in his report of 1890, says: “There are few charges in 
Methodism that can present a record equal to this one. Stan- 
wood, at the beginning of last year, had two members. The 
increase in membership has been about 1,500 per cent. We 
had no property except a church lot; now $5,000 would be 
a conservative estimate of the value of our property. I 
secured a single man as a supply, supposing it would be 
impossible for them to support a married man. ‘Three 
months had not passed before my single man was married and 
comfortably housed in a neat and commodious parsonage. 
Within eight months they were worshiping in a beautiful 
church, 30 by 60 feet in size, finished in modern style, with a 
corner spire eighty feet high. M. C. Van Tyne, the pastor, 
has been very successful. A good wife, a fine parsonage 
and a beautiful church—and all in one year.” 

The lots originally selected and upon which F. H. Han- 
cock and John Brygger had each paid $25, were exchanged 
or the present lots, 100 by 120 feet in size, on the corner of 
Pearson and Oliver Streets. Mr. W. R. Stockbridge had 
succeeded Mr. Henry Oliver in the ownership of the land now 
occupied as the townsite, and with him the exchange was 
made. 1890-1, J. W. White. 
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The church was dedicated July 27th, 1890, by D. G. 
LeSourd, Presiding Elder, assisted by Rev. C. MeDermoth. 
The day was stormy—unusually so for that season of the 
year. There were not over forty persons present at the 
morning or evening services, but $1,400 were subscribed on 
this occasion. J. W. Patterson, 1892-3; C. E. Cunningham, 
1894-5; G. D. Dimick, 1896; ©. A. Williams, 1897-8-9; 
R. M. Schoonmaker, 1900; John Bretts, 1901; E. B. Reese, 
1902. Florence, about two and one-half miles above Stan- 
wood, on the Stillaguamish River, is a preaching appointment 
of this charge. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent— 
Mrs. Rachel Reese. President Epworth League—Mr. Fred 
Pearson. Stewards—Mrs. Maria Marvin, Mrs. Eva Dimick, ~ 
Mrs. D. J. Holcomb, Mrs. Inga Miller. Trustees—F. H. 
Hancock, Earnest Dimick. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 
Miller, President; Mrs. Ransome, Secretary; Mrs. Durgin, 
Treasurer. 


SEDRO-WOOLEY 


Our work in the upper Skagit country had its begin- 
ning in the occasional and somewhat irregular visits of the 
itinerant in the latter part of the 70’s and continued into 
the 80’s. The first direct reference to it in the Conference 
minutes is in 1889. “Lyman Circuit, to be supplied.” 
Sedro, R. T. Baldwin, supply, 1890; G. L. Cuddy, 1891- 
2-3-4-5. Brother Cuddy’s account of himself and his work is 
well stated, and he shall speak for himself: “I was trans- 
ferred from the Baltimore Conference, and stationed at 
Sedro in 1891. There were no church buildings in that part 
of Skagit County at that time. 

I found small classes organized at Stirling, Ly- 
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man and Hamilton. They met in school houses. I 
arranged for preaching services at Woolley, Birdsview, Coke- 
dale, Clear Lake, McMurray, Arlington, Haller, Sedro, 
Stirling, Lyman and Hamilton. Services were also held 
eceasionally in logging camps. I preached at Sauk City in 
18938, and organized a Sunday school. It was the first Prot- 
estant service held in that part of the valley. When I reached 
Sedro, March 25th, 1891, special courtesies were extended to 
us by the Sedro Land Company. They kindly donated for 
our use a dwelling and a place in which to hold preaching 
services, prayer meetings and Sunday school. We occupied 
this large, temporary hotel for five months, at the end of 
which time our church and parsonage were ready for occu- 
paney. They donated two choice lots for church and parson- 
age purposes, which were valued at $750; also $30 in cash 
for the church building enterprise.” 

The following account is a clipping from the Sedro Press 
of the first service held in the church: “Sunday morning, 
October 11th, 1891, the weather was very unfavorable, but 
despite this fact the ringing of the school bell started the 
people to church, and by 11 o’clock the house was filled. F. 
W. Loy, of Fairhaven, preached a most excellent sermon from 
Hebrews 2:8, at the close of which D. G. LeSourd made an 
appeal for funds, stating that $2,500 had been expended on 
the church, and that $900, or about that amount, remained 
to be raised to free the building from debt.” At the morning 
services $500 were raised on subscription. L. E. Worman 
addressed a Young People’s meeting at 2 p. m., and $200 
were raised. Chas. McDermoth preached in the evening, and 
the last $200 were pledged. 

In the spring of 1894 the church was visited by a blessed 
revival. During the summer of this year the audience room 
was finished. This was done largely by donated labor and 
material. ' The church was dedicated October 21st, 1894, by 
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T. J. Massey and D. G. LeSourd, assisted by the pastor, G. 
L. Cuddy. The dedication. was followed by a gracious 
revival in which one hundred and five persons were con- 
verted and united with the church. Five hundred dollars, 
due the Board of Church Extension, was paid during the 
pastorate of R. H. Massey, thereby freeing the property 
from debt. C. A. Williams, 1896; G. D. Dimick, 1897; 
F. M. Pickles, 1898. Sedro-Woolley—R. H. Massey, 1899- 
1900; J. H. Carter, 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Sunday School Superinten- 
dent and President Epworth League—D. Kinsey. Class 
Leader—E. B. Brown. Stewards—Mrs. Julia Mills and 
Mrs. Lillie Holland. Trustees—C. Mills, Andrew Rowe, 
Warren Bagley, W. H. Perry. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 
G. Thomas, President; Mrs. M. Gillispie, Vice President; 
Mrs. L. O. Ross, Secretary; Mrs. B. H. Taylor, Treasurer. 


SOUTH BEND 


South Bend has a population of about 1,200. It is sit- 
vated on Shoalwater Bay, in Pacific County. It is the 
county seat and does a large lumber business. It is cen- 
trally located on the bay, and is also the terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in that region. It is forging its 
way to the front as a distributing center for that section 
of the country. : , 

James Matthews preached there in 1878-9-1880. The 
first service was held in October, 1878, in the house of Mr. 
James Miller. Previous to the time of building the church 
the services were held at the residence of Mr. Miller, also 
in the public hall and in the messroom of the old mill. The 
church was built under the leadership of Brother Matthews. 
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It was dedicated by Rev. O. B. Whitmore in the fall of 1890. 
The church was built and dedicated before the organization 
was effected. The lot, 45 by 150 feet, was donated by the 
South Bend Land Company, and is finely located. The 
name of the place appears in the minutes for the first time 
in 1890. The society was organized this year under the 
pastorate of Sprague Davis. A parsonage was built in 1892. 
The following brethren have served the charge as pastors: 
Sprague Davis, 1890-1; L. J. Covington, 1892; R. A. At- 
kins, 1893; T. E. Elliott, 1894-5; R. OC. Lee, 1896; J. M. 
Denison, 1897; J. T. Smith, 1898; C. B. Seeley, 1899- 
1900-1-2. 

Names of official members: Class Leader and Sunday 
School Superintendent—J. H. Turner. Stewards—Mrs. 
Hazeltine, Mrs. Pitts, M. J. Miller, Mrs. F. R. Loomis, Mrs. 
Sol Smith, Miss May Prickett, Miss Mary Siler, Mrs. Chas. 
De Roos. Trustees—F. A. Hazeltine, E. Peeples, Jacob 
Siler, Sol Smith, Geo. W. Myers. Ladies’ Aid—Mrs. H. A. 
Peeples, President; Mrs. C. H. Johnson, Vice President; 
Mrs. ©. B. Seeley, Secretary; Mrs. F. A. Hazeltine, 
Treasurer. 


FERNDALE 


Ferndale is situated on the Nooksack River, in Whatcom 
County, about midway between the cities of Whatcom and 
Blaine. A large body of level Jand is embraced in the coun- 
try surrounding the town, consisting of a mixture of valley 
and loam soils, and is especially adapted to the production 
of fruit, vegetables and grass. 

Ferndale as the name of a circuit appears first in the 
Conference journal of 1879; T. B. Goodpasture was the 
preacher in charge. Late in the autumn of that year I 
walked from Whatcom to Ferndale, a distance of about ten 
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miles. It was my first quarterly visit in that part of the 
country. The trails were rough and muddy to a degree that 
it required strength, patience, grit and grace in old-fashioned 
alopathic doses in order to travel them. My guide and com- 
panion, Mr. Allen Connelly, lived about a mile east of Fern- 
dale, and as long as I live there will be a warm place in my 
heart for him and his good wife. In the dusk of evening 
and not far from Mr. Connelly’s home, he crossed a great 
mud hole on a log. He had a sack of flour on his back and 
a large basket of groceries in his hand, and crossed over the 
sea of mud safely. I commenced to walk the log, not with 
a steadiness, however, that presaged success. When about 
the middle I suddenly left the log and the next instant was 
thoroughly submerged in mud. What a plight! Clothes, 
eyes, ears full of mud. After floundering around awhile in 
the stuff I reached the shore and started for the home of my 
companion. He secured a change of raiment. We washed 
the soiled garments in many different waters, and without 
rubbing or wringing hung them outside to drain. In a little 
time thereafter we placed them between two fires to dry, and 
to facilitate the drying process kept a big fire in the stove 
and another in the fire-place all night. The clothes were 
turned and changed frequently. In the morning I went on 
my way to meet engagements, none the worse for the mud 
bath except the loss of a night’s sleep. If at any time the 
reader should resire to ascertain the depth of mud in a hole 
and a sudden impulse should come to you to make a meas- 
uring line of yourself, it would be better to strike a perpen- 
dicular attitude. It is preferable to the horizontal for two 
reasons: First, it will save you from laying down and wal- 
lowing in the stuff; second, it will enable you to walk out of 
the place more gracefully. If you lie down in it, you will be 
obliged to leave your dignity in the bottom of the mud hole. 

During the years of 1880-1-2 J. A. Tennant broke the 
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Bread of Life to the people. In 1883 Levin Johnson, and 
in 1884 B. F. Van Deventer ministered to the spiritual wants 
of the circuit. In 1885-6-7 the pulpit was filled by supplies 
from Whateom. Largely through the efforts of A. Atwood 
and John A. Tennant a church was built on the east side of 
the Nooksack River, at Ferndale, in 1884. As the village 
grew the preponderance of population and business shifted 
to the other side and finally the east side was almost deserted. 
In 1892, under the pastorate of W. R. Warren, a church was 
built on the west side of the river. It was dedicated June 
20th of that year by Rev. F. W. Loy and Chas. McDer- 
moth. The financial side of the dedicatory services was man- 
aged by Brother McDermoth. He raised $700 to meet the 
outstanding indebtedness. If, in the first instance, a mis- 
take was made in building on the east side, an error was 
also made in the erection of church No. 2, in going so far 
west as to get beyond the limits of the town. In going to it, 
it must be difficult to secure compliance with Mr. Greeley’s 
direction, “Go west, young man.” 

The following brethren have served this charge: George 
Kindred, 1888-9; John Bretts, 1890. The new church 
building enterprise was begun this year. W. R. Warren, 
1891; L. E. Worman, 1892; J. L. Parmeter, 1893-4; A. 
H. Marsh, 1895-6; A. J. Whitfield, 1897; J. W. Patter- 
son, 1898-9; CO. J. Kalgren, 1900-1-2. A partial payment 
of the church debt was made during the pastorate of A. J. 
Whitfield. The remainder of the indebtedness, amounting 
to several hundred dollars, has been paid during the pas- 
torate of C. J. Kalgren. They had a mortgage burning jubi- 
lee July 14th, 1901. The preaching places of the charge are 
Ferndale, Mountain View and Custer. The parsonage has 
been enlarged and improved, at a cost of about $300. 

Names of officers of the church: Class Leader—Jacob 
Coss. Sunday School Superintendents—Fred L. Whitney 
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and T. S. Jennings. Stewards—Annie Monroe, Mrs. M. 
Rowe, Mrs. E. Ball, G. W. Herndon, Mrs. Max Van Os- 
trand, Mrs. N. Anderson, Will Creasey, Ed. Brown, Mrs. 
Nord Rice, Mrs. Olive Brunson, Mrs. Maria Johnson. Trus- 
tees—F. L. Whitney, A. W. Tiffany, Hiram W. Potter, Geo. 
Monroe. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. Van Os- 
trand; Vice President, Mrs. Alice Herndon; Secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cissna; Treasurer, Mrs. Kallgren. 

A parsonage was erected in the early 90’s. It was en- 
larged and improved in 1901. A small and inexpensive par- 
sonage was built on the east side, under the pastorate of 
Thomas Goodpasture, in 1879. A year or two previous to 
that time a man offered to deed to us five acres of land on 
the east side near where the first church and this little par- 
sonage were built, but it was not accepted. I did my best 
to secure a renewal of this offer, promising that a church 
and parsonage should be erected thereon, but it was too late. 

The first campmeeting in Whatcom County was held 
at Ferndale in the summer of 1877. A man offered to donate 
ten acres in a beautiful grove on the west bank of the Nook- 
sack River, to the Methodist Episcopal church, on condition 
that a line should be drawn through the middle of the tract, 
five acres on one side to be used by the white people and the 
other five acres to be devoted to similar purposes by the 
Indians. The stand was to be on the line, and on either side 
of this dividing point, facing the pulpit, the seats were to 
be arranged, the white people on one side and the Indians 
on the other. The Indians had a number of old canoes 
which they split and used for seats. 

C. M. Tate, a minister of the Methodist church of Can- 
ada, who had been very successful in missionary work among 
the Indians of British Columbia, came to this campmeeting 
and brought a number of his Indian converts with him. They 
could sing and pray and speak with an eloquence that touched 
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the hearts of their kinsmen. The Nooksack Indians were 
wonderfully interested in the services; the testimonies of 
their friends was a revelation to many of them. These chil- 
dren of the forest told their fellow countrymen what God 
had done for them. The Holy Spirit was present to bless 
and to save. Among the converts was Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Tennant and their son Byard, and thirty or forty Indians. 
The first meeting was largely under the direction of Brother 
Tate and his friends and the converts who accompanied him 
from British Columbia. The Indians were told that it was 
wrong that the men should have so many wives; one man, 
one wife, was the doctrine taught them. 

At the second campmeeting, held in the summer of 1878, 
the Indians had tents, the ground was seated, and many other 
improvements had been 
made. A. C. Fairchild, 
Presiding Elder of the 
district, had charge of 
the meeting. The white 
people had come from 
near and afar, some 
on foot, others in 
canoes and row 
boats, from Whatcom 
and other points. Some 
brought their children, 
camp outfit and provi- 
sions on sleds drawn by 
oxen, while the parents 
trudged along on foot. 
The trails were rough 
and narrow; roads, 
wagons, horses and rail- 
roads as we have them REV. MR. TATE 
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now were luxuries of the coming days about which the people 
dreamed and thought of as being a long way off. At this sec- 
ond campmeeting a number of Indians were converted, and 
ynany were baptized and united with the church. They had 
plural wives, however, but were anxious to change their ways 
and conform to Christian standards. They were told to 
arrange this matter among themselves and then get married. 
The night previous to the great wedding day was one of 
sleeplessness and intense interest. The men in most cases 
could not decide whether to take Mary or Jane or Susan, 
and left this to the women, who manifested a spirit of for- 
bearance in the adjustments made worthy of the Christian 
principles they had recently embraced. The next day at the 
hour appointed a large number of people, perhaps twenty 
couples, stood in line. The preacher, Thomas Magill, who 
performed these several ceremonies, used the Chinook (In- 
dian jargon), and in the case of the first couple employed 
a wrong word which signified that this contract should con- 
tinue until they both died. A. C. Fairchild, the Presiding 
Elder, told him that would not do, and that he must modify 
his marriage ceremony so that it would signify “as long as 
ye both shall live.” The Presiding Elder also suggested that 
he wholesale the ceremony and make it apply to all at the 
same time, and have each individual assent to the marriage 
vow, but the preacher decided otherwise and the ceremony 
was like an old-fashioned short-cake with the shortening left 
out. They took a collection at the close, and these Indian 
benedicts contributed $7 and handed it to the preacher. The 
brother (a white man) who offered to donate the land, said, 
“T had an Indian wife. She was a good woman, and died 
a few years ago. I will do this as a memorial of her.” For 
some reason this transfer was never made. In 1880 I 
inquired into this matter, and was told that it had been 
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deferred so long that it had gone by default, and now it was 
too late. 

This grove adjoins the town of Ferndale, and for camp- 
meeting purposes was one of the best I ever'saw. These 
blessed religious gatherings were held every summer for a 
number of years, and always in connection with the quar- 
terly meeting services of the circuit of which this place 
was a part. My first experience with them in 1880 was to 
me both interesting and novel. The congregations were 
composed of about an equal number of whites and Indians, 
the Indians to the right of the main aisle from the stand and 
the white people on the other side. The Indians would sing 
in their own language, and other hymns would be sung in 
English. The testimonies were given in English, in Chinook 
and also in the original Indian dialect. It was an unknown 
tongue to many of us, yet it was the language of Canaan and 
touched all hearts. At times the altar would be filled with 
seekers, the whites at one end and the Indians at the other, 
and meeting together in the middle. One of the most inter- 
esting days was the Sabbath. From early morning until the 
closing hour at night the work continued. Prayer meet- 
ings, love feasts, preaching and sacramental service were 
held. The baptismal service was a yearly feature of one 
of the Sunday services. The adult converts were baptized 
and received into the church, and the children, in large num- 
bers, both white and Indian, were given to the Lord in bap- 
tism. 

The meetings in that beautiful grove were continued by 
my successor, D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder. Rev. W. 8. 
Harrington gave assistance in the conduct of the services. 
He and his family had their summer outing at this point for 
several years. 

At the close of a Sabbath morning quarterly meeting 
service in the Puyallup Valley, a Mr. Van Ogle (as I now 
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recall the name) and myself were guests at the home of one 
of the parishioners of that charge. Reference was made to 
the Indians and their work in hop picking. It was stated 
that they would drink, gamble, race horses, neglect their 
work, were given to rioting, spent the Sabbath in carousal, 
and often terrified the people. Whereupon Mr. Van Ogle 
said: “I have no trouble with my hop pickers. They are 
quiet and orderly. They do their work well, and I can de- 
pend upon them. When Sunday comes they dress up and 
attend church, or have services among themselves. They 
sing hymns and worship God, and will not work on Sun- 
day.” I said, “Mr. Van Ogle, where are your Indians 
from?’ He replied, “They are Nooksack Indians.” I 
said, “Yes; and they are members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. I have baptized and received many of them into 
our communion, and am glad to hear such a good report from 
them.” In my heart I said, “God bless the Nooksack In- 


dians.”’ 





AVON 


Avon is situated on the north bank of Skagit River, a 
short distance above Mt. Vernon. A. H. Skaling was the 
first postmaster of the town, and also its pioneer merchant. 
The country north and west of this point embraces an area 
of bottom land of many miles in extent and of wonderful 
fertility. 

In 1880, when the writer made his first quarterly visit 
to the place, they had service at regular intervals in the 
school house. Brother Hawkins, an ordained local preacher, 
lived there and beginning just before this date and contin- 
uing for several years thereafter he preached for the people 
through the scattered settlements of that country, and did 
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excellent service for God and Methodism. I recall the names 
of some of the families identified with our work there at 
that time. Among them were those of Samuel Wiles, Mr. 
Storer, A. H. Skaling, P. C. Eubank, Rev. Hawkins and 
others whose names I cannot now recall. 

In the the summer of 1882 and 1883 a grove meeting 
was held in connection with the quarterly services. These 
meetings were largely attended, especially on Sunday, and 
were marked by a number of conversions. 

The lots occupied by our church and parsonage were 
denoted by A. H. Skaling. 

In the report of D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder of the 
Puget Sound district, to the Conference of 1884, he says: 
“At Avon during the past winter there was a gracious revival 
and thirty accessions to the society. Steps were taken in 
the early part of the year to build a church, which will soon 
be ready for dedication.” The edifice was enclosed but not 
finished. In the report of the Presiding Elder of the Seattle 
district, in 1887, Brother LeSourd says: “The church at 
Avon has been finished, and furnished with a good bell. 
August 28th, assisted by Samuel Moore, of the Wyoming 
Conference, we dedicated this church to the worship of God, 
$750 being raised at the time—$180 more than was needed 
to free the property from debt.” 

In January, 1889, F. E. Drake was transferred from 
the Northwest Iowa Conference to the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence, and was sent to Avon circuit to fill out the year. The 
charge was understood to embrace as much of the unoccu- 
pied territory to the north and east as the pastor could sup- 
ply. The parsonage at Avon was built during his pastorate. 

The name of the place appears first in the record of ap- 
pointments in 1888. Previous to that date it had been a ° 
preaching point of the Skagit circuit. 

The pastorates have been: 1888, to be supplied. The next 
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year the name of the charge is changed to Lyman circuit, 
and is left to be supplied. L. E. Worman, 1890-1; C. E. 
Cunningham, 1892; G. F. Mead, 1893; J. R. Edwards, 
1894-5; F. S. Wright, 1896; A. H. Marsh, 1897-8-9; J. H. 
Kevan, 1900; 8. S. Guiler, 1901-2. 

The charge as now constituted embraces Avon and Bur- 
lington. Our work in Burlington was begun in 1891 by © 
Rev. Charles McDermoth. The church was erected in 1891 
under his leadership, and was dedicated by him in 1892. 
The lot, 104 by 120 feet, was donated by Geo. D. McLean. 
Burlington is situated on the line of the Great Northern 
Railway, about two and one-half miles north of Avon. - 

Names of official members: Class Leader—Mrs. Fanny 
8. Allen. Stewards at Avon—Frank Blair, Amanda Gibson, 
Mary E. Blair, Mary Eubank, Avelena Skaling. Stewards 
at Burlington—Mrs. F. M. Gregory, Mrs. E. F. Sleeth, Mrs. 
H. L. Bowmer. Trustees at Avon—H. M. Gibson, A. H. 
Skaling, P. C. Eubank, Samuel Wiles. Trustees at Burling- 
ton—W. H. Beal, C. Spear, W. Burton, E. F. Sleeth, A. E. 
Gail. Sunday School Superintendent at Beckinetin = tee 
Sleeth. Sunday School Superintendent at Avon—S. S. 
Guiler. Ladies’ Aid Society at Avon—President, Mrs. Gib- 
son; Secretary, Mrs. Murry; Treasurer, Mrs. Wiles. La- 
dies’ Aid Society at Burlington—President, Mrs. Gregory; - 
Vice President, Mrs. Thomas; Secretary, Mrs. Norris; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Burton. 





CENTRALIA 


Centralia is situated in Lewis County, on the coast line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, midway between Tacoma 
and Kalama. The city has a population of 4,000. 
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Our work was begun in this region of country in the 50’s. 
The Mound Prairie cireuit and the Claquato charge em- 
braced what is now known as Bucoda, Centralia, Chehalis 
and points now included in other charges with new names. 
Methodism had its local beginning here in 1880. The place 
was then known as Centerville, and was the headquarters of 
a new charge, embracing Napavine, Chehalis, Tenino, Seatco 
(now Bucoda), and Skookum Chuck, in the Davis neighbor- 
hood. 

The writer secured the services of W. P.. Williams, a 
student of the Willamette University. He did a good work, 
and served the charge two years. The services were held in 
the school house until 1881, when the church was built. A 
small amount of money was raised and a large part of the 
labor and material were donated. Zadok Knull and Charles. 
Kelsey hewed the sills and some of the other lumber from, 
the trees nearby. The building was enclosed and occupied 
but not finished. The motto of the management was, “We 
must have a church, but must not go in debt.” 

The lots were donated by Mr. Geo. Washington, a Baptist 
brother who owned most of the site now occupied by the city 
of Centralia. He was a colored man and a Christian of gen- 
erous and noble impulses. When the writer requested him 
to assist in the erection of the church he very cheerfully con- 
sented to do so, and gave us three or four lots. One or more 
of them were sold in order to secure funds for the erection 
of the church. J. E. Leach, 1882; G. R. Osborn, 1883-4. 
The church was finished and dedicated by Dr. H. K. Hines 
in the summer of 1884. A. K. Crawford, 1885; J. W. 
Kepler, 1886; C. P. Stayton, 1887; C. C. Culmer, 1888; 
Sprague Davis, 1889. During the pastorate of Brother 
Davis, in 1890, the church building was enlarged to more 
than double its former capacity. A very helpful revival influ- 
ence prevailed this year. A. J. Joslyn, 1890-1. In the 
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report of A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, to the Conference 
of 1892, he says: “A gracious revival in this church has 
resulted in one hundred conversions.” T. E. McMullen, 
1892; F. E. Drake, 
1893-4; O. A. Smith, 
1895; I. R. Lovejoy, 
1896-7; Chas. McDer- 
moth, 1898; E. H. Ful- 
ler, 1899; John Will 
iam Miller, 1900-1-2. 
The official members : 
Class Leaders—John P. 
Rector, Mrs. Hannah 
Honeywell, M. A. 
Clark, Mrs. Flora Ma- 
chen, W. H. Bachtell, 
Mrs. Nettie Murphy, 
Mrs. M. E. |. Fallis, 
EE. B:' “Barber, “R.= Me. 
Gibson, Mrs. E. J. 
Wise. Sunday School JOHN WILLIAM MILLER 
Superintendent—J. L. 
Baker. Epworth League President—E. W. Wise. Stewards 
—-Howard Newkirk, Mrs. Edith Raught, Mrs. Minnie Clark, 
Mrs. M. N. Graves, H. L. Weir, Bailey Bates, Mrs. Ida 
Johnson, Miss Pearl McClure, Mrs. Jennie Wheeler, G. A. 
Dennis, Mrs. J. B. Frye. Trustees—O. T. McConnell, W. 
F. Frye, Perry Wheeler, A. H. Treat, W. S. Ward, J. E. 
Raught, H. H. Hamer. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, 
Mrs. J. L. Baker; Vice President, Mrs. Emma Ballard; 
Secretary, Mrs. Anna Calderwood; Treasurer, Mrs. Lydia 
Ward. 


This church has a commodious and comfortable parson- 
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age, a large, devoted and active membership, and an excel- 
lent Epworth League. 

At the fourth Quarterly Reatercaas of 1901 it was 
decided to erect a larger and a better appointed church in a 
central part of the city. Lots 90 by 120 feet have been 
secured at the intersection of Pine and Pearl Streets, $600 
being paid for them. Upon these it is intended to build a 
commodious church. The building will be 54 by 62 feet in 
size. The estimated cost, with furnishings, is $8,000. About 
$6,000 of this amount has been provided for. 


WINLOCK AND NAPAVINE 





WINLOCK 


Our work here was begun in April, 1884, by John Patti- 
son, a local preacher. He organized two classes, with twenty- 
four members and established several preaching places. 
The upper Cowlitz country was embraced in the charge. The 
following persons were among the charter members of the 
Winlock class: Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Byham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Metz, Mr. and Mrs. Brison 
Wall, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Wall. The Sunday school was 
organized the Sunday following the first preaching service. 
Henry Metz was elected superintendent. Thirty persons 
were present, including the children. A collection was 
taken amounting to $16.40. 

At the Conference of 1884 D. G. LeSourd, Presiding 
Elder, reported that Brother D. W. Cameron had at his 
request held his fourth quarterly meeting in this charge, and 
that in a few hours’ canvass he had found twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal church who had not handed 
in their church letters. Brethren of the Puget Sound Con- 
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ference, thousands of people are coming into this country 
every year from churches in other Conferences: Look them 
up and save them for God and Methodism. 

In 1885 D. Motter served the charge. He organized 
classes at Toledo and Mill Creek. Dr. J. I. Smith, 1886. A 
spirit of revival prevailed during the year, which resulted 
in many accessions to the church. W. C. Hockett, 1887-8. 
In the report of the Presiding Elder, H. D. Brown, to the 
Conference of 1888, he says: “Brother W. C. Hockett is a 
tireless worker. Under his labors parsonages and churches 
are built and souls are converted. May God give to Metho- 
dism an army of successful workmen.” 

The church at Winlock was dedicated August 26th, 1888, 
by H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder, $500 being raised on the 
day of dedication. A parsonage had also been erected. The 
lots were donated by Mrs. A. Prescott. In 1887 Napavine, 
which had formerly been connected with Centralia and Che- 
halis, was put in with Winlock. 


NAPAVINE 


Our work was begun in Napavine in 1880 by W. P. 
Williams, pastor of the Centerville Circuit (now Centralia). 
The pastors that followed him were G. R. Osborne, J. E. 
Leach, D. W. Cameron. 

In 1885, under the leadership of Brother Cameron, the 
church was erected. It was dedicated August 23rd, 1885, by 
A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, assisted by the pastor, D. W. 
Cameron. The lots were donated by Mrs. Mary Rowell. 
The names of the charter members of this class were J. Som- 
merville and wife, D. Seely and wife, Margaret Benjamin, 
B. Pennypacker and wife, D. Seely, Jr., C. L. Seely, Julia | 
Riggs. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendents—S. 
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H. Baldwin, H. Spaulding. Epworth League President— 
George Wolf. Class Leaders—John Sommerville, Brother 
Baldwin. Stewards—Mrs. L. Lentz, Miss A. Sorenson, Miss 
M. Brown, A. Gubster, Mrs. M. Sommerville, Mrs. S. Som- 
merville. Trustees—H. Metz, J. V. Warne, M. Wall, W. 
Seaman, D. Seely, J. Sommerville, H. U. Spaulding. La- 
dies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. L. B. Johnson; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. N. Woody; Treasurer, Mrs. F. C. Metz. 

The pastorates, in addition to those already named, have 
been: A. H. Marsh, 1899; W. M. Ludwick, 1890-1; R. A. 
Atkins, 1892; W. H. Wilson, 1893; G. G. Ferguson, 
1894-5; C. A. Luse, 1896; G. G. Ferguson, 1897; W. M. 
Ludwick, 1898-9-1900; E. L. Hughes, 1901; M. V. Heidle- 
baugh, 1902. . 


HOUGHTON-KIRKLAND 





HOUGHTON 


W. 8S. Harrington, D. D., pastor of First church, Seattle, 
1881 to 1883, introduced regular preaching services at this 
place. It was the first action had looking toward the estab- 
lishment of our work there. 

Houghton Circuit was organized in 1886. A_ small 
church was erected in the summer of that year near North- 
up’s Landing. J. N. Denison, pastor of First church, Seat- 
tle, took hold of the enterprise and with the assistance of his 
official board secured a small donation from the Church Ex- 
tension Society. Wm. Cochran donated the lot. The preach- 
ing places were Houghton, Meydenbauer Bay, Bothell, Wood- 
inville and Juanita. There were a few members at each 
point. At Houghton Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Northup, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Wm. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John Hough- 
ton, Brother Andrews, Mrs. Ashworth and Mrs. Davis. 

Names of pastors: A. Atwood, 1886-7-8; L. E. Worman, 
1889; A. H. Marsh, 1890. 

The name of the charge was changed in 1891 to Kirk- 
land. This place is situated on the east side of Lake Wash- 
ington, one mile north of Houghton. The place was named 
in honor of Mr. Peter Kirk, who settled there a few years 
ago. The church at Kirkland was built in 1900, under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rial Benjamin. The little chapel 
near Northup’s Landing was taken down and moved to Kirk- 
land, and put up again in larger and better form than before. 
The church was dedicated in connection with the District 
Conference, which was held in Kirkland August 14-16, 
1900. The dedicatory service occurred on Thursday, August 
16th, 2:30 p. m., in charge of Bishop Cranston. In the even- 
ing the bishop lectured on “China” in the Congregational 
church of Kirkland. The financial side of the dedication 
services was managed by Rev. E. M. Randall. He handled 
the case skillfully and successfully. The lots, with a good 
building thereon for parsonage, is located on Picadilly and 
Bold Streets. They are 50 by 120 feet in size, and cost 
$750. 

Official members: Class Leader—Samuel Van Valken- 
burg. Sunday School Superintendent—R. Z. Fahs. Presi- 
dent Epworth League—Mrs. Mary Fish. Stewards—J. B. 
Patty, Franklin Starks, Mrs. A. Fish, Mrs. Rosa Daniels, 
Mrs. Ida M. Hanks. Trustees—J. W. DeMott, Jo. J. Beard, 
J. B. Curtis, C. H. Daniels, J. J. Tompkins, A. Tillman. 
Organist—Miss Jones. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. M. M. 
Tompkins, President; Mrs. Nancy Curtis, Vice President; 
Mrs. M. M. Fahs, Secretary; Mrs. Willard Brooks, Treas- 
urer, 

The following are the names of the pastors: F. S. Pear- 
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son, 1891; W. O. Benadom, 1892; C. B. Seeley, 1893; H. 
D. Wadsworth, 1894; M. A. Covington, 1895; A. J. 
Thomas, supply, 1896; A. J. McNamee, 1897; D. M. Ells- 
worth, 1898; Rial Benjamin, 1899; R. Z. Fahs, 1900-1-2. 





BOTHELL 


The town was named in honor of Mr. D. C. Bothell, its 
founder. He settled there in the fall of 1884. It is located 
near the mouth of the Sammamish River, and about three 
miles from the head of Lake Washington. The Lake Shore 
& Eastern Railway runs through the place. It is also accessi- 
ble by steamer. 

Our work was begun in Bothell in 1885 by A. Atwood. 
Preaching services were held at the residence of Mr. D. C. 
Bothell. A Sunday school was organized at the same time 
by Mrs. Geo. Bothell. The attendance at these services em- 
braced most of the adults and children of the new settle- 
ment, and filled the dining hall of the boarding house to its 
utmost capacity. Soon thereafter a school house was built 
and the congregation and Sunday school filled it. The attend- 
ance, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, was much 
better then than now. 

The church was built in 1889-1890, under the pastorate 
of L. E. Worman. Two lots, 60 by 120 feet each, were 
donoted by Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Bothell. They are located on 
the brow of the hill, in the most commanding position in the 
town. At my solicitation Mr. and Mrs. Bothell cheerfully 
gave us these sightly lots. They made the selection them- 
selves. I stopped with them, also at Mr. Geo. Bothell’s and 
Mr. John Kener’s, when visiting at that place. ; 

The names of the officiary of the church are: Local 
Preacher and Class Leader—Alford Crumley. Exhorter— 
John Calkins. Sunday School Superintendent—M. E. Dur- 
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ham. President Epworth League—Alice Bothell. Stewards 

—Mrs. Mollie Beardsley, Mrs. Anna Reder. Trustees— 
George Bothell, W. G. Young. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 
Ross, President; Mrs. Crumley, Vice President; Mrs. 
Reder, Secretary; Mrs. Dutton, Treasurer. 

Names of pastors: A. Atwood, 1886-7-8; L. E. Wor- 
man, 1889; Geo. R. Osborn, 1890; H. Alling, 1891; A. 
Crumly, 1892-3-4; Wm. Metcalf, supply, 1895; J. Me 
Keene, 1896; A. J. McNamee, 1897; Roland Hughes, 
1898. During this year the church was finished, painted, 
kalsomined, etc. A bell was bought, the Seattle Hardware 
Company donating $30 towards its purchase. An indebted- 
ness of several hundred dollars was cancelled and on the 11th 
of September, 1898, a large congregation witnessed the burn- 
ing of the mortgage and the dedication of the church by the 
pastor. The Ladies’ Aid Society rendered valuable assistance 
in the payment of the debt and making these improvements. 
J. W. Kern, 1899; T. L. Dyer, 1900; C. E. Lambert, 1901; 
Lorenza Jean, 1902. 





WOODINVILLE 

Is an appointment on this charge. It is two and one-half 
miles distant from Bothell. It was named in honor of Mr. 
Tra Woodin, an old settler who came to this country in the 
early 50’s. His house has been a stopping place for our min- 
isters in passing through that country. The preaching serv- 
ices and Sunday school are held in the school house. Rev. 


A. Crumly is superintendent and J. Calkins is the class 
leader. 


ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen was platted and started upon its present condi- 
tion of development by its founder, Mr. Samuel Benn, in 
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1883. It is situated on Grays Harbor, at the confluence of 
the Chehalis and Wishkah Rivers. It has a population of 
about 7,000, and is growing rapidly, being the largest city 
in Chehalis County. It has two large fish canning estab- 
lishments. It is also the center of large lumber and ship- 
building interests and a shipping point of growing import- 
ance. The Northern Pacific Railroad passes through the 
place. From the wharves of the city ocean-going vessels do 
a large trade in lumber transportation to distant ports of this 
and other countries. The Grays Harbor country is rich in all 
the varied products of forest and soil, and is capable of sup- 
porting a large population. 





GRAY’S HARBOR METHODISM 


At the Conference of 1883 this reference appears in the 
minutes: Harboro, 8S. D. Lougheed. This was the name 
given to a new charge supposed to embrace the Gray’s Harbor 
country. A. Atwood, Presiding Elder of the Puget Sound 
District, had made an arrangement with Brother Lougheed 
subject to ratification at the ensuing annual Conference, ‘that 
he should organize our work in that region and establish 
preaching services wherever the population was sufficient to 
give promise of success. A missionary appropriation of $100 
was secured for the work, and Brother L. supplied the charge 
during that Conference year. 

John’s River circuit also appears in the minutes of 1887, 
and was supplied by A. Marshion; 1888 supplied by I. C. 
Pratt, and in 1889 supplied by F. C. Butler. After this 
year the appointments embraced in this circuit were merged 
‘into other charges. 


EGIL ES ABERDEEN 


“Our work in the Gray’s Harbor country appears in the 
Conference records of 1884 under this name. It included the 
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following preaching places: Aberdeen, Cosmopolis, Ho- 
quiam, John’s River and South Bay. At the Conference of 
that year the services of John Stuntz, of the Minnesota Con- 
ference, were secured as a supply. He remained about ten 
days. A few weeks thereafter John Patterson, a local 
preacher, took charge and filled out the year. 

Through the efforts of A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder of 
the district, lots were secured in the early part of this Con- 
ference year for church and parsonage purposes. One lot 
was donated by Mr. Samuel Benn and an adjoining lot was 
purchased. Chas. McDermoth, 1885-6-7. During his pas- 
torate the church and parsonage were built. The parsonage 
is one of the best in the Conference. The church, built after 
one of our Church Extension plans, cost about $3,000, and 
was dedicated in the fall of 1887 by H. D. Brown, Presiding 
Elder of the district. One thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars were raised at the close of the dedicatory sermon, and 
within forty-eight hours after the benediction was pronounced 
on the day of dedication all outstanding financial obligations 
were cancelled except the amount due the Board of Church 
Extension. The trustees reported to the quarterly Confer- 
ence, held December 3d, 1887, as follows: 


Cost OT lOisca oe eae ee eee $ 200.00 
Cost ot materiales ttc teh aos 1,165.00 
LOR s tools oe Canes ere eee ca 980.00 

Ota ly is cect aie ty ana er $2,345.00 


The names of the trustees who made this report are: J. 
C. Pearson, E. H. Emery, B. F. Doty, A. D. Wood, L. J. 
Weatherwax. They acknowledged the receipt of $500 from 
the Board of Church Extension. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
raised $350 toward the furnishing of the church. Sisters 
Hood, MeDermoth, Wood, Kellogg, Phelps, Miner and Doty 
took special interest in promoting this work. Previous to 
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_ building the church the society worshiped in an empty saloon, 
and afterwards in the Presbyterian church. 
The pastorates since 1887 have been: A. Kershaw, 1888 ; 

T. W. Butler, 1889-1890-1; A. J. Joslyn, 1892-3; S. HA 
Bright, 1894-5; M. A. Garis seor 1896; O. A. Smith, 
1897-8 ; C. MeDermoth, 
1899-1900-1; T. E. El- 
liott, 1902. 

The official members 
of this church are: 
Class Leader—T. Van 
Kleak. Sunday School 
Superintendent—J. C. 
Pearson. President Ep- 
worth League —H. O. 
Camp. Stewards—Mrs. 
J. GC. Carney, A. Far- 
num, Mrs. J. Stout, 
Mrs. M. M. Barrett, 
John Frazier, Chas. 
Actison, J. D. More- 
head. Trustees—J. C. 
Cross, O. J. Lawrence, Ee Ot 
Carl Gabrielson, N. G. 

Wheeler. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. H. Farnum, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. Sowers, Vice President; Mrs. R. Keegan, 
Secretary; Mrs. C.. Moulton, Treasurer. 

Brother McDermoth tells of the case of a brother who gave 
a leaf from his experience. It was on this wise. He was 
strongly inclined to unbelief and was prejudiced against 
religious things. He finally decided to look to the Lord for 
light and help to know the truth. He began to pray and con- 
viction came upon him with overwhelming force. He dreamed 
that he was surrounded by a multitude of hogs. It was in 
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some respects similar to the scene among the Gadarenes, only 
in that case the hogs were mad and sought to destroy them- 
selves. In this case the hogs were raving mad and were seek- 
ing to devour him. Hogs, hogs—an innumerable company 
of hogs were rapidly closing in on him from every side with 
their mouths wide open. Escape was impossible; no human 
power could save him. He cried unto the Lord and a voice 
seemed to say, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” He did this and the hogs disappeared. A 
» sense of joy and relief unspeakable came to his soul. His 
interpretation of his dream was that as the Lord saved 
Daniel from the lions and himself from the hogs, so he would 
save and deliver those who would give themselves unresery- 
edly to him. 








BUCKLEY 


This town is situated in the upper Puyallup Valley, in 
the midst of the coal fields, the fertile lands and the pictur- 
esque surroundings of that region. 

Our work was introduced here in the early days of the 
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settlement of this part of the valley, when, in common with 
other contiguous points, they had occasional preaching 
services in the school house. 

In 1883-4 this place was a part of the Puyallup circuit, 
and J. E. Leach and G. A. Landen preached to the people. 
In 1885 B. F. Van Deventer, our pastor at White River 
(now Kent) preached there occasionally. F. Ailward, 1886; 
James Eva, 1887. An organization was effected this year. 
E. L. Hughes, 1888-9. Brother Hughes was the first pastor 
of the South Prairie circuit to reside at this place. 

The church was erected in 1890. It was dedicated by 
©. R. Thoburn, at that time Chancellor of the Puget Sound 
University. The lot was donated by Mrs. M. J. Chamber- 
lain. 

The name of this place as a separate appointment appears 
first in the minutes of 1890 with E. H. Stafford as pastor. 
He remained but a short time, and Brother Thomas filled 
out the year. IF’. M. Pickles, 1891. 

Presiding Elder Moore, in his report to the Conference 
of 1892, says: “The church at Buckley has been finished, 
seated, painted, papered and an organ purchased.” E. R. 
Hayward, 1892-3; Wm. Ludwick, 1894; Rowland Hughes, 
1895-6-7. Brother Hughes reports that during his pastorate 
he raised the money and cancelled obligations against the 
church incurred in its erection, aggregating $650. 

In 1896 a parsonage was erected, under the leadership of 
the pastor. The building of this house was a remarkable 
transaction. Nota dollar in money was expended in its erec- 
tion. Two lots were donated by Mrs. M. J. Chamberlain. 
Lumber was contributed; carpenters and others made liberal 
subseriptions in labor. A money famine prevailed, and 
instead of coin the people used little due bills. These were 
given in sufficient amounts to meet all financial obligations. 
The charge has a fine parsonage. One big silver dollar was 
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all the money that was contributed, and it has been preserved 
as a souvenir of this unique enterprise. 


That reminds me of an incident that occurred a number of 
years ago at the dedication of a church. They wanted to 
raise $3,000. The Presiding Elder represented the case to 
the congregation, and asked for subscriptions. ‘Those who 
were expected to assist the most liberally waited for some- 
cne who was willing to give most, to lead off with a large sub- 
scription. The suspense continued until it became embarrass- 
ing, when a good woman in the rear of the church called out 
in a loud, squeaky voice, “I will give one dollar.” The Pre- 
siding Elder, who had a vein of humor in his makeup, was 
quick to see a point that he could turn to advantage, and said, 
“Thank the Lord for that. Now we have only $2,999 to 
raise and we can secure it very quickly unless you insist on 
having what the Friends call a ‘silent meeting.’ Now let 
the Spirit move others to speak.” This incident interested the 
_ people and touched their risibilities. They responded 
_ promptly and liberally, and in a few minutes the entire 
amount was secured. 


G. F. Meade, 1898; J. W. White, 1899-1900. During 
Brother White’s term. some improvements were made, both 
in the church and parsonage. T. J. Smith, 1901; S. P. 
Brokaw, 1902. 


Names of church officials: Exhorter—J. A. Spencer. 
Class Leader—Ira MeMind. Sunday School Superintendent 
and President of Epworth League—M. H. Farmer. Stew- 
ards—Wm. Bettinger, Mrs. V. Knowles, Miss Albie Starles. 
Trustees—J. M. Smith, Frank Williams, George ©. George. 
Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. E. E. Tabor, President; Mrs. 
M. L. Brokaw, Vice President; Mrs. Bartholomew, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. K. Kempinsbey, Treasurer. 
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ORTING 


Orting is located in the Puyallup Valley, on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. It has a population of about 
800, and is one of the several points in that region that was 
visited by the itinerants of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in the early days of its settlement. The pioneer settlers 
built their cabin homes in the wilderness, and the pioneer 
ministers followed bearing to them the message of Salvation. 


The name of the town is recorded in the list of Conference 
appointments for the first time in 1889. Articles of incor- 
poration for the First M. E. church of Orting were pre- 
pared and signed December 9th, 1889, by the incorporators, 
who were the first trustees of the church. Their names were 
as follows: R. E. Weltz, J. R. P. Chapman, O. C. Hutchins, 
C. Westcott and F. E. Eldridge. The charge embraces two 
preaching places, one at the church, the other at the Soldiers’ 
Home, in the outskirts of the town. 


The lot on which the church was erected was purchased 
February 8th, 1890. The contract for the erection of the 
building was signed on the same date. The church was dedi- 
cated June 24th, 1892. <A parsonage costing $1,100 was 
built in 1888. The pastorates since the charge has become 
a station, have been; C. F. Teetor, 1889 (four months) ; 
John Bretts, beginning August, 1889; W. J. Barger, 1890-1. 
During his pastorate the church was built. C. F. Teetor, 
1892-8; W. M. Welch, 1894; W. H. Jordan, 1895; W. 
M. Welch, 1896-7-8; R. R. Earl, 1899; W. H. Michener, 
1900-1. 

Sunday, May 19th, 1900, was mortgage burning day in 
the Orting M. E. church. The amount due the Board of 
Church Extension had been raised. In the interval of send- 
ing the money away and the return of the mortgage papers 
the good people, under the leadership of the pastor, deter- 
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mined to make sundry improvements in the church edifice. 
They painted and recarpeted it. When the papers were 
received arrangements were made for a Jubilee service. Rev. 
Mr. Brownell, of the South Dakota Conference, preached, 
and Rev. O. L. Fowler, of the Congregational church, made 
an address, after which the mortgage papers were destroyed. 
Last year fourteen persons were converted and united with 
the church. H. W. Hollar, supply, 1902. Joel Vigus was 
appointed to the pastorate of this charge in April, 1903, in 
place of Brother Hollar, resigned. . 

Names of official members: Local Preacher—W. W. 
Alger. Class Leader—E. J. Alger. Sunday School Super- 
intendent—Mrs. Victoria Fries. Stewards—Lucia Long, 
F. Louggrain, E. O. Alger, I. F. Dollarhyde. Trustees— 
P. W. Fix, C. A. Long,-G. Wescott, W. W. Fix. 


SNOHOMISH 


The city is situated in Snohomish County, and on the 
Snohomish River, about ten miles from its mouth. The 
name is of Indian origin. The county embraces an area of 
1,720 square miles; its mineral and timber resources are 
very extensive. The soil of the valley lands is very rich, 
and possesses great grass producing capabilities. The bench 
and hill lands are especially adapted to fruit culture. 

Snohomish has been called the Garden City of Puget 
Sound. It has a population of about 3,000. The Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads pass through 
the city. It is a distributing center for an extensive region, 
and has quite a number of mills and mercantile establish- 
ments. ; : 

Snohomish appears first in the Conference records of 
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1883, and was left to be supplied. D. G. LeSourd secured 
the services of W. H. Johnson as a supply. He went to the 
charge soon after Conference, and entered upon his work. 
He organized a class of twenty persons, and held preaching 
services in a private house near the old court house. He also 
maintained appointments at a school house two and one-half 
miles up the river and at Lowell, six miles below. A subscrip- 
tion was taken amounting-to $600 in behalf of a church 
building enterprise. A donation of $250 and a loan of $250 
was secured from the Board of Church Extension. <A lot 
60 by 128 feet on the corner of Third and C streets was pur- 
chased of William Whitfield, for $125. His price was $150, 
but he said, “I will donate $25 to the church in this trans- 
action.” CC. Derrick, 1884. He remained for a short time 
only, and the services of H. B. Potter (supply) were secured. 
He went forward with the work already begun. The church 
was dedicated July 26th, 1885. J. N. Denison preached 
the dedicatory sermon from Psalms 144:15. Several hun- 
dred dollars were raised on the day of dedication. Mr. John 
S. White was the master builder. He did excellent work 
in the construction and finish of the building. The trustees 
deserve special mention because of the interest they took in 
this work. Their names were J. 8. White, I. N. Mudget, D. 
F. Sexton and Robert Parker. Geo. R. Osborn, 1885; J. 
W. Dobbs, 1896; B. F. Brooks, 1887-8. Obligations against 
the church amounting to $600 were paid during his pas- 
torate. ©. F. Teetor, supply, 1889; G. H. Feese, 1890-1. 
These years were marked by a good degree of interest in all 
the departments of church work. F. E. Drake, 1892. This 
year a parsonage was erected. It is of good size and finish 
and cost $1,400. D. G. LeSourd, 1893-4. The largest 
ingathering of probationers in the history of this church 
occurred during the two years of this pastorate. A. J. Han- 
son, 1895-6. A good degree of revival interest prevailed 
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which resulted in a number of conversions and accessions to 
the church. A considerable reduction was made in the 
indebtedness against the church and parsonage property. R. 
_Z. Fahs, 1897-8-9. During this period an indebtedness of 
$500 against the church was cancelled. Edward McKvers, 
1900. This year a mortgage of $595 was paid off and the 
property of the church freed from debt. G. A. Sheafe, 
1901-2. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—A. B. 
Towne, W. B. Clough. Exhorter—W. A. Kikendall. Sun- 
day School Superintendent—Brother Towne. Class Leaders 
—D. F. Sexton, G. A. Croxford. Epworth League Presi- 
dent—John Chandler. Stewards—Ella Winegard, Laura 
Hutchins, Mary Woodruff, I. J. Wheeler, Harriet Dean, 
Minnie Ames, Mrs. W. O. Dolson. Trustees—H. C. Petit, 
H. Evans, W. T. Davis, C. N. Woodruff, C. H. Ames, C. W. 
Gorham, W. O. Dolson. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. Stella 
Schroeder, President; Mrs. Linnie Rhodes, Secretary; Mrs. 
Winegard, Treasurer. 


SAN JUAN CIRCUIT 


San Juan Island, in San Juan County, is one of the 
principal islands of several fertile and beautiful isles that 
form the San Juan Archipelago. Previous to the settlement 
of the boundary line between this country and British Colum- 
bia, United States and British soldiers occupied the dis- 
puted territory. As stated elsewhere in this book, the ques- 
tion was left to arbitration, and settled in favor of the United 
States in 1870. 

In the Conference minutes this memoranda appears: San 
Juan circuit, J. W. Kager, 1883; John A. Tennant, 1884-5. 


id 
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Though second in the order of his appointment, Brother 
Tennant, in the service rendered, was the pioneer Methodist 
preacher in this region. The circuit over which he had pas- 
toral jurisdiction embraced not only San Juan, but all the 
islands he could reach in this wonderful archipelago. The 
Presbyterian church had established a mission in San Juan, 
under the pastoral care of Brother Weeks, a few years in 
advance of us. Isaac Dillon, 1886-7; E. S. Stockwell, 1888 ; 
A. J. McNamee, 1889-1890. The church was erected under 
the pastorate of Brother McNamee, in 1890, and was dedi- 
eated by Rev. W. H. Johnstone, February 16th, 1891. The 
approximate cost of the building was $1,650. The lot occu- 
pied by the church was purchased from the county, the con- 
sideration named in the deed being $10. It is claimed that 
the lot was donated to the church. If so, there is a discrep- 
ancy between the facts in the case and the statement con- 
tained in the deed. 

San Juan Island was set off by itself and the name 
changed to Friday Harbor in minutes of 1891, and C. E. 
Cunningham was appointed as its pastor. G. F. Mead, 1892; 
I. N. Goodell, 1893. The parsonage was erected this year. 
T. L. Dyer, 1894-5-6-7. The society at Roche Harbor was 
organized by T. L. Dyer in 1895. The names of the follow- 
ing persons were placed upon the record and formed the 
nucleus of the organization: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kinsey, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Kelly, Mr. Fred Harper. Brother Dyer 
organized the class at Olga, on Orcas Island, in 1892, and 
established Sunday schools at several points in the archi- 
pelago. J. W. White, 1898; ©. J. Kalgren, 1899. An 
indebtedness against the church of $250 was paid this year. 
S. S. Guiler, 1900; Henry Harpst, 1901-2. The preach- 
ing points outside of Friday Harbor are Roche Harbor and 
Mitchell’s Bay. 


Names of official members: Sunday School Superin- 
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tendent—James F'rankland. President Epworth League— 
Miss Sadie Middleton. Stewards—Mrs. Lizzie Frankland, 
Mrs. James Scribner, Mrs. L. M. Harper, Mrs. James Hig- 
gins, Mrs. E; T. Harpst, Thomas Kinsey. Trustees— 
Brother Frankland, J. W. Smoots, Geo. Wright, E. T. 
Harpst, James Higgins. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, 
Mrs. H. Harpst; Vice President, Mrs. J. Frankland; Sec- 
retary, Miss S. Middleton; Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Middleton. 


NOOKSACK INDIAN IISSION 


A mission was established among the Nooksack Indians 
in 1883. This was made necessary by the fact that many of 
them had renounced their heathen customs, had given their 
hearts to God and their names to the church; they had dis- 
solved their tribal relations, had assumed the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship sufficiently to take lands in 
severalty and establish homes of their own. They needed 
the kindly oversight that a well ordered mission would afford 
them. 

At the session of the Oregon Conference held in Van- 
—couver, beginning August 22d, 1883, the Presiding Elder, 
A. Atwood, reported that an appropriation of $250 had been 
secured from the Missionary Society to begin this work and 
that the Indians had promised to assist in its support. The 
matter was referred to a committee, who reported in favor 
of opening the mission immediately. In keeping with this 
action buildings were erected at the upper Nooksack Cross- 
ing. The Indians, assisted by the white people, prepared 
cheap but comfortable quarters for the school. Indian George 
promised to donate the land for the buildings. Brother and 
Sister B. A. Hill were employed to teach the Indian boys 
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and girls. The idea was to instruct them and their parents 
along lines similar, in some respects, to the schools, but to 
supplement that by a system of industrial, social and relig- 
ious training that would fit them to represent, in some meas- 
ure, the best type of Christian citizenship. Sister Hill won 
their hearts; she became so enthroned in their affections 
that they almost idolized her. Brother Hill, being a local 
preacher, often preached to them and efficiently supplemented 
the work of his wife. The Indians said to the Presiding 
Elder, D. G. LeSourd, “Let thern stay with us always; then 
when we die we all fly up to heaven together.” They were 
urged to help support the mission, they replied, “Me poor In- 
dian; me no money, but me give salmon and taters.” 

A church was erected near the school buildings where the 
Indians and the white people of the community often wor- 
shiped together, and at other times they occupied it sep- 
arately. 

Rev. John Flinn and wife succeeded Brother and Sister 
Hill in the conduct of the mission, and they in turn were 
succeeded by Revs. John W. Patterson, John A. Tennant, 
A. H. Marsh, J. L. Parmeter, O. L. Doane, C. A. Owens and 
T. J. Hazelton. 

“Some time in the early 90’s the church building was taken 
down and moved up the river several miles, where it was 
put together again and reopened for service. One difficulty 
in meeting the demands of the Indian work in this region 
is the fact that they are scattered for many miles along the 
Nooksack River. 

- The report of the committee on Missions among the 
Nooksack Indians made to the annual Conference of 1890, 
states that “There are one hundred and thirty of these per- 
sons who are members of the church. . They give evidence 
of having experienced a change of heart and life.” In an- 
other report the statement is made that “A meeting among 
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them often lasts three hours. They cannot close until every 
one gets in his testimony, his song and his prayer.” An 
example worthy in some respects of imitation by the white 
people. 


VASHON ISLAND 


This is one of the many islands that are set in the bosom 
of this inland sea. It lies between Seattle and Tacema, on 
the great commercial highway between these cities. On one 
side of this sea-girt isle is the main Sound, and on the other 
the great waterway known as the West Passage. Quarter- 
master Harbor, on the south end of the island, near Tacoma, 
has a ship dry dock with facilities for repairing the numer- 
ous steam craft that are employed in these waters. 

The soil is adapted to the growth of fruit and the products 
of the garden. 

The beginning of Methodism on this island sparkles with 
the settings of a romance. J. N. Denison, at that time pas- 
tor of First church, Seattle, said to me, “I would like you 
te give me a little assistance. I have a number of members 
on Vashon Island. JI wish you would go over there and 
organize them into a class. I will write out the list of names 
in a book and send notice by you of appointment of leader. 
You can take the book with you, announce my action, read 
the list of names and preach for the people. Tell them to 
hold prayer meetings, and that I will come over and preach 
for them or get someone else to do so as often as possible.” 
I went over on: Saturday morning, reached there about 10 
a. m., and engaged the school house for services the next 
day. Two or three messengers consented to go out in different 
directions and announce the meetings. I called on as many 
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_ of the members as possible whose names I had on the list. 
Before the close of the day I learned that a Presbyterian min- 
ister had come to the place, that he expected to reside there 
permanently and organize a church, and would begin his 
work the next day. “Well,” I said, “I am sorry, but I have 
secured the school house for two services tomorrow, and 
announcement has gone out to that effect. However, I will 
willingly share the service with him, and he can take half of 
the time.” The next morning the house was filled with peo- 
ple. I preached, and the Holy Spirit was present. Several 
arose for prayers. I invited them forward; they came, and 
we had an old-fashioned revival service, consisting of a few 
warm and helpful prayers and testimonies. Then I an- 
nounced my mission, told them of Brother Denison’s request, 
and read the names on the class book whose membership was 
transferred to that place. The following were the names 
read: C. A. Barton and wife, Geo. Jacobs, A. N. Sayres and 
wife, J. W. Simpson and wife, J. S. Markham and wife, 
Lizzie F. and Anna S. Markham. I invited the seeking ones 
to join with us, and the following persons gave me their 
names as probationers: W. A. Markham, Julia E. Markham, 
‘J. S. Markham, Jr., Sarah C. Markham. I added them 
to the list and handed the book to the leader, Brother J. 8. 
Markham. Then I announced that the brother who had 
assisted me in the service that morning would preach for 
them that evening. He preached at the appointed time, and 
I assisted him in the service. Some blamed Brother Denison 
and myself for being there at that time, but so far as we 
were concerned it was a kindly interposition of Providence 
in our behalf which enabled us to establish our work there 
on a more promising basis, perhaps, than we could have done 
a week or two later. We knew nothing about the coming of 
the brother, and had no desire to interfere with his plans. 
It was reported a short time thereafter that the matter was 
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referred to in a meeting of the Presbytery, and that Rev. John 
R. Thompson said: “The Mehodists go everywhere. Wher- 
ever the devil goes, there the Methodists go to fight him, and 
their action is worthy of commendation.”’ The Sunday herein 
referred to was April 4th, 1884, and is the date of the intro- 
duction of our work on this beautiful island. It is a fact 
worthy of note that Wm. A. Markham, one of the young men 
who was converted and united with the church that day, is 
now a minister of the gospel. At the Conference of 1884 
F. Ailward was appointed as a supply. Under his leader- 
ship a church enterprise was started. As a preliminary 
thereto, a board of trustees was elected, as follows: J. T. 
Blackburn, Geo. Jacobs, C. A. Barton, J. S. Markham, J. W. 
Simpson, Geo. Lindley and Edwin Ivey. The following 
brethren were appointed a building committee: J. T. Black- 
burn, A. N. Sayres and J. S. Markham. Brother N. B. Ward 
donated an acre of ground for a church, and on the 12th day 
of May, 1885, Revs. J. N. Denison, of First church, and 
L. A. Banks, of Battery Street., Seattle, laid the founda- 
tion for the church building. It was a log structure, well 
built, and cost nearly $1,000. It was dedicated November 
13th by J. N. Denison. Text, Psalm 144:15. Twenty-one 
persons united with the church on that day. The pastorates 
have been: F. Ailward, supply, 1884-5; G. R. Osborn, 
1886; B. R. Freeland, supply, 1887; R. H. Massey, 1888; 
C. R. Pomeroy, 1889-1890-1-2; W. H. Leech, 1893-4. He 
reports as follows: “Was transferred from the St. Louis 
Conference in December, 1892, and appointed to Vashon. 
Remained until Conference of 1895. Had a gracious revival 
each year. Over one hundred souls were converted and added 
to the church. Two new societies were organized and sub- 
scriptions and materials on hand at each place for the build- 
ing of two new churches, one at Lisabula and the other at 
Burton.” In 1894 we were in the fourth week of revival 
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meetings, with only moderate results. One dance had been 
given’ during the meetings, and another was advertised to be 
held. These dances in each case were championed by a 
woman of character and influence. John §. McKean was 
assisting me that week. We were making brief calls, and 
called on this woman and invited her to the meetings. She 
replied, “No, I don’t believe in revivals.”” Brother McKean 
replied, “The devil doesn’t, either, sister. You and the devil 
had better part company.” The bow was drawn, at a venture, 
and the arrow had hit the mark. The following Friday even- 
ing the holy spirit was present and the hearts of the people 
were moved. The lady referred to was among the first to 
come forward. About fifteen others knelt at the altar. God 
_ was with us to save and bless. The dance was indefinitely 
postponed. On the very night it was to have been held this 
good woman, with others, joined the church. Later she, 
with her six fatherless children, were baptized. She became 
an earnest and devoted Christian. At the same time another 
family of father, mother, four children and grandfather 74 
years of age, were baptized. They had all started in the good 
way; they had covenanted together in the King’s service, 
one of them in sight of the last milestone on the road to the 
grave. The youthful feet of some of their number were just 
entering life’s pathway. The father and the mother, in the 
center of the group, touched with their helpful benedictions 
old age in its feebleness and childhood in its helplessness, 
and thus the feet of a family of three generations were taught 
to walk in the road that leads to heaven. All as a result of 
the meetings. 

A remarkable conversion, and one it is hoped that will be of 
far-reaching results, was that of H. G. Ward, now a member 
of the Puget Sound Conference. H. G. Ward and ©. Han- 
son, 1895; S. P. Brokaw, 1896; O. E. Fulmer, 1897; G. 
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G. Ferguson, 1898-9; J. T. Smith, 1900; A. H. Marsh, 
1901; J. R. Edwards, 1902. 

Official members: Class Leaders—J. S. Markham, S. 
Huffman. Sunday School Superintendent—L. C. Beale, 
President Epworth League—W. M. Beale. Stewards—J. T. 
Thompson, Mrs. J. T. Blackburn, Mrs. Jessie Beall. Trus- 
tees—C. A. Barton, J. T. Blackburn, A. T. Jampsland, N. 
B. Ward, J. S. McNeil, Dr. G. G. Sturgus. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—Mrs. J. C. Beall, President; Mrs. S. Huffman, 
Vice President; Mrs. J. P. Blackburn, Secretary; Mrs. M. 
E. Garsuch, Treasurer. 

A new charge was formed at the Conference of 1901. It 
consisted of three preaching places, viz.: Burton, Lisabula 
and Quartermasters Harbor, and the following assignment 
was made: Burton J. T. McQueen. He was reappointed in 
1902. The church at Lisabula was dedicated in March, 1896, 
by Dr. T. B. Ford, Presiding Elder of the Seattle district. 
The church at Burton was dedicated in December, 1896, by 
C. R. Thoburn, Chancellor of the Puget Sound University. 
A parsonage was erected at Burton in 1902. Lots for the 
Epworth chapel at Lisabula were donated by Marton Hof- 
master, and one acre of ground for church purposes at Bur- 
ton was donated by M. F. Hatch. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendents and 
Class Leaders—Andrew Winquist, Thomas Wright and John 
Hammersmark. Stewards—Mrs. R. Wright, Miss L. Mark- 
ham, Mrs. R. Keebaugh, Anna Berry. Trustees—John 
Markham, Geo. Burrows, Thomas McNair. Ladies Aid So- 
ciety—Mrs. K. L. McQueen, President; Mrs. E. Adams, 
Vice President; Mrs. E. McNair, Secretary; Mrs. L. Bent- 
ley, Treasurer. 

This reminiscence suggested by the reference in this 
sketch to Rev. J. R. Thompson, will be appreciated by his 
many friends in the Northwest. I was present at a revival 
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meeting in one of the cities of Western Washingion over 
twenty-five years ago, when the following incident occurred: 
The meeting was being held under the leadership of Brother 
Thompson. After a short sermon the people were invited to 
spend a little time in testimony. One after another spoke 
briefly of the things of God. . The service was interesting and 
profitable. Presently a well-known brother arose and talked 
until the congregation began to manifest signs of restlessness, 
and no one felt this more keenly than my Brother Thompson, 
who stood near the chancel. I sat next to the middle aisle 
and in a front seat. He stepped to my side and leaning over 
picked up a hymn book. As he did this he whispered in my 
ear, “I am going to give that brother an invitation to sit 
down. Will you be kind enough to help me out by singing 
just at the right time?’ I answered, ‘“‘Yes.”? He went to the 
place where the brother stood, and picked up another hymn 
book, and as he did this he gave the coat tail of the long- 
winded brother a sudden pull. The speaker gave a startled 
bound, stopped short and sat down. I knew it would not do 
to take any chances on my ability to sing doubtful tunes, 
for fear the whole plan would miscarry, so I sang “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul.” The people joined heartily in the song 
and the meeting proceeded and closed without further inci- 
dent. The next morning the brother called at the house where 
T was stopping about 7 o’clock. I was awakened by the noise 
he made at the door, and went down as soon as possible and 
met him in the parlor. He said: “I would like to have you 
answer a question, and don’t want you to say anything about 
it.” Upon assuring him that I would accede to his wishes, 
he said, “Did you see that fellow pull my coat tail last night ?” 
I answered, “Yes, sir.” “Do you think anybody else saw 
it?’ I replied, “I am quite sure they did not.” “Well,” he 
said, “it has troubled me so much that I did not sleep any 
last night, and I thought I would come and talk with you 
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about it.”” I did what I could to relieve his mind, and assured 
-him that no wrong was intended and that there would be 
no betrayal of confidence by making the matter known, either 
cn the part of Mr. Thompson or myself. At the close of the 
interview he seemed to be better satisfied, and promised me 
that he would not worry any more over it. 

It is worthy of note 
that John R. Thompson 
was on of the pioneer 
preachers of the Pres- 
byterian church in this 
country. He was a tire- 
less worker, organized 
many societies in differ- 
ent localities in West- 
ern Washington, and 
built a large number of 
churches. He was 
known and respected by 
‘many beyond the pale 
of his own church. He 
was appointed to the 
chaplaincy of the First 
Washington Regiment, peed AES eS 
May 16th, 1898, and 
died in Manila, April 30th, 1899. Hus remains were sent to 
this country by the United States government, and were 
buried at Olympia. with military honors, February 6th, 
1900. 








COLBY, SIDNEY AND BETHEL 


These points are located in Kitsap County. This is the 
third smallest county in the state, and embraces an area 
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of 392 square miles. The peninsula between the waters of 
Puget Sound proper and Hoods Canal (an arm of Puget 
Sound) forms the county. 

The large lumber mills of Port Gamble, Port Madison 
and Port Blakeley are in Kitsap County. It is claimed for 
the latter that it is the largest lumber mill in the world. A 
large fleet of sailing vessels can be seen at the wharves of 
this saw mill port waiting to bear the immense lumber prod- 
ucts of the place upon the wings of the wind to different parts 
of the world. Colby is situated on Puget Sound, near the 
entrance to Port Orchard. Sidney is the county seat. It is 
having a substantial growth, and is the shipping point for 
the outlying country, and is located at the head of Port 
Orchard Bay, opposite the Puget Sound navy yard. Bethel 
is a country appointment about four miles from Sidney. Our 
work was begun here in 1884 by W. H. Johnson. He settled 
in this vicinity in February of that year. As soon as his 
log house was enclosed he organized a Sunday school and 
established preaching services in his own home. He is an 
ordained local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

In 1885 the Vashon Circuit embraced these settlements 
in Kitsap County, and Brother F. Ailward proclaimed the 
Word of Life to the people. Soon thereafter these points 
_ were separated from Vashon, and became a circuit known in 
the minutes by different names—some years as Colby Circuit, 
and in other years as Sidney and Bethel. The pastorates 
have been as follows: Geo. R. Osborn, 1886; B. R. Free- 
land, 1887; G. R. Osborn, 1888-9; John Jensen, 1890-1. 

The church at Bethel was begun in the Conference year 
of 1889 by Geo. R. Osborn, and was finished the following 
year by John Jensen. W. H. Johnson donated the acre of 
land on which the church was erected, and an additional acre 
adjoining for cemetery purposes. The church was dedicated 
by A. Inwood, at that time pastor of Battery Street M. E. 
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church, Seattle, in the spring of 1892. A blessed revival oc- 
eurred in 1890, during the pastorate of Brother Jensen. 
This young man was converted under the ministry of J. N. 
Denison, at Oysterville, in 1872. He was admitted on trial 
in the Puget Sound Conference in 1887, and seemed to be 
entering upon a life of great usefulness. Over one hundred 
members were received into the church during his short 
pastorate in this charge. He died near Bethel, January 15th, 
1893. 

George Arney, a student of the Puget Sound University, 
supplied a part of this circuit in 1893-4-5. Colby appears 
in the minutes of 1902 as the headquarters of a circuit, and 
was supplied by Henry Ward. The charge as now organized 
embraces three preaching places, namely, Colby, Bethel and 
Olalla. 

Names of official members: Charles Harrington, Alexan- 
der Hall, J. C. Parkinson, J. C. Mullenix, Geo. Johnson, 
Mrs. Mary Jones, Miss 8. Holman, Miss C. Holman, Mrs. 
J. Denniston, Mrs. Chas. Wood, Mrs. G. Grant, Mrs. L. Har- 
rington, Mrs. L. Rogers, W. L. Wood and O. P. Holman. 

Geo. R. Osobrn, who had served two terms in the pas- 
torate of this charge, died at his home near Colby, October 
26th, 1892. He was born in Iowa, August 12th, 1857. 

Stpnry.—F. S. Pearson, 1892-3-4. A church was built 
here in 1894, under his pastorate. It was dedicated that year 
by Dr. T. B. Ford, Presiding Elder. The lot, 50 by 100 
feet, was bought, $200 being the amount paid for it. The lot - 
occupied by the parsonage in Sidney was donated by Mr. 
Rockwell, in 1890, and a house was built on it soon there- 
after. H. H. Walkington, 1895; O. L. Doane, 1896-7; R. 
- M. Schoonmaker, 1898-9; S. P. Brokaw, 1900-1. 

At the Conference of 1902 Sidney was made a station, 
and Rowland Hughes was assigned to it as pastor. Under his 
leadership the interior of the church has been improved and 
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beautitied, at an expense of several hundred dollars, and the 
congregations have been enlarged. The name of the town 
has this year been changed to Port Orchard. 

Names of officers: Local Preachers—Wm. Mitchell, B. 
M. Anslow. Class lLeader—John Anslow. Sunday 
School Superintendent—W. J. Weissenburg. President 
Epworth League—W. J. Harrington. Stewards—Lau- 
rain Harrington, Ruth Robinson, Belle McNair, W. A. 
Stark. Trustees—P. J. Stark, Alexander McNair, A. W. 
Anslow, A. W. Robinson. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mary E. 
Stark, President; Ida E. Livingston, Vice President; Hattie 
B. Workman, Secretary; Esther A. Wilson, Treasurer. 


SUMAS AND NOOKSACK 





SUMAS 


Sumas is a small town on the road leading from Nooksack 
(formerly known as the Upper Nooksack Crossing) to British 
Columbia. It is located on the line of the Bellingham Bay 
& British Columbia Railway, and but a short distance south 
of the Canadian boundary. 

Our work was begun in this region in 1884 by Rev. G. R. 
Osborn. At the time of Brother Osborn’s assignment to 
this place, “Nooksack Crossing,” he preached at the crossing ; 
also at Sumas, Lynden and at one or two additional points. 

The church was erected at Sumas in 1891 under the pas- 
torate of B. F. Van Deventer. The lots were donated by Mr. 
R. F. Johnston. The church was finished in 1898, and dedi- 
cated October 22d of that year by Dr. W. Whitfield, Presid- 
ing Elder of the district. The dedicatory sermon was 
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preached by E. H. Todd. “Sumas” is given as the name of 
the charge first in 1891. 

Following are the names of pastors who have served, in 
the order in which they are named: G. R. Osborn, John 
Flinn, J. W. Patterson, C. C. Culmer, B. F. Van Deventer, 
A. H. Marsh, J. L. Parmeter (supply), D. W. Thurston 
(supply), S. J. Buck (supply), S. 8. Guiler, T. J. Hazelton 
and H. G. Ward. Two preaching appointments were added 
to this charge during the Conference year of 1900, viz.: 
Maple Falls, where a small church has been erected, and at 
Keese, where a regular preaching service has been established. 

Official members: Sunday Schovl Superintendent—J. M. 
Saar. President Epworth League—Mary Kerr. Stewards 
—Lindsey Fry, Lizzie Kerr, Minnie Lindsey. Trustees— 
Peter Saar, Geo. Kerr, J. L. Fry, John Ross. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—Mrs. C. Lambert, President; Mrs. Lindsey, Vice 
President; Mrs. L. Post, Secretary; Mrs. H. G. Ward, 


Treasurer. 


NOOKSACK 


Nooksack is situated in Whatcom County, and on the 
Nooksack River, at a point that was formerly known as the 
Upper Crossing. The Nooksacks is the name of a tribe of 
Indians that inhabited this region. The town, the river 
and that part of the country are all named in honor of them. 
The lands are very fertile and productive. 

Occasional preaching services were held in private houses 
and afterward in the school house. The writer visited the 
place several times in the early 80’s and preached to the 
people. There were a number of Methodists among the early 
settlers in that region. The place was first associated with 
Lynden and other points and later with the Sumas charge. : 

At the Conference of 1901 it was set off by itself and 
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Rev. I. Dillon, D. D., a superannuate of the Puget Sound 
Conference, was appointed to supply the pastorate. 

Isaae Dillon, D. D., was born in Zanesville, Ohio, October 
28th, 1823. He was converted February 29th, 1840. He 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1848. He joined the Ohio 
Conference in 1844, and was transferred to the Oregon and 
California Mission Conference in 1852. He filled several 
important positions in the educational work of the church, 
and also in the Presiding Eldership. He was elected editor 
of the Pacific Christian Advocate by the General Conference 
of 1868, and re-elected in 1872. He was appointed to the 
pastorates of several of the leading churches of Methodism 
in the Pacific Northwest. He was one of the charter members 
of the Puget Sound Conference in 1884, and was elected to 
the secretaryship of that-body. He was quiet and unassum- 
ing and possessed a lovely and lovable Christian spirit. He 
was drowned in the waters of the San Juan Archipelago, 
June 5th, 1902. 

Our church at this place was built in 1890 by the Ad- 
ventists. Its approximate cost was $1,000. The lot is 50 by 
120 feet in size. We gave $500 for the property. The pur- 
chase was made in 1900 under the pastorate of S. S. Guiler. 
The Board of Church Extension granted a donation of $250 
and a loan of $150; $100 was raised at Nooksack. T. J. 
Hazelton, 1902. 

Names of church officials: Class Leader and Sunday 
School Superintendent—Henry ©. Orr. Stewards—S. C. 
Bond, Mrs. H. ©. Orr, Mrs. Carrie Berg, Mrs. Vassie Bond, 
Mrs. J. L. Bailey. Trustees—Fred Berg, J. L. Bailey, T. A. 
Sills. 


LYNDEN 


Lynden is situated on the Nooksack River, in Whatcom 
County. Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Judson came here in 1870 and 
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were among the first settlers. The name is of Indian origin, 
and was given to the place by Mrs. Judson. The surrounding 
country extending north to the British line and reaching out 
in other directions, is very productive and has before it a fu- 
ture of large development. 

An organization of our work in this place was effected 
April 2d, 1884, by Rev. G. R. Osborn. E. J. Robinson and 
H. A. Judson and wife have rendered valuable assistance in 
the organization and maintenance of our work at this point. 
John Flinn, 1885-6. 

In 1887 Lynden appears in the minutes for the first time, 
with J. A. Tennant as pastor. He served the charge three 
years, and did a good work. The church was erected in 1888, 
and was dedicated in September of that year by Rev. T. J. 
Massey. The lots were donated by H. A. Judson and wife. 
Balance on church debt was cancelled in 1889. Subsequent 
pastorates are: C. F. Teetor, 1890-1; M. A. Covington, 
1892; I. N. Goodell, 1893; Wm. McWaters, 1894; F. H. 
Chamberlain, 1895; Wm. Daniels, supply, 1896. Success- 
ful revivals were had under the pastorates of Brothers Ten- 
nant, Teetor and Daniels. John Thomas, 1897; John 
Bretts, 1898. A parsonage property was purchased this year. 
W. CO. Mitchell, 1899; C. E. Botts, 1900; R. L. Wolfe, 
1901. Under his leadership a forward movement was inaugu- 
rated. The debt against the parsonage property was can- 
celled and preaching services were established at North 
Prairie, Greenwood and Fairview. J. W. Kern, 1902. 

Names of officers: Class Leader—E. J. Robinson. Presi- 
dent Epworth League—Mrs. Matilda Storey. Sunday 
School Superintendent—J. T. Storey. Stewards—Mrs. E. 
J. Robinson, Mrs. Venop. Trustees—J. R. Stark, J. OC. 
Spaulding, Mr. Venop, S. Wright. Ladies’ Aid. Society— 
Mrs. J. W. Kern, President; Mrs. Seiger, Vice President; 
Mrs. F. Candler, Secretary; Mrs. Ruth Straight, Treasurer. 
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John A. Tennant was born in Arkansas, September 6th, 
1830. His father was a well-known Methodist itinerant of 
the west, and lived to the advanged age of 114 years. Brother 
Tennant was admitted to the Puget Sound Conference in 
. 1884, and died at his 
home in Lynden, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 18938. 

The Indian Mission 
school referred to in con- 
nection with our work 
at Nooksack was remoy- 
ed to Lynden in 1890, 
and was transferred to 
the control of the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary 
Society. Mrs. Daggett, 
a resident of Boston, 
Mass., and correspond- 
ing secretary of that so- 
ciety, visited the Coast 
that year. She took 
much interest in the Papen aie 
work among the In- 
dians and rendered valuable assistance in the establishment 
of this mission school on a more hopeful and permanent basis. 
Mrs. L. Stickney, of Albany, N. Y., gave $1,200 toward the 
erection of the building now occupied by the school. Her 
daughter gave $300 in behalf of this work. These noble 
Christian women made these gifts as a memorial to the hus- 
band and father. The name given to the institution, as the 
result of this, is “Stickney Home.” The buildings cost, ex- 
clusive of furnishings, about $2,000. They are located near 
Lynden, on land donated by a Christian Indian. The tract 
embraces twenty-five acres, the title to which inheres in “The 
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Woman’s Home Missionary Society.” The donor, known as 
“Lynden Jim,” is said to be one hundred years old. The 
property is worth about $4,000. There are several depart- 
ments of study and work in the school. J. R. Stark has had 
the local management of 
the school for several 
years. ‘Miss Alice Stark 
is matron, and Miss 
Edith Clark is one of 
_the teachers. The Nook- 
sacks were once a large 
and powerful tribe. To- 
day they are few com- 
pared with the larger 
numbers of former 
years. 

Rey. F. J. Brown and 
wife have recently been 
put in charge of the 
work at Stickney Home, 
in place of Brother J. 
R. Stark, resigned. JOHN A, TENNANT 





LOPEZ 


This charge was a part of the San Juan Circuit in the 
early days of the settlement of the islands. Rev. John A. 
Tennant organized our forces here in 1884. He labored 
heroically in laying the foundations of a work which, we 
hope, will attain to great usefulness and success. While the 
pioneers did well, the Methodism of the present time should 
do better, for it has larger opportunities and greater advan- 
tages. 
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The names of the pastors who served in the beginning 
of our work in the adjacent islands appear in connection with 
our first work in Lopez, viz.: Isaac Dillon, E. S. Stockwell, 
A. J. McNamee, W. W. Mallory, G. F. Mead, T..L. Dyer and 
later H. H. Walkinton, R. R. Earl and H. G. Ward. 

The church at Lopez was erected in 1900. It was dedi- 
eated by Rev. W. S. Harrington, Presiding Elder of the 
Whatcom district, September 2d, 1900. The approximate 
cost of the building was $1,200. ‘The lot was donated by 
Mrs. Irene Weeks in 1888. The parsonage was built in 1901. 
This charge has four preaching places, viz: Lopez, Lopez 
Center, Richardson and Otis. A revival meeting, under the 
leadership of Rev. W. B. McMillin and under the pastorate 
of Brother Ward, resulted in twenty-one conversions and 
accessions to the church. 

Names of official members: Class Leader—Brother 
Blake. Stewards—D. L. Long, Geo. Hasting, Mrs. Amelia 
Davis. Trustees—James Blake, James Cousin, Mrs. Mary 
Butler. 


“BAST SOUND 


D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder, under whose adminis- 
tration our work was begun in this region, says: “In the fall 
of 1884 John A. Tennant was appointed to the San Juan 
Islands. It was a new and unorganized field. He laid the 
foundations of the work where we now have three charges. 
The first Quarterly Conference was held at East Sound. At 
the end of the first year he had received from the people 
toward his support but $36, yet with a heroism worthy of an 
Asbury he said, “I want to go back. If you send someone 
else here, they will starve and have to leave. Fish and clams 
are plenty, and as long as we can get them, wife and I can 
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live and carry on the Lord’s work.” And not less heroic was 
the conduct of the noble Christian women who, in not a few 
instances, walked from six to twelve miles to attend the 
Quarterly Conferences and assist in organizing and welcom- 
ing the ministrations of the mother church. In his report 
to the Conference of 1886, Brother LeSourd says, “A blessed 
revival has taken place at East Sound. Many have been 
converted and a fine church has been built during the year. 
John A. Tennant is pastor.” This was the first M. E. church 
built in the county. It marked the beginning of our work in 
a form that gave promise of permanency and success in the 
San Juan archipelago. It was dedicated July 31st, 1887, 
by John N. Denison. The lot, 60 by 120 feet, on which the 
church was erected, was donated by Charles Chattuck. The 
preaching places of the charge are East Sound, Newhall and 
Olga. Names of pastors: John A. Tennant, 1884-5-6; Isaac 
Dillon, 1887; James Eva, 1888; Davis Kimple, 1889; John 
Flinn, 1890; T. L. Dyer, 1891-2-3. D. G. LeSourd, Presid- 
ing Elder, in his report to the Conference of 1892, says, “The 
church at East Sound has been improved, within and with- 
out.” J. W. Patterson, 1894-5; Ira A. Mills, 1896-7; R. 
Kt. Karl, 1898; H. G. Ward, 1899; W. M. Daniels, 1900; 
Rh. H. Massey, 1901-2. 

Official members: Local Preacher—David Kimple. Class 
Leader—Austin Dudley. Sunday School Superintendent and 
President Epworth League—W. B. Kimple. Stewards— 
Peter Bostian, N. B. Davis, Evelyn Nickols. The names of 
trustees are embraced in names already given. Ladies’ Aid 
Society—President, Mrs. Waldrif; Treasurer, Mrs. Nickols. 


CHEHALIS 


Lewis County embraces an area of 2,308 square miles. 
Tt contains a large acreage of agricultural land, much of 
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which is distinguished for its fertility and productiveness. 
The Chehalis River passes through it. The county is also - 
traversed by the Coast line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Its timber and lumber product is a source of great wealth. 
its grass-growing capabilities afford a profitable opportunity 
for dairying, while the development of its mineral resources 
will contribute much to its future greatness. 

Chehalis is the county seat. The city contains a popula- 
tion of 2,500, and does quite an extensive mercantile busi- 
ness. The state reform school occupies a prominent location 
in the outskirts of the city. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
runs through it. 

What is said in the chapter descriptive of the beginning 
of our work in Centralia will apply with equal truth to Che- 
halis. The later and more local opening of our work took 
place in 1884. D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder, in his report 
to the Conference of that year, says: “‘A class was organized 
in the early part of the Conference year, which now numbers 
thirty persons. Brother G. R. Osborn, the pastor, has been 
very successful. A spirit of revival has prevailed.” A: J. 
Hanson, Presiding Elder, in his report of 1885, says: ‘‘Che- 
halis was set off as a new charge last Conference, with: the 
following appointments: Chehalis, Napavine and Boisfort: 
D. W. Cameron, pastor. Preparations are being made for the 
erection of a church at Chehalis.” And in his report of 1886, 
Brother Hanson says: “Lots were purchased, for which we 
paid $300, and a commodious and beautiful church, costing 
over $2,500, has been erected under the leadership of the 
pastor, D. W. Cameron. This work has been carried to a 
successful culmination by the skill, energy and good manage- 
ment of the pastor.” The house was dedicated April 18th, 
1886. The dedicatory sermon was preached by T. J. Massey, 
pastor of First church, Tacoma. About $1,000 was raised 
at the morning service. A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder of 
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the district, preached in the evening, and between $300 and 
$400 were raised, after which A. K. Crawford, our ne at 
Centralia, offered the dedicatory prayer. 

The pastorates have been: D. W. Cameron, 1885-6; C. 
P. Stayton, 1887; ©. C. Culmer, 1888; E. J. Moore, 1889. 
A parsonage was built this year. R. A. Atkins, 1890-1; J. 
W. Maxwell, 1892; E. D. White, 18938; J. E. Williams, 
1894-5; T. E. Elliott, 1896-7; G. A. Sheafe, 1898; F. E. 
Drake,18995. 9) M._V- 
Heidlebaugh, 1900. In 
1901 Brother H. was 
released from the pas- 
torate because of im- 
paired health, soon aft- 
er the beginning of the 
Conference year, and F. 
S. Pearson was trans- 
ferred from Elma to 
this charge, and in 1902 
was reappointed. Under 
his leadership improve- 
ments costing $300 
have been made in the 
parsonage, and an in- 
debtedness of $400 
against the church has 
been paid. The mort- 
gage papers were cremated March 24th, 1903. The member- 
ship has been increased and a spirit of revival prevails. 

Names of official members: Local Preachers—J. 
Swayne, M. M. Milhoan. Class Leaders—B. F. Woods, Mrs. 
Lizzie Milhoan. Sunday School Superintendent—W. <A. - 
Reynolds. President Epworth League—Miss Belle Arm- 
strong. Stewards—Mrs. C. ©. Reynolds, Mrs. G. H. Dow, 
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Mrs. M. McKeen, Miss Ethel Vaughn, Miss Effie Coff- 
man, Miss Emma Taylor, Mrs. A. J. Burbee, Loran LaBree. 
Trustees—A. Burbee, Dr. G. H. Dow, Sanford Black, W. H. 
Rogers. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. E. 8. Goff; 
Vice President, Mrs. F. S. Pearson; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
Lawrence; Treasurer, Mrs. A. S. Bliss. . 


TOLEDO 


Toledo is situated in the upper Cowlitz Country, east 
of Winlock. At the time of the organization of our work in 
that region it formed a part of the Winlock circuit. It has 
also been associated with other places in the upper Cowlitz 
Country and has been the headquarters of a charge. 

The society at Toledo was organized in 1884, by D. 
Moter, a local preacher, who supplied the Winlock circuit 
that year. One of the first preaching places was a school 
house about a half mile east of Toledo. This was used until 
1890, when Rev. C. A. Luse purchased lots in Edonia, now 
known as Kast Toledo. A building that had previously been 
erected upon the ground was fitted up for a church. The 
upper story was used for parsonage purposes. In 1894, 
under the pastorate of C. G. Morris, a church was erected. 

t was dedicated by S. S. Sulliger, Presiding Elder of the 
district. An indebtedness upon the property was cancelled 
by the efforts of the pastor, C. F. Bennett, and at the quar- 
terly meeting held in June, 1900, the mortgage was burned 
and the church was relieved from debt. At this date, Febru- 
ary 27th, 1901, a parsonage is being erected, adjoining the 
church. 

C. A. Luse was the first resident pastor. He preached 
at Toledo, Mayfield and Salkum. There have been so many 
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changes in the name and boundary of this charge 
that it is difficult to give a clear and satisfactory account 
of our work in connection with it. The pastorates have 
been: C. A. Luse, 1890; E. H. Fuller, 1891; John Ton- 
kins, 1892-3; ©. G. Morris, 1894-5; A. J. Whitfield, 1896. 
In 1897 Toledo was again attached to Winlock, and served by 
G. G. Ferguson. At the next Conference Toledo again ap- 
pears in the minutes. OC. F. Bennett, 1898-9-1900. He 
reports four preaching places, viz.: Toledo, Cowlitz, Prairie, 
Layton Prairie and Cowlitz Bend. A. M. Brown, supply, 
1901-2. 

Official members: Local Preacher—J. B. Mahana. 
Sunday School Superintendents—Geo. Hurd, Mrs. Moter. 
Class Leaders—Brothers Mahana and Hurd. Stewards— 
Mrs. E. Kime,: Mrs. L. Tooley, Mrs. L. Arrington, Mrs. E. 
Woolridge, Miss Grace Ratcliffe. Trustees—A. B. Arring- 
ton, and others whose names have already been given. The 
names of the trustees when the church was built were G. W. 
Martin, J. H. Swed, Hiram Betty, H. J. Barnett, Albert 
Perry. 


SHELTON 


Mason County contains 996 square miles. Its resources 
in timber are very extensive. The beds for the propagation 
and growth of oysters in the waters of this region are very 
valuable, and from them large shipments are made. The val- 
ley lands are especially adapted to the production of grass. 
Shelton is the county seat. The city contains a population 
of about 1,000. It is the terminus of two well-equipped 
logging railroads. It is the center of an increasingly large 
and permanent business. It is situated on Hammerley’s 
Inlet, an arm of Puget Sound. The town was laid out in 1884 
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by David Shelton, its founder, in whose honor it was named. 

A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder of the Olympia district, 
in his report to the Conference of 1885, said: “On the upper 
waters of Puget Sound, in Mason County, including Skookum 
Bay, Union City and Oakland, there is a fine field for a mis- 
sion circuit.” This region is represented in the record of 
Conference appointments for the first time in 1885, and 
G. A. Henry served the charge as supply. The preaching. 
places were Shelton, Oakland, Kamilche and Union City. 
Before the church was erected the services were held in the 
house of Mrs. Jane Morrow, also in the school house, and 
later in a hall. W. H. Johnson supplied the circuit, 1886. 
During his term of service he secured a lot in Shelton for 
church and parsonage purposes. This was the gift of Mr. 
David Shelton and wife. The deed was given by Frances 
Shelton to W. H. Johnson, Hannah White and Calvin Saeger, 
in trust for the Methodist Episcopal church, and bears date 
February 3d, 1887. A subscription aggregating $500 was 
secured. The Board of Church Extension donated $250. 

In 1887 G. F. Mead was appointed to the charge. He 
immediately commenced the erection of the church. It was 
enclosed and occupied for some time before it was finished. 
The estimate placed upon Brother Mead’s labors is indicated 
in the presentation speech made by Miss Kneeland. She 
said: “I am requested by the employes of the Mason Manu- 
facturing Company to present this beautiful Bible and lamp 
to the M. E. church of Shelton, with kind regards for Mr. 
Mead.” The building was dedicated in May, 1890, by C. 
E. Luce, who supplied the circuit for the Conference year of 
1889. To the writer it seems not a little strange that this 
church should have been dedicated in an unfinished con- 
dition, and in the absence of the Presiding Elder, and with- 
out the sanction of the proper authorities of the church. 

The name of the circuit was changed to Shelton in 1887. 
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H. C. Fleenor, 1890; C. W. Darrow, 1891. During Brother 
Darrow’s term of service some outstanding debts were can- 
celled and the membership of the church was increased over 
100 per cent. J. M. P. Hickerson, 1892-3; F. M. Wheeler, 
1894-5-6; L. J. Covington, 1897-8; W. B. MeMiliin, 1899. 
The church was_plas- 
tered, painted and fur- 
nished with pews, car- 
pets, chandeliers, etc., 
thisyear. Seventeen con- 
versions and accessions 
to the church mark the 
history of the work dur- 
ing this period. M. 
S. Anderson, supply, 
1900; W. B. McMil- 
lin, 1901-2. Improve- 
ments have been made 
on the church and par- 
sonage this year. 
Official members: 8. 
R. Byrne—Class Lead: 
er. F. M. Binns, Sun- W. B. McMILLIN 
day School Superinten- 
dent. Miss C. L. Ansorge—President Epworth League. 
Stewards—F, L. Zillman, J. Brookover, Mrs. A. Byrne, Mrs. 
L. J. Barrett, Mrs. C. S. Branebard. Trustees—W. D. Mor- 
rison, W. R. Stewart, W. W. Barrett. 





SOUTH PRAIRIE 


This name applies to a town in Pierce County, and to 
the region of country in which itis situated. The main 
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line of the Northern Pacific Railway passes through the 
place. It is located on the divide between the White and 
the Puyallup Rivers. This is a beautiful section of coun- 
try, and lies near the foothills of the Cascade Mountains. The 
land is very productive, especially that which is contiguous 
to the rivers and streams. The shipments of lumber and 
coal are very extensive. 

This charge, under the name of the South Prairie Mis- 
sion, appears for the first time in the minutes of 1885, 
and was supplied by F. Ailward. D. G. LeSourd, Presiding 
Elder, says: “When the South Prairie charge was organ- 
ized two noble Christian women walked a long distance over 
the rough trails to be present, and wept for joy at the thought 
that they were not to be left as lost sheep in the wilderness.” 

W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder, reported to the Confer- 
ence of 1889 as follows: “The South Prairie Circuit em- 
braces a fine section of country. A church is nearing com- 
pletion at one point.” The church referred to was at South 
Prairie. It was built under the pastorate of E. L. Hughes, 
and cost about $1,500. The lot, 50 by 100 feet, on which 
it stands, was donated by Frank Bisson. 

The charge as now constituted embraces but one preach- 
ing place. The former appointments that helped to form 
the old cireuit, have become separate charges. The pastors, 
in addition to those already given, have been: James Eva, 
Edwin H. Stayt, F. S. Thomas, E. R. Hayward, W. M. Lud- 
wick, Rowland Hughes, G. F. Meade, C. M. Reed, L. C. 
Patterson, J. W. White, E. L. Bower. 

Names of officers: D. ©. Coyner—Sunday School Super- 
intendent. W. G. Sawyer—Class Leader. Margaret Rosser 
-—President Epworth League. Stewards—Mrs. H. Steel- 
smith, Mrs. M. C. Hetley, Mrs. J. C. Pettigrew. Trustees— 
P. W. Steelsmith, H. Rosser, E. E. Shawl. 
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SNOQUALMIE. 


An organization was effected at this point in 1885 by A. 
J. McNamee. The charge that year was known as Squak 
Mission, and embraced Falls City, Snoqualmie, Tolt, Cherry 
Valley and the place from which the charge received its name 
—Squak Valley. Brother McNamee reports that, that year, 
outside of a small missionary appropriation, he received $19 
in cash for his support. Of course the people shared their 
living with him, so that he did not want for food and shelter. 

The circuit as now organized embraces Snoqualmie, North 
Bend, Tokal Creek, North Fork and Falls City. The pas- 
torates have been W. H. Johnstone, A. E. Curtis, R. M. 
Schoonmaker. 


The church at Snoqualmie was erected during Brother 
Schoonmaker’s term of service. It was dedicated in July, 
1892, by Dr. T. B. Ford, Presiding Elder of the district. 
The lots were donated by Crawford & Conover, a prominent 
real estate firm of Seattle. The subsequent pastorates have 
been H. H. Walkington, A. Crumley, G. F. Mead, A. J. 
McNamee. 


W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder, in his report to the Con- 
ference of 1891, says of the work at one of the appointments 
on this charge: “Thirty-three persons united with the church 
at Tolt on quarterly meeting, Sunday, in May last, as the 
result of a week’s special meeting by Rev. Mr. Martin. 
Others are expected to join.” . 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent—Wm. 
McLeod. ‘Trustees— Robert Terhune, G. W. Johnson. 
Stewards—Mrs. S. McLeod, Mrs. J. W. Alexander and Mrs. 
R. Terhune. 

Brother E. J. Kinsey, one of the official members of this 
charge, to whom Methodism is largely indebted for our suc- 
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cess in this place, died a few months ago. His going out 
made a big vacancy. 

The great waterfall known as the Snoqualmie Falls lies 
within the lines of this charge. Walls of rock, steep and high, 
_ flank the river and form the gorge into which the waters make 
a perpendicular fall of 275 feet. The great chasm is filled 
with spray. The view is grand and awe-inspiring to one who 
stands at the bottom of the falls. The clouds that o’erhang 
the canyon, touched by the sunbeams, shine with all the 
splendor of the rainbow, and the trees and the rocks are trans- 
formed into objects of beauty and loveliness. These falls 
represent over one hundred thousand horse power, which is 
being utilized in Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Ballard and 
other points for the purposes to which a cheap and effective 
motive power is applied. I was passing the falls a few years 
ago, and looking out of the window after the train had stop- 
ped at the station, I saw a man standing on the rock that can 
be seen in the picture. It is in the middle of the river, and 
seems to hang partially over the great abyss. Perhaps at 
that time there was a space of from four to six feet of 
the surface of the rock about eighteen inches above water. 
The rock is not flat. He was standing on one foot, looking 
up the river, and holding out the other foot at an angle of - 
about 45 degrees. Hundreds of people stood on the river 
banks observing the dangerous position of the man. How he 
got there or how he got away I cannot tell. Looking at him 
from the car window sufliciently long to take in the situation, 
a tremor suddenly came over me. My knees smote together. 
I trembled like a leaf shaken by the autumn wind; my head 
whirled and the heart beat rapidly. I sat down quickly and 
withdrew my eyes from the scene. During this effort to hold 
myself together, I thought, “Why take this matter so seri- 
ously? If that fellow should be dashed into fragments, 
what there is left of him should be gathered up and buried 
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and a cheap marble slab bearing this inscription should mark 
the place of his interment: ‘This man lived for naught and 
died as the fool dieth.’” The rock referred to has recently 
been removed. 





SNOQUALMIE FALLS 


SKAMOKAWA 


Skamokawa is in Wahkiakum County. The sound of 
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these names betray their Indian origin. The charge is sit- 
uated on the Columbia River. 

Our work here was begun in 1885. At the Conference 
of 1886. A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, reported that H. 
Hadley, a veteran local preacher, had labored there during 
the year, and had organized a class and established preach- 
ing services at several points, and had met with remarkable 
success in his work. He served the charge two years. John 
Kneebone, supply, 1888. A church was built at Shamokawa 
this year. Labor, money and material were contributed by 
the people. The pastor labored successfully in the carrying | 
forward and completion of this work. The building was 
dedicated by H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder, April 28th, 
1889. A balance of $160 indebtedness was raised on the day 
of dedication. The lot, 100 by 200 feet, was donated by 
Mrs. Geo. L. Colwell. <A parsonage was erected in 1896, 
under the pastorate of J. I. Smith. The following are the 
preaching appointments of the charge: Skamokawa, East 
Valley and Brookfield. There is a small church at Kast Val- 
ley. The lot, 50 by 100 feet, was donated by 

Names of official members: Miss Elvira Marsh—Sun- 
day School Superintendent. J. J. Eggman—President Ep- 
worth League. Stewards—Mrs. A. Fletcher, Mrs. L. Crane, 
Mrs. Madden, Mrs. Colwell. Trustees—H. S. Payne, 8S. A. 
Howe, G. D. Fletcher, T. J. Eggman. Ladies’ Aid Society 
—Mrs. S. Kennedy, President; Mrs. S. Colwell, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Newell, Secretary; Mrs. M. B. Bailey, 
Treasurer. 

The following brethren have served as pastors: H. Had- 
ley, supply, 1886-7; John Kneebane, supply, 1888; E. L. 
Hughes, 1889-1900; C. A. Luce, 1891-2; John Flinn, 
1893; John Tonkins, 1894; to be supplied, 1895; *J. I. 
Smith, 1896-7; A. W. Brown, 1898-9; J. H. Everett, 1900; 
W. MeWaters, 1901-2. 
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Rev. Jas. I. Smith was born April 4th, 1843, in Har- 
rison County, Ind. He was admitted on trial in the Puget 
Sound Conference, in 1886. He was faithful and success- 
ful in his work. He died September 27th, 1898. 


COSMOPOLIS 


W. I. Cosper, at that time stationed at Montesano, organ- 
ized the society at Cosmopolis, January 16th, 1885. He 
preached there at regular intervals during the remainder of 
that Conference year. Prayer meeting services were held 
and a Sunday school was organized. 

At the Conference of 1885, Chas. MceDermoth was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of Aberdeen circuit. Cosmopolis 
was one of the appointments of that charge. The services 
were held in the school house. In the spring of 1886 he 
began the erection of a church at this point, and at the Con- 
ference of 1886 A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, reported 
that “A commodious and beautiful church had been erected 
at Cosmopolis, under the leadership of Brother McDermoth.” 
The new edifice was dedicated soon after the Conference of 
1886, by J. F. Devore, Presiding Elder of the district. 
There was no money raised on the occasion of the dedication, 
for the bills had all been paid. The church cost about $1,500. 
The lots were donated by Brother David F. Byles. 

From Presiding Elder H. D. Brown’s report to the Con- 
ference of 1888, he says: “The debt on church property at 
Cosmopolis has been paid and the parsonage improved.” 
The indebtedness referred to must have been on the parson- 
age, as the church was free from debt at date of dedication. 

The name of this place as an independent charge appears 
first in 1889. Cosmopolis and Wynoochie—W. I. Cosper, 
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1889-1890-1;. C. A. Snelling, 1892; W. H. Jordan, 1893; 
J. M. P. Hickerson, 1894-5; Geo. A. Sheafe, 1896-7; N. 
M. Temple, 1898-9; S. G. Jones, 1900; R. D. Snider, sup- 
ply, 1902. ; 

List of official members: Local Preacher—Allen Linn. 
Class Leader—Addie Cook. Epworth League President— 
J. E. Pulver. Sunday School Superintendent—Rev. S. G. 
Jones. Stewards—Chas. Slover, M. E. McGaffney, A. Fry, P. 
E. Butler. Trustees—H. H. Butler, T. McRylatt, A. Bur- 
dick. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. A. Fry; Vice 
President, Mrs, A. Cook; Secretary, Mrs. A. Linn; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. E. Pulver. 


CHEHALIS CIRCUIT AND PE ELL 


Chehalis circuit, as it was known in the Conference year 
of 1900, consisted of three appointments or preaching places, 
viz.: Boisfort, Fayette and Deep Creek. At Boisfort our 
work was organized by Rev. D. W. Cameron, in 1886. A 
church was built at this point in 1888, under the pastorate of 
W. C. Hockett. It was dedicated that year by H. D. Brown, 
Presiding Elder of the district. The lot, three-fourths of an 
acre, was donated by S. T. Adams. The trustees who took 
official charge of the erection of the building were S. T. 
Adams, O. H. Joy and Cyrus White. The Sunday school 
was organized in 1890. T. J. Hardwick was the superin- 
tendent then. The superintendent now is Geo. C. Joy. The 
only revival of general interest occurred in 1888 under the 
pastorate of W. C. Hockett. . 


Fayerrr.—tThe society at this point was organized by 


N. M. Temple, in 1898. 
Deep Creek is a preaching place only. The services at 
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the two points last named are held in school houses. This 
charge as now constituted has hitherto formed a part of the 
Winlock, Pe Ell and other charges. The following brethren 
have served the charge as pastors: D. W. Cameron, W. C. 
Hockett, A. H. Marsh, W. M. Ludwick, L. E. Worman, E. 
L. Hughes, G. J. Taylor, V. Ray Bennett and B. N. Gal- 
braith. 

Names of officers: Stewards—Mrs. L. R. Eastman, Mrs. 
B. W. Blake, Mrs. Anna Martin, Mrs. T. F. Buchanan, W. 
M. Wakefield, John Bunker. Trustees—Augustus Megn, 
T. F. Buchanan, Chas. Damitz, S. F. Adams. 

Chehalis circuit and Pe Ell charge are situated in Lewis 
County, west of the Northern Pacific Railway, and a few 
miles southwest from the city of Chehalis, the county seat. 


Pr Ex11i.—Our work was organized at this point in 1892, 
by W. ©. Hockett. The church was built in 1893, under 
the leadership of the pastor, L. E. Worman. A charge em- 
bracing several preaching places was organized that year, 
and was known in the minutes as the Pe Ell circuit. <A. 
Demoy served the charge as pastor in 1899, J. D. Wasson 
in 1900, and John Lewtas in 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Stewards—Mrs. Ryne, Mrs. 
J. H. Crayton, Mrs. Crow. Trustees—J. P. Duckett, John 
Givens, J. H. Crayton. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, 
Mrs. Harland; Vice President, Mrs. A. M. Allen; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Thompson; Treasurer, Mrs. Dora Crow. 


MONROE AND SULTAN 


This charge embraces, or at some period in its history 
has embraced, several points in the eastern part of King 
County and some points in Snohomish County, viz.: Mon- 
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roe, Sultan, Cherry Valley, Wallace, Gold Bar, Index and 
Skykomish. The Snoqualmie and the Skykomish Rivers and 
their tributaries drain this region of country. Its mineral 
and lumber resources are very extensive, while the soil of 
the valley lands yields abundant crops. The main line of the 
Great Northern Railway passes through it. 

At Cherry Valley, A. J. McNamee began our work in 
1886, and built a small church that year. 

Suiran.—In the report of W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder 
of Seattle district, for the year 1891, he says: “At Sultan 
City we have a membership of twenty-five. They are build- 
ing a church. This appointment is under the direction of 
our pastor at Snohomish.” The land on which the church 
was built at this point was donated by Joshua Mummy. 

Monror.—The church at Monroe was built under the 
pastorate of O. L. Doane, in 1894, and was dedicated by T. 
B. Ford, Presiding Elder of the Seattle district, in 1895. 

Watziacr.—Our work here was begun under the leader- 
ship of T. L. Dyer. He erected the church in 1900, and 
it was dedicated in September of that year by W. S. Har- 
rington, Presiding Elder of the Whatcom district. The 
balance of indebtedness was raised on the day of dedication. 
Mrs. Julia Gould, Mr. J. J. Langenstein and Mr. Frank 
Black, of Seattle, rendered valuable assistance in the erection 
of this church. The lot, 100 by 100 feet, was donated by 
Mr. J. J. Langenstein. 

Gorp Bar.—At Gold Bar, Index and Skykomish our 
work was begun by T. L. Dyer, in 1899. He reports that 
he had to travel fifty-one miles to reach all points of the cir- 
cuit. A part of this distance had to be made on foot. The 
most notable advance on the charge during the pastorate of 
Brother Dyer was at Wallace, where the membership was 
doubled and the amounts raised for the support of the work 
were increased about 500 per cent. 
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. The names of pastors of this circuit, in addition to those 
already named, are: A. E. Curtis, 1892; J. W. Patterson, 
1896-7; T. L. Dyer, 1898-9; A. H. Marsh, 1900; R. M. 
Schoonmaker, 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Class Leaders—Monroe: 
Frank Owen; Cherry Valley: Mrs. A. E. Leyde. Sunday 
School Superintendents—Monroe: Jennie M. Sawyer, 
Cherry Valley: Mrs. A. E. Leyde. Stewards—Monroe: 
Mrs. A. Hayes, Mrs. C. Murdock, Mrs. Bounsall, Mrs. A. 
Austin, Geo. Hayes, J. E. Countryman; Cherry Valley: 
Kitty Leyde, Carrie Evanson, Ella Benham, Nellie Boren, 
Louis Getty. Trustees—Monroe: Andrew Braatin, R. O. 
Ball, Julie Dickenson; Cherry Valley: Daniel McKay, A. 
E. Leyde, D. F. Clayton. Ladies’ Aid Society—Monroe: 
President, Mrs. M. Bounsall; Cherry Valley: President, 
Mrs. Benham. 

R. M. Schoonmaker, the pastor, reports that a neat seven- 
room parsonage is now being built (November 15th, 1901) 
at Monroe. 

Sultan was detached from this eee and put in with 
Wallace at the beginning of the present OCunference year. 
Wallace circuit appears in the list of appointments of 1900, 
but was not supplied until near the close of the year, when 
Henry Harpst, a member of the Central New York Confer- 
ence, was appointed as a supply. Under his leadership a par- 
sonage was built. The name of the charge as it appears in 
the minutes of 1901-2, is: “Wallace and Sultan, J. A. Nut- 
ter, supply.” The appointments of the charge are Wallace, 
Sultan and Gold Bar. 

The names of official members, in addition to those al- 
ready given, are: Wallace: Hiram Buss, J. A. Beebe— 
Class Leaders. F. E. Lewis—Sunday School Superinten- 
dent. H. Fancher—President Epworth League. Stewards 
—Mrs. E. M. Butler, Mrs. I. Rogers, Mrs. M. Lewis, Mrs. 
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E. McLain. Trustees—W. Pahl, O. D. Reeves, T. Owens, 
Mrs. L. Reeves, Mrs. E. Sparlin. Ladies’ Aid Society— 
Mrs. Lewis, President; Mrs. Bittoroff, Vice President ; 
Mrs. I. Lewis, Secretary; Mrs. Mary Nutter, Treasurer. 
Other officers whose names have not been given: T. J. At- 
wood and John Mills. 


MARYSVILLE 


Marysville is situated in Snohomish County, near the 
mouth of the Snohomish River, and on the line of the Great 
Northern Railway. . 

Our work there was begun in the 80’s. In 1887 it was 
a part of the Snohomish circuit, of which A. J. McNamee 
was pastor. The name of Marysville as a charge appears 
first in the minutes of 1890. The following item is from the 
report of W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder, to the Conference 
of 1891: “Brother John Flinn was appointed to Marys- 
ville last Conference, but was changed to Slaughter and 
Brother W. C. Hockett was assigned to the place. He has 
erected a church, the value of which is about $3,000.” The 
preliminary arrangements for this. work were made in 
March, 1891. The edifice was completed in the summer of 
that year, and was dedicated in August, 1891, by Rev. H. D. 
Brown. The society was incorporated and the transfer of 

~lots made at a period subsequent to the erection of the 
church. The articles of incorporation bear date January 
28th, 1892, and the transfer of the lots was made March 
14th, 1892. The consideration in the instrument was $1, 
and was made by E. L. Chesney and wife to J. L. Johnson, 
E. L. Chesney, E. J. Anderson and Mattie Chesney, trus- 
tees, and to their successors in office, in trust for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. The lots are located on the north- 
west corner of State and Third Streets. 

The following persons were the first members of this 
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church: Lestella Bedford, F. L. Chesney and wife, Maria 
Ladd, Mrs. E. Munson, Annie and Mary Munson, Edwin 
Norum, Mary E. Pease, Alice and Vesta Pease, Nellie Rob- 
bins and Rose Stevens. 

Names of pastors: A. H. Marsh, 1891; J. W. Patter- 
son, 1892-3; C. E. Cunningham, 1894; Marysville and 
Arlington: G. W. Frame, 1895-6-7; G. D. Dimmick, 1898- 
£-1900. An indebtedness of over $1,000 was raised during 
the years of Brother D.’s pastorate. It required heroic effort 
on the part of the pastor and toil and sacrifice on the part of 
the people to meet these obligations. : 

August 18th, 1901, was a memorable day in the history 
of this debt-burdened church. It witnessed the burning of 
the mortgage papers under the leadership of W. S. Harring- 
ton, Presiding Elder of the district. They signalized their 
debt-paying victory by building a parsonage and finishing it 
free of debt. G. A. Lan- 
den, 1901; L. J. Cov- 
ington, 1902. 

Names of officers: 
Mrs. M. E. Pease— 
Class Leader. W. R. 
Pease—Sunday School 
Superintendent. E. H. 
Blair, President Ep- 
worth League. Stew- 
ards — Mrs. E. Bea- 
man, Miss Vesta Pease, 
Charles Teeple, Mrs. . 
Ida Teeple. Trustees— 
C. L. Beaman, James 
Deu Pree, John George. 
Ladies’ Aid Society— Py eee 
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Mrs. N. M. Covington, President; Miss Mabel Steele, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Maggie Morgan, Treasurer. 

They have a Sunday afternoon preaching service at Sun- 
nyside, an out-of-town appointment, once a month. These 
services are too few and far between to accomplish much 
good. 


WILLAPA 


Willapa is situated on the Willapa River, in Pacific 
County, twelve miles from its mouth. This stream flows into 
Shoalwater Bay. The valley has a rich soil. There is a 
large amount of timber upon the lands tributary to the 
river. The nearby towns are supported in large part by the 
manufacture and shipment of lumber. 

This place and South Bend were visited by the pastors of 
the Oysterville and Bay Center appointments in the early 
80's. 

H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder, in his private memoranda, 
which he has permitted me to use, says: ‘The work on 
Willapa River was commenced in 1887. The country now oc- 
cupied by South Bend was embraced in this new charge. 
During the Conference year of 1887 I held the first quarterly 
meeting service ever held in this immediate locality.” 

The name of Willapa as a charge appears in the minutes 
for the first time in 1888, and was left to be supplied. 1889, 
Rt. H. Dawson, supply. Rev. Wm. McWaters, to whom I 
‘am indebted for some valuable items in regard to our work in 
this charge, says: “R. H. Dawson organized the Willapa 
class, and a class at the Towner school house (now Hol- 
comb). He received into the church thirteen persons by let- 
ter and five on probation. The same five persons were after- 
ward received into full connection. He baptized ten children 
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and three adults, and commenced raising a subscription for a 
church building soon after coming here. He had the lumber 
on the ground and paid for with which to build a church in 
the early part of the Conference year. S. D. Stearns was 
the master builder. It was dedicated in the early part of the 
Conference year of 1890 by A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder. 
The lots were donated by Mr. S. S. McEwing.” This case 
illustrates the importance of wise, energetic and enthusiastic 
leadership as a means of success. The parsonage was built 
in 1892, under the pastorate of EK. L. Hughes. The preach- 
ing places or appointments of the charge are Willapa, Menlo 
and Lebam. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent— 
Thos. M. Meekan. Stewards—Mrs. I. Johnston, Mrs. P. E. 
Meekan, Mrs. G. Lilly, Mrs. M. J. Applegate, S. M. Ells- 
worth. Trustees—H. 1. Johnston, Roy Lilly, S. H. Brown. 

Names of pastors: 1888, to be supplied; 1889, R. H. 
Dawson, supply; 1890, Sprague Davis; 1891-2, E. L. 
Hughes; 1893-4, James Matthews; 1895, I. A. Mills; 1896, 
supplied from Bay Center, R. Benjamin, pastor. One of the 
most notable revivals in the history of this charge occurred 
this year. Because of the absence of the pastor and the lack 
of personal oversight after the close of the special services, 
the results were not as permanent as they would have been 
under more favorable cireumstances. 1897, J. M. Denison; 
1898, E. C. Parker; 1899-1900, Wm. MeWaters; . 1901, 
W. J. Gilbert, supply; 1902, B. M. Anslow, supply. 


KELSO, CATLIN AND CSTRANDER 


Kelso is situated on the Cowlitz River. It oceupies the 
land claim of Peter Crawford, one of the early settlers in the 
Cowlitz Valley. It was formerly a part of the Cowlitz 
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circuit. The name occurs first in the minutes of 
1887. EK. L. Hughes was the first pastor of the newly organ- 
ized charge. A parsonage was built this year. F. M. Pick- 
les, 1888. From the report of H. D. Brown, Presiding El- 
der, to the Conference of 1888, he says: “At Kelso a par- 
sonage has been built and arrangements have been made for 
the erection of a church.” And from the same Presiding 
Elder to the Conference of 1889 we have this report: “A 
new church has been built here during this Conference year.” 
From the report of A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, to the 
Conference of 1892, we have this statement: ‘The church 
at Kelso was dedicated July 24th, 1892. J. I. Smith is 
pastor.” The dedicatory sermon was preached by A. J. 
Hanson, Presiding Elder of the Vancouver district. 

The preaching appointments of the charge are Kelso, 
Catlin and Ostrander. The church at the place last named 
was erected in 1894, under the pastorate of G. G. Ferguson. 
I: was dedicated that year by the Presiding Elder, S. S. 
Sulliger. The present church at Catlin (formerly Freeport) 
was erected in 1892 under the leadership of the pastor, C. P. 
Stayton. The report of the Presiding Elder, A. J. Hanson, 
to the Conference of that year, contains this reference: “A 
church was built here this year, the cost of which was about 
$2,500.” It was dedicated October 1st, 1899, by J. E. 
Williams, Presiding Elder. An indebtedness of $1,000 
against the property was cancelled just before the dedication, 
and a mortgage-burning jubilee occurred October 28th, 1901. 
The two churches, the one at Kelso, the other at Catlin, are 
almost within hailing distance of each other, being less than 
a mile apart. The Cowlitz River divides them, and because 
of this and other local conditions it was necessary to have two 
churches. The pastorates, in addition to those already given, 
have been: CO. P. Stayton, 1889-1890; J. I. Smith, 1891-2; 
G. G. Ferguson, 1893-4; S. P. Brokaw, 1895; Geo. A. 
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Sheafe, 1896-7; OC. E. Fulmer, 1898-9-1900-1. A debt of 
$1,000 against the church property at Kelso has been raised 
and paid during Brother Fulmer’s pastorate. S. C. Jones, 
1902. 

Official members: T. M. Reese—Local Preacher. T. 
HWill—Class Leader. G. L. Marsh, J. T. Ward, C. W. 
Marsh — Sunday School Superintendents. Stewards—M. 
Harvey, D. Rulifson, M. Nesbit, 8. Salser, H. Leichardt, P. 
L. Carothers, L. Arndt, E. S. Collins, N. B. Marsh, S. C. 
Stayton. Trustees—R. Atlen, R. W. Fales, A. Leichardt, 
W. Griswold, S. H. Reuch, S. R. Levy, C. W. Marsh, N. A. 
Marsh, J. Catlin, C. P. Stayton. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 
Salser, President; Mrs. Harvey, Vice President; Mrs. 
Carothers, Secretary; Mrs. G. Salser, Treasurer. 





CASTLE ROCK 


The town was named after a large and stately pile of rock 
in that vicinity. It is over 100 feet high. In form it re- 
sembles a castle, hence it name. It is a unique formation, 
and has attracted much attention. The town is situated on 
the Cowlitz River, and on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. This place and the surrounding country was 
formerly embraced in the Cowlitz circuit. As an appoint- 
ment in the Conference records it appears first in 1887, and 
was left to be supplied. W. T. Zenor, supply, 1888. H. D. 
Brown, Presiding Elder, reported to the Conference of 1888: 
“We are erecting a church and parsonage at Castle Rock.” 

The report of A. J. Hanson, Presiding Elder, to the 
Conference of 1892, is as follows: “A church at this point 
was dedicated September 20th, 1891, by Dr. C. C. Stratton. 
Revival here and at other points on the charge during the 
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past year have added many to the church. Silver Lake is an 
outlying appointment.” ©. P. Stayton, 1889; M. A. Cov- 
ington, 1890-1; W. M. Ludwick, 1892; E. L. Hughes, 
1893-4; James Matthews, 1895; W. H. Jordan, 1896-7; 
W. M. Ludwick, 1898; R. C. Hartley, supply, 1899-1900; 
W. M. Ludwick, 1901-2. The appointments of the charge 
are Castle Rock, Sandy Bend and Silver Lake. 

The names of the official members are: Bert Ridley and 
Clayton Hammell—Class Leaders. Sunday School Super- 
intendents—K. J. Searles, Belden Searles, Miss O. Cook, 
Mrs. H. Flack. Stewards—Mrs. E. Hemmell, Mrs. S. Pyle, 
H. Huntington. Trustees—R. Brewer, H. Searles, Mr. Car- 
ter. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 8. C. Edmonds, President; 
Mrs. Underhill, Vice President; Mrs. Ludwick, Secretary; 
Mrs, Searles, Treasurer. 

On one occasion, in going by train from Tacoma to 
Kalama, the trip was devoid of special interest until we 
reached the Tootle River, near Castle Rock, in the Cowlitz 
country. The train stopped. After waiting almost a half 
hour the conductor came into the car and said: “An acci- 
dent has occurred to the trestle on which we cross this river. 
The pile driver has hit several piles and displaced them, en- 
dangering the safety of the train and the lives of the pas- 
sengers. The engineer will try to take the train across, 
but all the trainmen will walk over. I want every passenger 
to walk, and I give you warning that if you fail to do this 
and any harm shall befall you, the company cannot be respon- 
sible for it.” So saying, he left the car, and the passengers 
followed him. My friend, J. F. Devore, said: “Come; you 
are going to get out aren’t you?” I said, “no, sir; I am not.” 
“Well, you are likely to get killed.” “That may be,” I replied, 
“but I will never walk that trestle.” The train crossed safely. 
J went to the rear platform to witness the crossing of the pas- 
sengers, about seventy-five in number. My friend, Devore, 
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made the passage safely, but with a little trepidation and a 
sigh of relief when he first touched the land. A theatrical 
troupe were on the train. The prima donna, who had occu- 
pied a seat near mine during the trip, had attracted my 
attention by her charming manners and the respect that the 
members of the troupe seemed to manifest toward her. When 
she started to walk across she swooned away, and was carried 
over in an unconscious condition. 


VANCE 


Vance is situated in the eastern part of Lewis County, on 
the Cowlitz River, near the foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

Our work was begun in this region in 1888, by R. T. 
Siler, a local preacher, and an early settler. He took up a 
quarter section of government land. His faithfulness and 
active work for God and Methodism has made its impress 
for good upon that part of the country. Vance, Salkum, 
Buntridge, Mayfield, Mossy Rock, Morton, Henington, Ful- 
ton, Swofford, McMunnoy, Bremer, Highland Valley, Vern- 
dale, Randle and Mountain View are preaching places on 
this large circuit. At most of these points Sunday schools 
have been organized and classes established. A church was 
built at Vance in 1895, under the leadership of the pastor, 
A. J. Whitfield. It was dedicated July 26th, 1896, by Rey. 
O. A. Smith. The lots at this place were donated by R. T. 
Siler. Before the church was erected the people worshiped 
in the summer in the grove, at the residence of R. T. Siler, 
in the school house and at other points. A church was erected 
at Mayfield in 1895. It was enclosed but not finished, and 
has not been formally dedicated. The lot at this place was 
purchased, $150 being the amount paid. 
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Official members: Local Preachers—Vance: R. T. Siler 
and C. C. Babbidge; Salkum: G. Westfall. Sunday School 
Superintendent J. L. Davis. Epworth League President— 
G. C. Onn. Stewards—Mrs. M. McMahon, Mrs. S. Hanel- 
son, Mrs. R. T. Siler, Mrs. G. C. Onn. Class Leader—Mrs. 
Sevrns. Trustees—Wm. A. Davis, Matt Randle, Brother 
Siler. Names of pastors, beginning 1890: J. N. Taylor, B. 
F. Woods, W. J. Rule, Isaac Heitman, A. J. Whitfield, E. 
B. Reese, M. L. Cunningham, E. L. Bower, ©. C. Babbidge. 


BAY VIEW 


he organization of our work was effected here July 14th, 
1888, by E. J. Moore, at that time pastor of our church in 
La Conner. There had been occasional preaching previous 
te this date. B. F. Brooks had established a Sunday School 
several years before. 

The church was erected during the pastorate of J. W. 
White, in 1889. It was dedicated August 25th of that year, 
by W. H. Drake, Presiding Elder of the district. The build- 
ing cost about $1,200. The lots were donated by Messrs. W. . 
J. McKenna and T. B. Elliott. Edison is a preaching ap- 
pointment of this charge. Bay View is situated a few miles 
north of La Conner, and forms a part of the Swinomish 
country. 

Official members: Class Leader—John Neeley. Ep- 
worth League President—Viola Neeley. Sunday School Su- 
perintendent—Chelis Osborn. Stewards—Mrs. Jessie Brad- 
ley, Minnie Crumine, Mrs. S. M. Wilson. Trustees—M. 
J. M. Bradley, S. M. Wilson, W. J. McKenna, John Martin. 

For a short time this place was an adjunct of the La 
Conner charge, and also a part of Avon circuit. It became an 
independent preaching point, however, in 1891, and was 
served by the following pastors: 1891-2, I. N. Goodell; 
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1893-5, F. M. Pickles; 1896, F. S. Wright; 1897-8, W. M. 
Daniel; 1899-1901, J. F. Redfern; 1902, C. A. Owens. 


GRAY’S RIVER 


Gray’s River charge is situated in the western part of 
Wahkiakum County. This is the second smallest county in 
Western Washington, and embraces an area of 244 square 
miles. The cireuit includes three appointments, viz.: Gray’s 
River, Sisson Creek and Frankfort. 

Our work was organized here in 1888 by F. H. Stin- 
son. There is one church building on the charge, that at 
Gray’s River. Articles of incorporation are dated July 8th, 
1895. The church was erected in 1896 under the pastorate 
of A. J. McNamee. He informs me that it was dedicated 
in November, 1896, by S. S. Sulliger, Presiding Elder. 
One thousand two hundred dollars were subscribed on the 
day of dedication, and every dollar of it was paid. Brother 
McNamee says: “The people are the most liberal givers I 
ever knew. On this occasion they gave to the extent of their 
ability, in their first subscription after which they gave over 
and over again until the entire amount was raised.” 

The following names comprise the list of official mem- 
bers: Class Leader, P. J. Brix; Epworth League President, 
Mrs. W. N. Meserve. Sunday School Superintendents—J. 
W. Lawrence, Mrs. F. Hansen, Mrs. A. Vaughn. Stewards 
—Mrs. Ellen Lawrence, Mrs. Clara Durrah, Mrs. Phebe 
Barr, Miss Emma Barr, Mrs. F. Hansen, A. H. Brix. Trus- 
tees—T. 8. Barr, J.-A’ Blair, Goh. Dureah, 

The following brethren have served the charge as pas- 
tors: T. H. Stinson, supply, 1888-9-1890-1; C. C. Pratt, 
1892; C. G. Morris, 1893; A. J. McNamee, 1894-5-6; 
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Wm. MeWaters, 1897-8; A. Warren, supply, 1899; J. W. 
Glenk, 1900; to be supplied, 1901-2. 


DES MOINES 


This cireuit embraces a section of country on the east 
side of the Sound, between Seattle and Tacoma. The set- 
tlements are comparatively small, and as yet no churches 
have been built on the charge. Societies have been organized 
at several points, and these will form the nucleus of the 
larger membership that will follow in the near future in 
these communities. 

Our work was begun here in 1888 by Rev. T. J. Massey. 
An organization was 
effected in 1891. The 
circuit as at present 
constituted | embraces 
Des Moines, Sunny- 
dale and Lakeside. 

The pulpit supply of 
the charge nas been as 
follows: S. S. Guiler, 
Robt. Hatfield, H. G. 
Ward, Martin White, 
E. B. Reese, E. C. Rig- 
by, A. E. Curtis, John 
Bretts, W. M. Daniels, 
S. J. Buck. 

The following are of- 
ficial members: Class 
Leader, Sunnydale — §. J. BUCK 
Mrs. Harriet Blaker. 

Class Leader, Des Moines—W. H. Fancher. Stewards, Des 
Moines—Frank Finnell. Stewards, Sunnydale—W. W. 


Ayres, Robt. Hughes. 
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BUCODA 


This place has had a remarkable history in the variety of 
names it has borne. In the early days it was known by the 
name of Coal Bank. In the later years a company was 
formed to mine the coal and put it upon the market, and 
they named the place Seatco, but their coal was of a poor 
quality and they could not sell it, and their mines were 
closed down. Later a new company, consisting of three 
men, bought the mine and were fortunate in finding good 
eoal. They could not market their product unless they 
changed the name of the place. The names of the owners 
were Buckley, Coulter and David. The first two letters of 
the name of each man was taken and it spelled Bucoda. The 
new name and a good article of coal made their purchase a 
suecess. The Northern Pacific Railroad line from Puget 
Sound to Portland, Ore., passes through these towns. Bucoda 
has mills and lumber manufacturing establishments. The 
name appears first in the minutes in 1889. A new charge 
was formed, called Bucoda Circuit; J. I. Smith was its 
first pastor. He remained two years and did a good work. 
Under his supervision a church was built, in 1889, at Bu- 
coda; it was finished the following year, and dedicated by ~ 
Rev. T. J. Massey, March 2nd, 1890. The lot was donated 
by Mary Shed. A parsonage was built in 1890. 

Rainier is a small place on the line of the railroad be- 
tween Bucoda and Tacoma. Our work was begun here in 
1898, by G. G. Morris. Under his leadership a small church 
was built at this point in 1899. It was dedicated by A. J. 
Joslyn, Presiding Elder, October 1st, 1899. The lots were 
donated by John Alguyer. The country embraced in this 
charge was formerly a part of the old Mound Prairie Cir- 
cuit, and of other charges known by different names. At 
present it consists of six appointments, viz.: Bucoda, Stony 
Point, Rainier, Eureka, Roy and Neat’s School House. 
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On the occasion of the first Children’s Day exercises in 
the new church at Bucoda, Brother J. I. Smith, the pastor, 
baptized twenty-four children, and five years thereafter, on 
Children’s Day, with its accompaniment of songs and flowers, 
and the church filled with a happy multitude of children and 
adults, the pastor, E. Hopkins, baptized twelve children of 
the same parents in the same church. 

The following is the list of names of pastors: 1889-1890, 
J. I. Smith; 1891, J. W. Maxwell; 1892, W. H. Wilson; 
1893, F. M. Wheeler; 1894-5, E. Hopkins; 1896, I. R. 
Lovejoy. Bucoda was a part of the Centralia charge this 
year. 1897-8-9-1900-1, E. Hopkins. 

Names of official members: Robert Langdon—Class 
Leader. E. Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie Loomis, Mrs. Boraha Al- 
guyer—Sunday School Superintendents. Stewards—Mrs. 
L. J. Davis, Esther Langdon, C. G. Morris, Nathan Morris. 
Trustees—John Alguyer, Miles Linsley, Jesse Loomis. La- 
dies’ Aid Society—Mrs. E. A. Nickols, President; Mrs. Car 
rie Lewis, Vice President; Mrs. Loomis, Secretary; Mrs. 
Nancy Brown, Treasurer. 


ISSAQUAH 


This name is of Indian origin. The country embraced in 
this region was known in pioneer days as Squak Valley. 
Later, when the coal mines at that point were opened and the 
railroad built, and a new town had leaped into existence, 
they called the place Gilman, and later still Issaquah. 

Preaching services were held in the valley at irregular 
periods, beginning in the 60’s by R. C. Smith and D. R. Mc- 
Millin and others. The writer assisted Brother McMillin 
in a service held in 1875, and also at Falls City in a series 
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of evangelistic meetings, when a number of persons were 
converted and united with the Protestant Methodist church, 
represented by Brother McMillin. A few years later the 
writer held occasional preaching services in a hall belonging 
to Gen. G. W. Tibbets, in the valley, and also in a small 
school house at Monohan. At the solicitation of the writer 
a lot 50 by 120 feet was donated for a church at Issaquah 
in 1889, by Mr. Inglebrecht Wold, and in 1890 a church 
30 by 50 feet was erected thereon. A Mr. Hubbard was 
the master builder. J. H. Northup, D. T. Carr and G. W. 
Wells, trustees of Houghton charge, acted as officers of the 
new church enterprise. A donation of $250 was secured from 
the Board of Church Extension, on the frontier plan. Gen. 
G. W. Tibbets, James Bush, W. R. Bush, L. A. Wold, Geo. 
Davis, John Friend, Peter Rippe, Peter Smith and others 
rendered assistance either in money or work in the building 
of this church. 

The pastorates of the charge have been, in the order 
named, W. H. Johnstone, Geo. R. Osborn, J. M. P. Hicker- 
son, H. Alling, E. R. King, A. Crumley, J. R. Edwards, H. 
D. Wadsworth, W. R. King, L. J. Covington, J. T. Redfern. 
My information is to the effect that the church was finished 
and sundry improvements were made during the pastorate of 
Brother Geo. R. Osborn, in 1890. During the pastorate of 
Brother Wadsworth a bell was purchased to call the people 
to worship. . 

In the time of Brother W. R. King, in 1898, a lot 50 by 
120 feet was secured, and a parsonage was erected thereon. 
Brother King was born in England, July 26th, 1849, and 
was converted in 1863. He was admitted to the Puget Sound 
Conference in 1898. He died at Issaquah, April 4th, 1899. 
A gracious revival prevailed in 1900 at Issaquah, and also 
at Monohan, an afternoon appointment of this charge. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent—L. J. 
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Covington. Class Leader—Benjamin Price. Stewards— 
Mrs. Susan Gibson, Mrs. H. R. Corson, Mrs. H. C. Vaughn, 
Joseph Peck, C. R. Berry. Trustees—Dr. H. R. Corson, 
Dr. W. E. Gibson, Prof. Thomas Brown, Wm. E. Vaughn, 
Thos. Cubbon. 

This place has been known in Methodist parlance as 
the Squak Mission; also Gilman. At other periods it has 
formed a part of the Falls City charge; also the Houghton 
and the Bothell cireuits. The name Issaquah appears first 
in the records in 1895. 


QUILLAYUTE 


This section of country is situated on the ocean coast, 
west of the Olympic Mountains and south of Cape Flattery. 
It contains a considerable area of land, remarkable for its 
fertility and productiveness. The timber product of this 
part of Clallam County is very extensive. The soil is espe- 
cially adapted to the growth of grass. The inaccessibility of 
this region has retarded its development, made communica- 
tion difficult and rendered the life of the people one of isola- 
tion and loneliness. In the not remote future the lines of 
transportation for which they have waited so long will doubt- 
less come to them. 

Rev. John W. Patterson says: “In July, 1889, the Pre- 
siding Elder of the Seattle district sent me to Quillayute to 
look over the field, preach to the people and report to the 
ensuing annual conference. After reaching there I called 
amoug the people and announced the preaching service for 
the following Sunday. At the time appointed a goodly num- 
ber were present. The Holy Spirit moved upon the hearts 
of the people and they gave respectful attention to the 
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preaching. At the close an elderly woman came forward 
and said, ‘God bless you and bless His word. I have been 
praying for you.’ 

“At La Push I got the Indians together and they crowded 
the building to its utmost capacity. I preached to them and 
told them of their sins, and urged them to repent and give 
their hearts to God. Some of them, led by the chief, were 
restless and wanted to go out. They said, ‘We are hungry, 
and must have something to eat.’ I stood in the door and 
told them they must stay until the meeting closed. One 
young man said,. ‘Before I was converted, if I found any- 
thing that belonged to other people I kept it; now I always 
give it back to them; before I had bad heart, now a good 
heart. I love God and I love the white people.’ Others 
gave similar testimonies. It was good to be there and hear: 
these children of the forest tell what God had done for 
them.” 

It is worthy of note that these Indian young people had 
attended the school that the United States government had 
established among them. Brother Smith had been their 
teacher and moral instructor for several years. He was a 
Christian and a member of the M. E. church. Through his 
efforts and those who had preceded him, the young Indians 
had given up their peat customs and were living upright 
Christian lives. 

Brother Patterson remained in Quillayute about two 
months, and preached in school houses; also at private resi- 
dences. The people were delighted to think that a mes- 
senger of the Cross had come among them. They offered to 
donate eight acres of fertile land, fenced and with no stumps . 
on it, and erect a parsonage and a church and furnish all 
the lumber and labor necessary to construct them. Some of 
them were Methodists, and had formerly enjoyed the ad- 
vantages and privileges of the sanctuary. The outlook was 
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hopeful when word was received from the Presiding Elder 
directing him to come out, stating that the circumstances 
were such that the church could not enter upon the work at 
that time. When taking leave of the people, the white set- 
tlers expressed their regret, the few Christian people seemed 
depressed, and the Indians said: “We are sorry you are 
going to leave us. We like to hear you talk about Jesus, 
and we want to live like Christians.” 

The writer believes it to be the duty of the minister to 
ebey with a willing mind and heart those under whom he is 
appointed to labor, and do this as unto God. The pastors 
and the people of our charges would often save themselves 
from trouble and mortification by listening to the counsel and 
complying with the directions of their Presiding Elders. In 
-this case, however, it would have been better to have de- 
clined to leave, at least until the matter had been better un- 
derstood. The offer of the people should have been promtly 
accepted and title to the land secured according to the pro- 
visions of the discipline of the M. E. church. The parson- 
age and the church should have been built forthwith, and 
earnest efforts should have been put forth to lead the white 
settlers of that isolated region, and the Indians also, to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. This was a case where the word oppor- 
tunity could be spelled with a big “O.” Brother Patter- 
son walked over the Olympic Mountains in going into the 
Quillayute country. Mrs. Patterson rode a horse; and was 
accompanied by the mail carrier. This functionary, with 
his horse and mail sacks, led the way while she, on a horse 
selected for his gentleness, brought up the rear. After travel- 
ing some distance she began to sing a hymn and the horse 
began to buck furiously and threw his fair rider to the 
ground. The whip of his drivers and the steep grades of 
the Olympics had no terrors for this animal, but a 1nixture of 
music and theology bearing a Methodist label was too much 
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for him. The kind-hearted carrier of Uncle Sam’s mail sacks 
came to the relief of the frightened woman. He said, “The 
horse is gentle and was never known to buck before; your 
song must have terrified him.” The journey was resumed, 
but the singing was discontinued and the horse filed no 
further objections. This incident suggests a similar experi- 
ence in the life of Bishop Kingsley. Rev. R. H. Massey tells 
this story: ‘The good bishop loved music, but was a poor 
singer. He was traveling in the Orient, and after a weary 
day’s ride he laid down in his tent to rest, and if possible, to 
sleep. He sang a verse of an old Methodist hymn,-where- 
upon his donkey began a terrific braying. The muleteer, 
standing in the door of the tent, laughed heartily, and said, 
‘He thinks he knows that tune, and he is trying to help you 
sing it.” That animal’s ears were big enough to have made 
him an expert in music, but his voice was of the kind that 
needed cultivation. 


ANACORTES 


Anacortes is situated on the north end of Fidalgo Island. 
The city has a fine frontage on Fidalgo Bay, and is accessible 
by ocean ships of the deepest draft and largest tonnage. It 
is the terminus of the Seattle Northern Railroad, and affords 
excellent opportunities for shipping. Several large fish can- 
ning establishments have been erected there. 

The date of the introduction of Methodism in this place 
is June 28, 1890. D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder, secured 
the services of W. W. Mallory to supply the pulpit and 
begin the work. He preached in a building on Tenth Street. 
He also purchased a parsonage. Chas. McDermoth, 1891-2. 
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During this period the parsonage property was exchanged for 
three lots, each 30 by 130 feet, upon which a church was 
erected. This edifice is of fine architectural design and ap- 
pearance. D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder, in his report 
to the Conference of 1892, says: “A beautiful church has. 
been erected at Anacortes, C. McDermoth, pastor. The serv- 
ices are held in the basement. ‘The large auditorium will not 
be finished for the present.” 


Subsequent pastorates: F. M. Pickles, 1893-4; F. S. 
Wright, 1895; to be supplied, 1896; C. J. Kalgren, 1897-8 ; 
M. A. Covington, 1899 ; 
Rial Benjamin, 1900. 
The auditorium was 
finished and furnished 
at a cost of about $1,- 
700, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rial 
Benjamin, and was 
dedicated by Bishop 
Cranston, August 11th, 
1901. A very fitting 
climax to a successful 
yeara works ~»W. _S. 
Hanlein, 1901-2. 

Names of the official 
members: Mr. W. V. 
Wells—Sunday School 
Superintendent. Stew- 
ards—Mrs. L. B. Alexander, Mrs. C. Van Valkenburg, Mrs. 
R. E. Trafton, Mrs. A. Rucker, Mrs. C. Brown, Mrs. C. F. 
Ingalls, Mrs. OC. A. Beil, Mrs. N. V. Dudley, Mrs. J. 8. 
Bradley. Trustees—N. V. Dudley, W. A. McLain, J. P. 
Mock, Frank Quinby, C. A. Beil, Charles Becker. Ladies’ 
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Aid Society—Mrs. A. Rucker, President; Mrs. N. V. Dud- 
ley, Secretary; Mrs. W. A. McLain, Treasurer. 


HOQUIAM 


Hoquiam is situated on Gray’s Harbor, at the mouth of 
the Hoquiam River, in Chehalis County. The city has a 
population of over three thousand. In common with the 
other cities of the harbor, the people are extensively engaged 
in the lumber business. There is in the surrounding country 
a large amount of rich bottom land, which, when cleared, 
will produce grass in enormous quantities. 

~ Mr. Edward Campbell settled here in an early day. His 
claim embraced the lands now covered with residences, stores, 
mills and other buildings. One of the largest and best- 
equipped hotels in Western Washington: is located at this 
place. It has no bar, or any adjuncts of a disreputable 
character. 

A. L. Walker was the first. pastor. Previous to this the 
appointment was serevd by O. McDermoth and other pastors 
from Aberdeen. "T. E. Elliott, the present pastor at Ho- 
quiam, says: “On the 5th day of April, 1890, the Harbor 
Land Company donated the lots, 120 feet square, now occu- 
pied by the church and parsonage, upon the following condi- 
tions: A church building costing $38,500 shall be begun 
within sixty days from date, and shall be completed within 
one year. June 3d, 1890, the contract for the erection of the 
church was let to A. C. Nobles, Esq., by the following trus- 
tees: Seth Warren, Geo. W. France, H. O. Lamb, J. W. Hull 
and Geo. E. Watson. August 14th, 1890, the Board of 
Church Extension gave a donation of $250, and January 
9th, 1891, they made a loan of $1,500. 

A. L. Walker, the pastor, made the following report to the 
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third quarterly Conference, held April 28th, 1890: “I came 
to the charge March 7th, since which I have preached six 
times in the Presbyterian church, once in the Rink and twice 
in the Board of Trade rooms. We have secured the use of 
these rooms until our church shall be ready for occupancy. 
Work was commenced on clearing the lots April 2ist. <A 
subscription of $1,200 has been secured.” I cannot find out 
when the church was dedicated. 

October 14th, 1891, E. V. Claypool was appointed to the 
pastorate. ©. S: Revelle served the charge faithfully and 
well for three and one-half years, beginning with March 20th, 
1892. The property was heavily burdened with debt; fore- 
closure was imminent. By heroic efforts on the part of the 
pastor, Brother Revelle, and a liberal response by the people, 
these claims, amounting to $2,996, against the church, were 
cancelled. The pastorate of J. M. P. Hickerson, D. D., em- 
_ braced the years of 1895-6. 1897, M. F. Wheeler was pas- 
tor. During these years the membership was small. The 
working force of the church consisted almost entirely of 
three elect-women, Mrs. H. B. Watson, Mrs. E. France and 
Mrs. Ellen Reed. 

At the Conference of 1898, Thos. E. Elliott was ap- 
pointed to this charge, and reappointed in 1899 and 1900. 
During this period the membership has been more than 
doubled, and the church building has been improved and 
beautified, involving an expenditure of over $1,500, which 
amount has been raised and paid. 

The seventeenth session of the Puget Sound Annual Con- 
ference was held in this church, beginning September 12th, 
1900. Bishop E. G. Andrews presided; G. L. Cuddy was 
elected secretary. A blessed spirit of harmony and devotion 
prevailed during the session. The pastor, T. E. Elliott, and 
the people of Hoquiam, entertained the Conference grandly. 
The writer and Dr. R. C. Glass stopped at the hospitable 
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home of Mr. and Mrs. Autsen, whose many kindnesses were 
gratefully appreciated. 
J. W. Satterthwaite, 
1901; . W. :O.. Bena- 
dom, 1902. 

The official members: 

©. F. W. Evans and A. 
F. Gee—Local Preach- 
ers.. J. Hansaker — 
Class Leader. Geo. 
Hitchings— Sunday 
School Superintendent 
and Epworth League 
President. Stewards — 
J. H. Parker, Caroline 
Frary, R. C. Hopkins, 
Mrs. L. B. Hitchings, 
Dwight Hoag, Frank 
Morgan, Eva France. Pe a 
Trustees—Geo. W. 
France, J. A. Stanfield, Fred Dawes, C. F. Hill. Ladies’ 
Aid Society—Mrs. E. Morgan, President; Mrs. H. Watson, 
Vice President; Mrs. I. Kellogg, Secretary; Mrs. J. M. P. 
Hickerson, Treasurer. 

I was traveling by stage from Peterson’s Point, on Gray’s 
Harbor, to North Cove, on Shoalwater Bay, and saw a re- 
markable scene. A school of whales were sporting off the 
shore. Looking north, south and seaward, whales in large 
numbers—hundreds, perhaps thousands—could be seen. They 
were sporting playfully in the sea, and spouting water from 
twenty to 40 feet high. As the sun’s rays touched the mists 
made by these spouting leviathans all the beautiful colors of 
the rainbow were reflected upon the archways of the sky. 
The mists, like the delicate bridal veil, overhung the ocean 
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for miles, and enwrapped the sea in a mantle of prismatic 
splendor. It was a scene of wondrous beauty, as if a fairy 
hand had touched the waters and transformed both sea and 
sky into a palace for the gods. It seemed as if these giants 
of the great deep had assembled from near and afar for a 
grand carnival or a review that embraced representatives of 
their kind from all parts of the world. Mr. Peterson, the 
stageman, said: “TI have traveled the ocean beach almost 
every day for years, but for numbers of whales and grandeur 
of view, this surpasses anything I have ever seen.” The time 
will come when God will fill the earth with millenial splen- 
dor and transform it into a place of Eden-like loveliness. 
His glory will be written in letters of golden light upon the 
archways of the sky. It will be reflected in the sunbeams; 
it will shine out from the stars that are set, as jewels, in 
the crown of the night; it will be mirrored in the seas and 
photographed upon the brow of nature everywhere. Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree. The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad. The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose, and the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of God as the waters cover the sea. 
For the Lord hath spoken it. 

Then the blurs, the shadows and the deformities that sin 
hath made will disappear, the clouds that are fringed with 
sorrow now will all have rolled away and the darkness of 
the long night of sin will give place to the dawn of a brighter 
day. And I cannot but think that in a measure beyond what 
we now know or foresee, God’s people will participate and 
share in the unfolding glory of that transition scene. 

In a rude and lowly manger Christ was born across the sea, 
With salvation in His person that transfigures you and me. 
He died to make us holy, and invested with His glory 

We'll go marching on. 
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PORT ANGELES 


Clallam County contains an area of 1,600 miles. It has 
a shore line on the straits of Juan de Fuca of one hundred 
miles, and forty-two on the Pacific Ocean. Port Angeles 
is the county seat. Its harbor is the first upon entering the ~ 
Straits. The depth and extent of its waters, the excellent 
anchorage and protection it affords, the fact that it lies on 
the pathway of the commerce of Puget Sound, all combine 
to make it one of the most important as well as one of the 
finest harbors on the Pacific Coast. The peninsula that makes 
the harbor in a singular formation. It is from 200 to 1,200 
feet wide at high-water, and about three and one-half miles 
long. It extends out into the Straits in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, and makes a natural sea wall. The harbor contains an 
area of twelve square miles. 

The resources tributary to Port Angeles in timber, min- 
erals and fish are great in their variety and extent. The 
agricultural lands, though not as extensive as in some other 
counties, nevertheless embrace many acres of the richest soil 
in the state. Railroad facilities would contribute to the rapid 
development of this region. ; 


It is said of Methodism that it was born in a revival. 
This is true of our work in this place. Mrs. Barrett, of Port 
Townsend, held revival services here in the summer of 1890. 
Many were converted, much interest was awakened and the 
conditions were made especially favorable for the establish- 
ment of our work on a permanent basis. An organization was 
effected September 23d, 1890, by W. R. Warren. 


Previous to building the church, services were held in 
the city council room, corner Front and Laurel Streets; also 
in McDonald’s hall, corner Front and Francis Streets. A lot, 
50 by 140 feet, on First Street, near Peabody, was pur- 
chased, for which $375 was paid. The church was erected in 
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1891, under the leadership of the pastor, W. R. Warren. It 
was opened that year, but not dedicated. 


Names of pastors: W. R. Warren, 1890; J. M. Baxter, 
1891-2-3-4-5. W. F. Walton, W. H. Wilson and W. H. Mock 
served as pastors on this charge, each for brief periods. O. 
E. Cunningham, 1896; John Robson, 1897; G. W. Frame, 
1898-9-1900-1. A debt of $500 against the church was can- 
celled in 1899. The building was formally dedicated by A. 
J. Joslyn, Presiding Elder of the district, assisted by the 
pastor, G. W. Frame, February 12th, 1899. The text, Matt. 
6:19-20. During the fall and winter of 1901 the church 
building was enlarged, the seating capacity doubled and a 
steeple built. A bell was donated by Mr. G. M. Lauridsen. 
‘These improvements add much to the appearance of the edi- 
fice, and will contribute to the usefulness and prestige of the 
society. C. E. Fulmer, 1902. , 

The church at Lincoln Heights, in the western part of 
the city, was built in 1895. It was dedicated by Dr. T. B. 
Ford, Presiding Elder of the district, January 12th, 1896. 
The lot on which the church stands was donated by Mr. G. 
M. Lauridsen. This is an afternoon appointment of the 
charge. They maintain a Sunday school and are doing a good 
work in that part of the city. 

Official members: Local Preachers—Thomas Daniels, 
F. M. Albright. Class Leader—S. M. Crooks. Sunday 
School Superintendents—W. S. Caldwell and Miss Knapp. 
President Epworth League—A. G. Nace. Stewards—Mrs. 
S. F. Phelps, Mrs. V. Treby, Jos. Picket, Mrs. L. J. Hoare, 
Mrs. M. Cradle, Mrs. D. House. Trustees—Albert Smith, 
D. B. Merrill, T. L. Henderson, F. J. Hart, B. B. Bowman, 
Edwin Hoare, David Crable. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. 
Mary Derickson, President; Mrs. C. Raymond, Secretary ; 
Mrs. M. J. Caldwell, Treasurer. 
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EVERETT 


Everett is situated in Snohomish County, at the mouth of 
the Snohomish River, and on Port Gardner Bay, an arm 
of Puget Sound. Many large manufacturing establishments 
have been erected at this point, and are in active operation. 
These employ 2,350 men, to whom $162,000 is paid monthly 
in wages. Everett has been called the City of Smoke- 
stacks. Mills of divers kinds, factories and ship yards 
abound. Large amounts of money, extending into the mill- 
ions, are being expended in railway terminals, harbor and 
other public improvements. 


The population of the city has doubled within the last 
two years, and is now over 20,000. The growth of the city 
has been remarkable; it has before it a hopeful future. 


The first preaching service in Everett was held in the real 
estate office of Messrs. Walter and Robert Swalwell, by A. H. 
Marsh, pastor of the M. E. church at Marysville, in 1891. 
A class of nine members was organized as the result of this 
beginning. A hall costing $800, in which to hold preaching 
services and Sunday school, was built. In May, 1892, B. B. 
Evans assumed charge as pastor. He remained about three 
months, and was succeeded by Horace Williston, who served 
the church for the Conference years of 1892 and 1893. Dur- 
ing this time the society was incorporated and organized for 
efficient service. Messrs. G. W. Swalwell and John Spencer, 
prominent laymen in this charge, rendered effective service 
in establishing our work in Everett. E. V. Claypool, 1894; 
I’. E. Drake, 1895-6-7. During this time the membership 
was greatly strengthened in numbers and efficiency. The 
fourteenth session of the Puget Sound Conference was held 
in this city, beginning September 2d, 1897, Bishop Foss 
presiding; W. S. Harrington was elected secretary. I. R. 
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Lovejoy, 1898 to 1902. 
In 1900, lots were pur- 
chased on the corner of 
Broadway and Wall 
streets, for $1,700. The 
company of whom the 
purchase was made do- 
noted $500 of this 
amount. .The lots are 
centrally located, and 
occupy a commanding 
position in this rapidly 
growing city. The pres- 
ent edifice was com- 
menced in November, 
1900, with a subscrip- 
tion of $4,500. A do- 
nation of $500 was 
made by the Board of 
Church Extension. When completed, this building will be a 
model of beauty and convenience. It is 65 by 96 feet, with 
basement under the entire structure, and will cost, when 
finished, about $13,000. Messrs. A. F. Heide, the archi- 
tect, and R. B. Wilhams, superintendent of construction, 
have rendered efficient service in the erection of the church. 
During the present pastorate the society has more than 
doubled, and the outlook is hopeful. These achievements, 
however, as the pastor well says, “Should not lead to the sin 
of boastfulness or the peril of indolence, but rather to thank- 
fulness and renewed zeal.” 





I. R. LOVEJOY 


The spacious lecture room of this church was opened 
for worship September ist, 1901. E. M. Randall, pastor of 
First shurch, Seattle, preached the opening sermon, and did 
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excellent service in raising the funds necessary to meet pres- _ 
ent needs, $1,000 being subscribed. A. B. Chapin, 1902. 

Arrangements are being made to’ finish the audience 
room. When completed | 
it will be one of the 
largest and finest church 
auditoriums in the Pa- 
cific Coastcountry. They 
have a membership of 
over 500, and one of the 
largest congregations in 
the Conference. 

The official members: 
Local Preachers—Fred 
Soper, A. Robertson, J. 
S. Parkins. Sunday 
School Superintendent 
—A. H. Sherwood. Ep- 
worth League President 
—Miss Evelyn Spencer. 





Stewards — James Re- A. B. CHAPIN 

qua, John Larsen, W. 

W. Miller, Leston Kirk, Robert Cary, Walter Swalwell, L. 

Hi. Seely, Mrs. M. J. Darling, Mrs. Adah Paup, Mrs. Clara . 
Crippen. Trustees—A. Folsom, H. 8. Wright, C. W. Miley, 

W. W. Black, E. J. Pittman, M. M. Smith, W. G. Bickel- 

haupt, W. F. Swalwell, F. M. Soper. Ladies’ Aid Society 

end Pastor’s Union—President, Mrs. Effie J. Swalwell, 

Vice President, Mrs. Anna Schofield; Secretary, Mrs. Catha- 

rine Miley; Treasurer, Mrs. Hattie Denny. 





GIG HARBOR 


The Gig Harbor Circuit was formed in September, 1892. 
The society was incorporated November 18th of that year. 
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The organization was effected by Thomas Cayton, the first 
supply appointed to this charge. Two lots for a church 
at Gig Harbor were donated by Dr. A. M: Burnham. The 
building was erected in 18938, under the leadership of Brother 
Cayton, and was dedicated by O. R. Thoburn, chancellor of 
the Puget Sound University. The preaching places of the 
charge are Gig Harbor, Springfield and Rosedale. The 
pastorates have been: Thos Cayton, 1892; C. W. Darrow, 
1893; A. B. L. Gellerman, 1894. A revival this year 
resulted in fourteen conversions and twenty-two accessions 
to the church, eight having joined by letter. J. Turner, 
1895; Brother Luce, 1896; S. P. Brokaw, 1897-8-9; A. 
B. L. Gellerman, 1900- 
1; C. F. Bennett, 1902. 

August 11th, 1901, 
the good people of this 
charge had a mortgage- 
burning service. Their 
church was free from 
debt and they gave ex- 
pression to their joy by 
subscribing $150 to- 
ward the erection of a 
parsonage, and we now 
have a chureh, a com- 
fortable home for the 
pastor and his family, 
and about two acres of 
land at this point. 
Brother Gellerman has 
done a good work. 

Gig Harbor is in Pierce County, on the west side of the 
narrows, and a few miles west of Tacoma. 





G.) F. BENNETT 


The names of the official members are: Class Leader— 
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W. S. Peacock. President Epworth League—Mrs. F. L. 
Sheldon. Sunday School Superintendent—Mrs. 8S. H. 
Franklin. Stewards—Jessie Bale, Anna M. Peacock, Ettie 
Johnson, Mabel Gibbs. Trustees—A. E. Johnson, R. J. 
Franklin, C. W. Rowley, A. Benway. 


HADLOCK, IRONDALE, CHIMACUM 


These points are situated in Jefferson County, at the 
head of Port Townsend Bay. Hadlock is a mill town. Lum- 
ber is shipped from the wharves of this place to different 
points on the Coast, and also to foreign lands. Irondale, so 
named because of its being the location of an iron furnace, 
is one mile distant from Hadlock. Chimacum is a beautiful 
valley two miles south of Port Townsend Bay. The soil is 
remarkable for its productiveness. Among the pioneer set- 
tlers of this region are the names of Messrs. Bishop and 
Eldridge. 

The first reference to our work here is found in the min- 
utes of 1892. Chimacum and Leland are named in the list 
of appointments, and are left to be supplied. The writer 
preached at Quilcene, Chimacum and Leland in the early 
80’s. Occasional preaching services were held at Chimacum 
at a much earlier date than this. 

In 1893 Hadlock appears for the first time in the list of 
appointments, and T. E. Elliott was assigned to the charge. 
Leland also appears in the minutes of that year, and H. W. 
Michener supplied the work at that point. We have a few 
members at each of these places. The following is the addi- 
tional record of pastoral supply: M. A. Mitchell, 1894; He 
HH. Asbough, 1895; ©. G. Morris, 1896-7; John: Thomas, 
1898; to be supphed, 1899-1900; S. Daily, supply, 1901. 
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The preaching services and the Sunday school are held in 
school houses. Churches should be erected at these points 
immediately. 

The following is the list of official members: James T. 
Donegan—Local Preacher. J. T. Gabrielson—Sunday 
School Superintendent at Hadlock. Stewards—Annie M. 
Troy, Mary Bill, Edna Blanchard, H. L. Blanchard. Trus- 
tees—D. 8. Troy, W. H. Puffer, J. D: Philips. 

Soon after the Conference of 1902 E. W. Erickson was 
appointed to the pastorate of this charge. 


ARLINGTON 


Arlington is situated on the Stillaguamish River and on 
the line of the Seattle & International Railway. Contiguous 
to this point there is mucl: rich valley land, also extensive 
timber and mineral resources. 

G. L. Cuddy, in speaking of the beginning of our work 
here, says: “In 1893, by invitation of Mr. Blair, I arranged 
for preaching every two weeks at Haller on Saturday even- 
ing, and at Arlington on Sabbath morning. These were 
the first services held by our church at those points. We 
occupied the school house at Haller, and at Arlington the 
Odd Fellows’ hall. Later we were invited to hold our serv- 
ices in the Free Methodist church. An incident occurred 
at Arlington which is perhaps worthy of note. One Sun- 
day morning a largely attended baseball game was in progress 
in front of the hall. The door was purposely kept open so 
that I could have a good view of the players and an unob- 
structed channel of communication for my voice to reach 
the crowd on the ball grounds. I asked the people to lft 
their hearts to God for His blessing upon the message, and 
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please excuse me for exercising an extraordinary amount of 
lung power. I blew the gospel trumpet so loudly that in 


. a little while the game was abandoned and the crowd dis- 


persed. Many came in to the meeting and gave respectful 
attention to the preaching of God’s word.” Brother Cuddy 
was our pastor at Sedro and was seeking to establish our 
work at these points. He did what should: be done by all 
our pastors under similar conditions. This relation with 
Sedro continued until 1895, when it was attached to Marys- _ 
ville. The church was erected in 1898, under the leader- 
ship and pastorate of G. W. Frame. It was dedicated June 
5th, 1898, by Rev. H. D. Brown. ‘The lots were donated 
by Mr. T. N. Haller. At the Conference of 1898 Isaac 
Dillon, D. D., was appointed to the pastorate of the charge. 
John Bretts, 1899-1900. The parsonage was built during 
his term of service. G. D. Dimmick, 1901-2. 

Names of official members: Sunday School Superin- 
tendent— B. S. Law. Class Leader — Robert Maxwell. 
Stewards — Chas. McAlley, Emma Cleary, Angie Grant, 
Imey Coe. Trustees — Robert Christie, Thos. Panghome, 
B. Law. Ladies’ Aid Society—President, Mrs. Grant; Vice 
President, Mrs. Cleary; Secretary, Mrs. McAlley; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Persun. 


ILWACO 


Iiwaco is situated on Baker’s Bay, at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. This name smacks of its Indian origin. 
The location of the town makes it especially desirable as a 
home for the fishermen. The canneries of that region do a 
large business, and the product of their establishments finds 
a ready sale in the widely separated markets of the globe. 
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Ilwaco is also the shipping point for much of the trade 
of the Shoal Water Bay country. Oysters are shipped from 
different points of these inland waters to Ilwaco, and from 
thence to Portland and other markets in different parts of 
the country. 

Fort Canby is an important artillery post. The artil- 
lerymen, with their big guns, guard the entrance to the Co- 
lumbia River. It also has a light house, the light of which 
shines out upon the sea and guides the mariner in his 
perilous journey. They also have a life-saving station for 
the rescue of shipwrecked mariners. These adjoin Ilwaco 
and help to contribute to its importance. 

May our ministers at that point, and Badia be fishers 
of men, through whose instrumentality many shall be 
brought to Christ. May our church there, and our churches 
everywhere, be as forts where no blank cartridges shall be 
used and where the truth with directness of aim and loving 
tenderness of purpose shall be hurled at the strongholds of 
sin in human hearts. May she be as a light house, whose 
altar fires shall shine out so brightly upon the darkness of 
the world’s night that multitudes shall be attracted thereto 
and be saved. May all the churches be live-saving stations, © 
not only in name and theory, but in very truth, until earth’s 
wanderers shall find refuge under the shadow of the cross. 

Tn the work of the church effort should be made to come 
in closer touch with the masses. The churches in the cities 
centrally located should have reading room attachments, and 
such appliances as would be physically, intellectually and 
spiritually helpful. These rooms should be comfortable and 
attractive, and be open every day in the week and every 
week in the year. Here the stranger should find a welcome, 
the friendless be pointed to the “Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother,” and the footsteps of the erring turned (if 
possible) into the pathways that lead Godward. The wants 
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of the poor, the sick and the dying should be relieved by the 
kindly ministrations of Christian people, in the name of 
Him who hath said: “In as much as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

This work in the churches should be supplemented by 
special efforts in the slums, where Christ should be preached 
as the saviour of all who will turn away from their sins. 
Repentence should be insisted upon, as a means to sharing 
in the benefits of the greatest reformatory measure that the 
world has ever known, viz.: The regeneration of the nature 
and the reign of a new life in the soul. | 

The peninsula extending north from Ilwaco for ince 
five miles is a sandy formation. It is an ocean beach, with 
two fronts, one facing the Pacific Ocean, the other skirting 
the waters of Shoal Water Bay, and is about a mile wide. 
In some places decayed vegetation is intermixed with the 
sand, thereby making the soil very rich and productive. In 
some parts there are great stretches of sand banks as barren 
as a desert; at other points it is wet and boggy and adapted 
to the growth of cranberries. A cranberry farm is now being 
operated in that vicinity, and it is claimed that large crops 
care harvested. 

Our work in Ilwaco had its beginning in 1893. The 
appointment appears for the first time in the minutes of that 
year, and was supplied by H. Hadley. He was an elderly 
man and a preacher of more than ordinary ability. There 
was occasional preaching there previous to this date, but no 
regular services. 

In 1894 a gracious revival of religion came to this place. 
The awakening was general; many were converted and 
unitel with the church. The meetings were held under the 
leadership of Rev. John F. Ford. His ministrations were 
especially helpful to the people, and were gratefully appre- 
ciated. They marked a new era in our work in Ilwaco. 
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Having no church building, the services were held in the 
school house. 

R. A. Atkins was appointed to this charge in 1894 and 
1895. Through his instrumentality a lot 50 by 100 feet in 
size was purchased, $300 being paid for it, and in 1894 a 
church and parsonage were built. Brother Atkins did an 
excellent work. The church was dedicated in 1895 by Dr. 
Manly Hard, one of the secretaries of the Board of Church 
Extension. The names of the trustees who assisted officially 
in the erection of the church were: R. V. Egburt, Daniel 
Markham, H. F. Corey, J. S. Wright, B. H. Huffman, W. 
U. Simmons, B. Hutton and J. R. Hall. 1896, J. M. Deni- 
son. The church was painted and otherwise improved this 
year. D. M. Ellsworth was appointed to the charge in 1897, 
and E. H. Fuller in 1898. During this year an indebted- 
ness of $750 against the church was cancelled. Sprague 
Davis, 1899. He was reappointed in 1900. Fourteen per- 
sons were converted and added to the roll of membership 
during his pastorate. F. E. Smith, 1901; E. O. Harris, 
1902. 

Official members: Geo. Simmons—Class Leader. A. J. 
Collings—Sunday School Superintendent. Stewards—P. 
F. Inman, P. Simmons, Mrs. J. A. Simmons. Trustees— 
B. N. Huffman, D. Markham, H. Simmons, S. Simmons, J. 
Hybarger. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. D. Markham, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Hybarger, Vice President; Mrs. Ada Heath, 
Secretary; Mrs. B. N. Huffman, Treasurer. 

On one occasion I was going from Astoria to Ilwaco. 
The steamer stopped at the government wharf at Fort Canby, 
and put off some heavy freight, among which was an army 
wagon. The tide was out, which made the task very diffi- 
eult. The men toiled hard and skillfully and accomplished 
their work successfully. They did not complain or scold 
or swear. I stood on the upper deck, and being personally 
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acquainted with most of them, I congratulated them on their 
success, and especially commended them for their good 
humor and the fact that they did not swear. One of them 
bowed politely and said, “Thank you, sir; some of us are 
church members.” I replied, “I am glad of that. I wish 
you all were.” Three months thereafter I went on board of 
a steamer at Oysterville and the same man that had replied 
to me three months before had been transferred in the in- 
terval to the steamer I was then boarding. Before I reached 
the boat I heard him swearing very vigorously. As I passed 
near him he was still swearing. After a time he came inte 
the cabin to collect faces. I shook hands with him, and said: 
“Captain ———, you remember when I was down here three 
months ago, you were on the other boat and assisted in un- 
loading some heavy freight?’ He said: “Yes; but I have 
fallen from grace since then.” I replied: “Yes, I see you 
have, and I am sorry for it.” 


CHINOOK 


Chinook is the name given to the jargon used by the 
Indians of the Northwest. It was formulated by the Hud- 
son Bay Company, and employed by them and the early 
settlers as a medium of communication with the Indians. It 
is still used for the same purpose; thus, “Skookum Chuck’ 
is the name of a stream in Lewis County. “Skookum,” in 
Chinook, means strong; “Chuck” signifies water. The 
name was, no doubt, intended to indicate that this was a 
swiftly running stream—a strong current. The word is 
also applied to a warm and spring-like condition of the atmos- 
phere that prevails at intervals on the upper Pacific Coast. 
Under its influence the chill of winter disappears and the 
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touch of summer comes to fill the land with warmth and 
cheer. This is called the “Chinook wind.” The “Chinook” 
salmon of the Columbia River are the largest and finest of 
their kind in the world. 





The town of Chinook is in Pacifie County, and occupies 
« place on the north bank of the Columbia, a few miles above 
the mouth of the river. Our work in this place had its birth 
in an awakening that came to the people under the evange- 
listie labors of Rey. J. T. Ford. In the spring of 1894 the 
town was visited by a tidal wave of salvation. Quite a num- 
ber of persons were converted. Father Hadley organized 
a class and acted as pastor until August of that year, when 
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he was called to his home in the skies. R. A. Atkins filled 
cut that Conference year and was reappointed in 1895. At 
- the beginning of his term of service a board of trustees was 
elected, consisting of the following persons: O. C. Brundy, 
J. R. Hall, W. A. Ford, J. T. Gerow and Fritz Johanson. 
They gave the society the name of the First M. E. Church of 
Chinook. A church lot, 80 by 210 feet, was donated by Mrs. 
M. J. Gile. A church was built in the spring of 1896, and 
was dedicated in August of that year by Rev. Mr. Hunter. 
EK. B. Reese acted as pastor in 1896. James Matthews, 
1897-8. During his pastorate a parsonage was erected. 
1899-1900, W. J. Rule; 1901-2, B. N. Galbraith, supply. 

There are two appointments in the charge, viz.: Chinook 
and Pleasantville. They have a good Sunday school at each 
point. 

Names of official members: O. H. Belknap—Local 
Preacher. E. H. Brown—Sunday School Superintendent. 
Fritz Johanson—President Epworth League. Stewards— 
Mrs. W. A. Ford, Mrs. W. W. MelIrwin. Trustees—W. A. 
Ford, J. T. Gerow, Mrs. 8, A. Bundy. Ladies’ Aid Society 
—Mrs. Alice Storms, President; Mrs. B. N. Galbraith, 
Seeretary; Mrs. J. E. Dalton, Treasurer. 





BREMERTON 


Bremerton was named in honor of Mr. Wm. Bremer, its 
founder. It has a population of about 1,800, and is situated 
in Kitsap County, on the west side of Puget Sound, about 
fourteen miles distant from Seattle, on an inland water 
known as Port Orchard Bay. It is distinguished as being 
the site of the Puget Sound Navy Yard. The location is 
an ideal one, the water being deep and accessible for the 
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largest ships. The marine passageways are of such a forma- 
tion and width as to render the safety and defense of the 
yard a matter of comparatively easy accomplishment. 

Embraced in this plant the government has about 260 
acres of land, a large dry dock and machine shops sufficient 
for the handling of the largest battleships, and such other 
buildings and machinery as are necessary in the equipment 
and management of a first-class naval establishment. About 
700 men are employed in the yard. In the not remote future 
this will be one of the largest and most important navy yards 
in the United States. 

W. H. Johnson preached here in 1895, and R. M. 
Schoonmaker in 1898. Our work was organized at this point 
by M. 8. Anderson. Under his pastorate a lot 90x120 feet 
in size, on the corner of Pacific Avenue and Fifth street, was 
purchased, $300 being paid for it. Mr. Wm. Bremer granted 
a liberal discount, and terms that greatly aided us in the 
purchase. The preaching places at that time embraced 
Bremerton, Charleston, Tracyton, Decatur and Silverdale. 
The following year, 1899, Bremerton and Charleston were 
served by F. S. Thomas, and in 1900 by M. C. Reed. George 
Arney was appointed to Bremerton in 1901, and reappointed 
in 1902. Arrangements were entered upon at the begin- 
ning of his pastorate to build a church, and it was decided 
to eall it “The William McKinley Memorial Chureh.” This 
name was regarded as being especially appropriate in view of 
the fact that the president had been an honored and a life- 
long member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; also that 
Bremerton, being the location of the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, is a place of national importance. 

The church is 36 by 54 feet, with a lecture room 20 by 30 
feet. These thrown together form an auditorium with a 
seating capacity for four hundred persons. The edifice, with 
its furnishings, cost about $5,000. A beautiful art glass 
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memorial window occupies a prominent place in the front, 
the central section of which contains a United States flag and 














WILLIAM McKINLEY 


a picture of our beloved president. Near it are some of the 
last words of this distinguished man: “Good bye, it is God’s 
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way, His will be done,” and below this the inscription, “The 
William McKinley Memorial Church.” 
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WILLIAM MKINLEY MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


December 7th, 1902, E. M. Randall, pastor of the First 
M. E. church, Seattle, preached the dedicatory sermon, and 
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raised $850, after which W. S. Harrington, Presiding El- 
der of the district, dedicated the edifice. The success of the 
enterprise was due in large part to the well-directed efforts 
of the pastor, George Arney; also to the efficient work of the 
board of trustees, and to the generous response to requests 
for help that came from the people of Bremerton. The 
art glass windows, the interior finish and the symmetrical 
proportions, make this one of the neatest audience rooms in 
the Puget Sound Conference. 

It was intended to establish a reading room and a 
library in connection with this church, where the men from 
the navy yard and others could come and find a place for 
social, intellectual and religious improvement, but for lack 
of funds this matter has, for the present, been abandoned. 

Names of official members: Class Leaders—A. H. Coder, 
W. J. Bollinger. Sunday School Superintendents—Mrs. F. 
Calder. Trustees—F. W. Coder, A. V. Coder, C. P. Kim- 
ball, H. H. Walkington, D. J. Davis, Mrs. L.- L. Smith. 
Stewards—Mrs. B. Crawford, Mrs. L. G. Smith. Ladies’ 
Aid Society—President, Mrs. Calder; Vice President, Mrs. 
Coder; Secretary, Mrs. Mohr, Treasurer, Miss Abbie 
Phillips. 


PUGET SOUND DISTRICT 


The first reference to the district work of Methodism 
on Puget Sound is found in the manuscript minutes of the 
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Oregon Conference, March 17th, 1853: “Puget Sound Mis- 
sion, Benjamin Close, P. E.” The mission embraced the 
Puget Sound country only. The Cowlitz and Columbia 
River, north side, where our work was begun in 1852, was 
included in the mission work south of the Columbia. Mr. 
Close lived in Olympia, and was pastor of that charge, and 
made occasional visits to Steilacoom, Seattle, Whidby Island, 
Port Townsend, ete. 


1854—-The Conference this year was held in the 
Belknap, Settlement, Benton County, Oregon. March 
16th, Bishop Simpson presiding. “Puget Sound Mis- 
sion District, William Roberts, Presiding Elder.” Wm. 
Roberts, D. D., was born in Burlington, New Jersey, March 
28th, 1812. He was converted in 1828, and was admitted on 
trial in the Philadelphia Conference in 1834. He was 
appointed to the superintendency of the missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal church on the Pacific Coast in 1847. 
As president of the Mission Conferences, Presiding Elder of 
the districts and pastor of many of the leading churches of 
Methodism, he discharged his duty with fidelity and effi- 
ciency. He died at Dayton, Oregon, August 22nd, 1888. 


1855—Conference was held in Oregon City, August 1st. 
Bishop Baker presided. “Puget Sound District, to be sup- 
plied.” 


J. F. Devore, 1856 to 1859. He had many char- 
acteristics of successful leadership. His determination and 
persistency were as nearly invincible as human power could 
make them. He was an indefatigable worker. I said to 
him: “How is it that every church building enterprise you 
undertake leaps into life as if touched by a magic hand?” 
His answer was characteristic—it is a sure-cure recipe 
against failure in all church building work. He said: “T 
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think over what I want to do. I then determine that it shall 
be done, and go at it and do it.” 


He had a fine physique. His affability was proverbial, 
his self-control remarkable. He was a prince among 
the church builders of the Pacific Northwest. He visited 
the mills, logging camps, and sometimes the saloons. At 
these places he would shake hands with men, speak a good 
word to them, ask them for money to carry on his work, in- 
vite them to his meetings and urge upon them the importance 
of living a Christian life. He would shake hands with more 
people and visit and pray with a larger number of families 
in a given time than any man I ever knew. His action was 
along the line of the proverb: “The King’s business de- 
mands haste.”” I have heard him preach. When, as I sup- 
posed, he was about through with his introduction, he would 
stop and say, “Let us pray.” His habit in this regard was 
in some respects analogous to the constrained brevity of a 
railroad man. Mr. Flanigan’s reports of accidents were very 
long. He was warned by the men in the office that he must 
be brief, yet the long reports continued to come until the 
patience of the men in the office gave out, and they told him 
that his reports of cars derailed and engines jumping the 
track must be shorter or they would be compelled to put an- 
other man in his place. The next trouble of that kind that 
came to Mr. Flanigan’s portion of the road was reported 
as follows: “Off again, on again.—Flanigan.” 


Undue haste may not be desirable, but an all-controlling 
earnestness is necessary to large success in Christian work, 
as in everything else, and those who exercise it have no time 
for useless and trivial things. 


John Fletcher Devore was born near Lexington, Ky., 
December 7th, 1817. He was converted in 1831, and was 
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licensed to preach by 
Peter Cartright in 
1841. He was admitted 
to the Rock River Con- 
ference in 1842 and 
was transferred to 
the Oregon Confer- 
ence in 1853. He was 
a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872. 
The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred 
upon him in 1888 by 
the Willamette Univer- 
sity. He died in Ta- ee: 
coma, July 28th, 1889. vb DEVORE 
Nehemiah Doane,1859 

to 1863. During these years his home residence was in Olym- 
pia, and a part of the time he acted as pastor of our church 
in that place. The teachers of the school we had estab- 
lished there were members of the Oregon Conference, and 
assisted in the work of the pastorate of the church. A part. 
of that time he also served as pastor of our church on Whidbv 
Island. He went to this point once a quarter, and spent two 
Sabbaths. The first Sunday he preached and the following 
week was occupied in calling upon the people at their homes. 
On Saturday he had preaching service and held the Quar- 
terly Conference. On Sunday he presided at the Love Feast, 
preached and administered the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

He had a very fine boat with which he navigated the 
waters of Puget Sound. He was an expert in handling the 
craft, and of him it may be said, “He paddled his own 
canoe.” At nightfall he pulled his boat out of the water, 
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turned her over and with blankets and pillow found shelter 
and rest under her. Thus he was protected by day from the 
waters beneath and at night time was sheltered from the rain, 
that in this country falls so easily from the clouds that travel 
along the pathways of the sky. 

The country at that time was tenanted by roving bands 
of savages. Wild animals, in larger numbers than now, 
inhabited the forests. The white settlements were small, 
few and far between. In his long and lonely rounds Brother 
Doane carried a revolver, and sometimes a larger gun, as a 
means of protection, but 
no harm came to him. 
Dr. Doane was born 
January 22d, 1820, in 
Eastham, Mass. He 
was converted in 1836, 
and was admitted on 
trial in the Genesee 
Conference in 1849. In 
the same year he was 
transferred to the Ore- 
gon Conference. His 
has been a long and use- 
ful life. He has taken 
a deep interest in the 
educational work of the 
church in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

C. G Belknap, 
4.$16.3:-t001'8: 636. In 
connection with the work of the district, he served Olympia 
as pastor in 1863, Grand Mound in 1864, and Seattle and 
White River in 1865. 

H. K. Hines, 1866 to 1870. Harvey Kimball 
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Hines, D. D., was received on trial in the Genesee 
Conference in 1848. He was transferred to Oregon in 1852, 
and crossed the continent, driving an ox team, in 1853. He 
was Presiding Elder for sixteen years, and editor of the Pa- 
cific Christian Advocate eight years. As Presiding Elder 
he has had charge of the state of Washington, and nearly all 
of the states of Oregon and Idaho. His estimate was that 
he had traveled in the service of the church on this coast 
75,000 miles by steamboat, 5,000 miles by stage, and not less 
than 100,000 miles in his own conveyance, making an aggre- 
gate of 180,000 miles. The extent of his journeyings and 
ministrations made him the best known minister of the 
Pacific Northwest. He was a preacher of marked ability. 
As a writer he excelled in the beauty of his diction and the 
versality of his authorship. He died January 19th, 1902. 
He served his generation faithfully and well. 

J. F. Devore, 1870 to 1874. 

L. T. Woodward, 1874. He served the district 
one year. His health, which for years had been poor, failed 
during this period. He could not endure the hardships and 
exposure incident to the work of the district. He removed 
to California, and died there November 9, 1875. 

A. C. Fairchild, 1875 to 1879. At a place on the district 
whither Brother Fairchild went to hold a quarterly meeting, 
he and the pastor, in leaving for home on Monday morning, 
were obliged to go out with the receding tide; otherwise they 
would have to pull their boat a long distance over a mud flat, 
and when they reached deep water row against the tide, a 
very difficult and laborious thing to do. So they made the 
start in the early dawn of that summer day. Just as they 
reached the boat a good German brother came running down 
to the water and said: “Mr. Preacher, I want you to come 
up to my house and baptize my children.” He was requested 
to defer the matter until the next quarterly visit, three 
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months hence, and was told that it was important that they 
start immediately on account of the tide. “But,” said the 
man, “my children may die before you come back. I must 
have it done now.” “But your children are in bed asleep.” 
“Yes, but I pulls them out quick.” BrotherF. and his 
companion went to the house and three children, half dressed 
and more than half asleep, were brought to them and were 
baptized. The good brother insisted on their taking three 
silver dollars, and said: “In Germany we pay for baptisms 
as well as marriages.” Upon returning to the boat the tide 
had receded. They took off their shoes and pulled their craft 
about a quarter of a mile through the mud and then rowed 
several. miles against the tide. 

Asher Clarke Fairchild was converted in 1857, and was 
admitted on trial in the Oregon Conference in 1863. 
A. Atwood, 1879-1883. 
The Puget Sound Dis- 
trict embraced Western 
Washington, or all of 
what 1s now the Puget 
Sound Conference, and 
a strip of Oregon from 
the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River to Port- 
land (east side), and 
all intervening places, 
an area of not less than 
25,000 square miles. 
To meet engagements 
and attend meetings at 
such widely separated 
points required a vast 





amount of travel, con- 
tinued absence from 
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home and constant watchfulness lest some important duty be 
neglected. The United States mails, that go once or twice 
a day between points now, had a weekly service then. Wagons 
and wagon roads were few. Horseback riding, a luxury to 
many, and a mode of conveyance over the trails employed by 
many of our ministers where horses were available, was to me 
an intolerable nuisance, hence I walked long distances and 
never failed to meet an engagement except in the case of 
the great snow storm of January, 1880; referred to else- 
where in this book. Many of the pastors were not ordained, 
hence the importance of visiting every charge once a quarter, 
and at the appointed time. My estimate is that in four years 
I traveled not less than 16,000 miles: By steamboats and 
other water craft, 8,000 miles; by railroads, 4,000 miles, 
and on foot, 4,000 miles. The railway from Tacoma to 
Kalama, a short line from Olympia to Tenino, and a coal 
road from Seattle to New Castle, were the only railroads 
in Western Washington at that time. 

At one of my quarterly meetings I was called upon to 
baptize a brother by immersion. He was an elderly man, 
and quite heavy. The water was running swiftly and was 
almost ice-cold. As I brought him up out of the water he 
said in a low and plaintive tone of voice, “You did not put 
me entirely under.”’ I said, “I think I did.” “No,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘you did not get my nose under.” I said, “Brother, do 
you want me to put you under again.” He said, “Yes, if 
you please.” The second time I did the work more satis- 
factorily, and put his head a foot or more under water. As 
he came out he began to shout, and continued to do so for 
some time after we had reached the shore. He was a good 
man, and was respected by all who knew him. His shouting 
had its birth in a truly regenerated heart, but it took the 
baptism of his nose to bring it out. A few years thereafter 
he went up to dwell among the crowned heroes of Heaven. 

On another quarterly meeting occasion a brother spoke at 
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the close of the Love Feast, and said, “Since the days of 
John the Baptist there have not been seen such times as this 
we have had here this morning.” He seemed to have en- 
joyed himself immensely, but his ecstacy was short-lived. 
‘At the close of the sermon I baptized several persons by 
sprinkling, preparatory to receiving them into the church. 
After their reception I was going forward with the Sacra- 
mental Service when the brother arose and said: “In old times 
they baptized to the Devil, and this man (pointing to me) has 
been doing that this morning, and if I could I would stop that 
kind of business forever.” So saying, he raised his cane (a 
large stick) to strike me down. The house was very much 
crowded and moving about hastily was attended with diffi- 
culty. Fortunately for me, perhaps, the pastor sat between 
the brother and myself. He took hold of his coat-tail and put 
so much emphasis in his invitation to sit down that the re- 
quest was promptly complied with. The brother was an 
excellent Christian man, but a monomaniac on the subject 
of immersion. As he saw it, I had committed an unpardon- 
able sin, and he felt that it was his duty to rebuke and con- 
demn it. 

D. G. LeSourd, 1888. Brother LeSourd, in his report, 
summing up the results of the four years’ work of the dis- 
trict, says: ‘“Twenty-two new charges have been organized, 
twenty-one churches have been built and contracts have been 
let for the erection of two more. Four years ago, on what is 
now the Seattle district, we had eight charges, with a mem- 
bership of 666; now we have twenty-five charges, with 
a membership of over 1,500 members. Then we had ten 
churches; now twenty-seven.” 

On the occasion of his first trip to the lower Sound, he 
walked from Whatcom to Semiahmoo, a distance of about 
eighteen miles, through rain and snow, and was thoroughly 
wet, chilled and well nigh exhausted. At another time he, 
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with others, came down the Nooksack River in a large canoe. 
The craft struck a submerged snag and was capsized. Broth- 
ers LeSourd, Dobbs, Tennant anda few other white persons, 
and eight Indians, were swept under the log jam into the 
swirling flood of angry waters. Brother LeSourd affirms. 
that he was carried one hundred yards, a part of the way 
under the water, and was then rescued by Lynden Jim, whose 
picture is found in another part of this book. Strange to 
say, they were all saved 

except one Indian girl. 

Their deliverance was 

providential, if not mi- 

raculous. 

In 1884 the district 
lost its identity. The 
name by which it had 
been known since 1853 
was assumed by the new 
Conference. A read- 
justment of the work 
was made. All of the 
territory south of the’ 
Columbia River, which 
had been a part of the 
Puget Sound district 
for many years, was D. G. LeSOURD 
eliminated and two dis- 
tricts were formed. Seattle district—D. G. LeSourd, 1884- 
5-6. 

T. J. Massey, 1887. At the close of a successful year’s 
work on the district he was appointed Financial Agent of the 
Puget Sound University. 

W. H. Drake, 1887 to 1890. The following 
facts are embraced in his reports: 1889—‘‘Increase in 
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membership during the year, 802; paid on church 
debts, $3,612; raised for building and improving church 
property, $19,276. Six churches and five parsonages have 
been erected.” 1890—“Ten churches have been dedicated, 
three are ready for dedication, eight others are in process of 
erection, making twenty-one in all.” This was a remarkable 
report, and indicates what may be accomplished by earnest 
and persistent effort 
and enthusiastic leader- 
ship. He says, “To 
meet the exigencies of 
the work, caused by the 
rapid incoming of the 
people, at least ten new 
charges should be or- 
ganized immediately on 
the district. Towns 
with a population of a 
thousand or more have 
sprung into life where 
a twelve-month ago not 
a house was in sight.’ 
With such a grasp of 
the demands of the case, 
as is indicated by this 





W. H. DRAKE 


report, we do not wonder at the largeness of the success 
achieved. This was a transition period, and marked the out- 
going of the old and the incoming of the new era. 
1891.—During the year financial disaster came to the 
country with the suddenness and destructiveness of the 
cyclone or the sweep of a great tidal wave, yet the report of 
that year showed that four new churches had been built 


and several others were in process of erection on the dis- 
trict. 


JF 
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T. B. Ford, 1891 to 1896. This was a period of great 
financial depression, under the shadow of which it was diffi- 
eult to move forward, yet the reports show that a substantial 
advance was made. Several churches were built and notable 
increase was made in 
the membership. 

Wilmot Whitfield, 
1896-1902. During this 
period quite an advance 
was made in the materi- 
al and spiritual inter- 
ests of the district. 
Three churches and sev- 
en parsonages have been 
erected. Church indebt- 
edness aggregating $25,- 
000 has been cancelled, 
$12,000 has been ex- 
pended in improve- 
ments to church prop- 
erty, $24,852 has been 
raised for benevolences, WILMOT WHITFIELD 
and $68,166 for pas- 
toral support. There have been 1,800 accessions to the mem- 
bership of the church, and a good degree of revival interest 





lias prevailed. 
W. S. Harrington, 1902. 


OLYMPIA DISTRICT 


A. J. Hanson, 1884-5. In his report, made at the Con- 
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ference of 1885, he said: “Geographically the district em- 
braces the southern half of Western Washington, a region rich 
+n natural resources and destined to enjoy a high degree of 
material prosperity.” The report shows a remarkable advance 
during the year. 

J. F. Devore, 1886. 
After four months’ 
service he resigned be- 
cause of failing health, 
and H. D. Brown was 
transferred from the 
North Dakota Confer- 
ence and appointed to 
the district by Bishop 
Harris. He filled the 
place very efficiently for 
three years and eight 
months. In 1889 the 
Olympia district was 
dropped from the record 
and Tacoma was substi- 
tuted for the former 
name. H. D. BROWN 





Tacoma District, 

Samuel Moore, 1889 to 1895. In his report to the Confer- 
ence of 1892 he says: “The district, as now constituted, em- 
braces twenty-six charges, manned by loyal and devoted 
Methodist preachers. We asked for one thousand souls on the 
district this year, and about that number have been con- 
verted—to God be all the glory. The year has been one of 
great financial depression, which has crippled our work. We 
are organizing our forces against sin and error, and shall 
continue in the field until Christ shall reign triumphant. 
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A J. Joslyn, 1895 to 1901. In his report to the Confer- 
ence of 1901, he says: “At the beginning of my work on 
the district every church edifice, save two, with nearly all 
the parsonages, were heavily involved in debt. By the bless- 
ing of God we have succeeded in cancelling the larger part 
of this indebtedness. Mortgage burnings and jubilee services 
have been the order of the day. 





a 


A. J. JOSLYN B. F. BROOKS 


The Tacoma District leads all the English-speaking dis- 
tricts in our connection in its per capita contribution to 
missions and has been an influential facor in putting the 
Puget Sound Conference in class first, a record not yet made 
by any other Conference in Methodism.” 

B. F. Brooks, 1901-2. His usefulness in the pastorate 
gives promise of large success in the work of the district. 
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VANCOUVER DISTRICT 


A. J. Hanson, 1889 to 1893. This district was formed 
in 1889 and embraced the country contiguous to the Colum- 
bia River, also the 
Gray’s Harbor region. 
The Presiding Elder, 
Brother Hanson, was 
superintendent of Chi- 
nese missions in the 
Pacific Northwest and 
looked after the inter- 
ests of that work as well 
as that of the district. 
His reports indicate 
substantial growth and 
success in revival work, 
also faithfulness and ac- 
tivity on the part of the 
pastors. 

Bos. Sulliees, 
1893. At the close of 
this Conference year A. J. HANSON 
the name of. the district 
and the residence of the 





Presiding Elder was changed from Vancouver to Chehalis. 
S. S. Sulliger, 1894-5-6-7-8. In his report at the close of six 
years’ district work, he says: “During this period ten new 
churches have been erected and additions and improvements 
made to many others. Five new parsonages have been built 
and three others so improved that they are practically new. 
A number of churches and parsonages erected sometime ago 
have been paid for. There has been a general advance in 
all the benevolences. The writer has had three objects in 
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view in the work of the district: First, such an organiza- 
tion of each Quarterly — 
Conference that the 

business of the church | 
would receive the same — 
care and attention as_ 
that of a bank; Second, 
the fixing of the salary 
as high as the needs of 
the pastor demanded 


and business sagacity 
and a sensible faith : 
would warrant a rea-— 
sonable expectation of 
paying: Third, the de- 
velopment of a genuine 
Wesleyan revival spirit | 
that would equip the 
church for work and 
bring the unconverted to Christ.” 

J. E. Williams, 1898-9-1900-1-2. The record of these 
years of service is that of work well and faithfully done. 





J. E. WILLIAMS 


WHATCOM DISTRICT 


D. G. LeSourd, 1890 to 1893. The name of this dis- 
trict appears in the minutes for the first time in 1890. 

T.J.Massey, 1893to1896. ThomasJoy Massey was born May 

10th, 1854 at Chester, Ills. He was admitted on trial in the 
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Southern Illinois Con- 
ference in 1876 and was 
transferred to the Pu- 
get Sound Conference 
in 1885. Under his pas- 
torate in First church, 
Tacoma, a_ blessed re- 
vival took place. His 
ministrations were very 
acceptable and success- 
ful in the accomplish- 
ment of good. He died 
January 28th, 1897,” 
and will sleep until the 
morning in the ceme- 
tery at Whatcom. 

At the Conference 
of 1896, in a readjust 
ment of the _ work, 
Whatcom District was left out of the list and the appoint- 
ments became a part of the adjoining districts. 

By the changes made at the Conference of 1899 the for- 
mer arrangement was revived. 

Whatcom District, W. S. Harrington, 1899-1900-1. 

The section of country included in this district possesses 





T. J. MASSEY 


very extensive and varied resources and is capable of sustain- 
ing a large population. It contains many growing towns and 
ecmmunities. 

S. S. Sulliger, 1902. 

Dr. Harrington tells this story of a minister in the 
middle west. He was a small man, a Zacheus in stature. As 
a result of a blessed revival a number of persons were to be 
received into the church. Some of them desired to be bap- 


? 
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tized by immersion, among them a woman whose size and 
weight contrasted very strangely with that of the pastor. A 
brother suggested to the preacher that it would be well for 
him to have help. The minister regarded this as an intima- 
tion that he was incapable of doing this work, hence the 
offer of assistance was declined. The preacher’s name was 
Bush. He took the candidate into the water with a swing of 
reliance that betokened success, but alas! for human hopes,— 
his size and strength were against him. She fell from his 
grasp and floundering around in the stream layed hold of 
the limb nearest to her 
and pulled the whole 
Bush under water. The 
brother made a_ half 
somersault in spite of 
himself. Help from the 
shore came to the res- 
eue of the woman. The 
good brother, with the 
volume of his self-con- 
fidence very much _re- 
duced, is reported to 
have said: ‘‘Sing, broth- 
ers, sing; sing some- 
thing appropriate.” 
Strange that anybody 
should think that 
there was anything S. S. SULLIGER 





in the whole range of 
hymology that would be a fitting climax to a scene like this. 
Sometimes inappropriate and ludicrous things occur in 
connection with religious matters as well as elsewhere. 

The writer on one occasion, after having preached to the 
people, called upon a Brother to pray. He was well known, 
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and a man of excellent character, but had a remarkable apt- 
ness in the use of words that were foreign to his meaning. 
He said, “Oh! Lord, we thank Thee that we have been dis- 
mited to come here and hear Thy word confounded once 
more.” However much of truth there may have been in his 
reference to the sermon, his statement was ill-timed and in- 
appropriate and produced an expression of levity rather than 
reverence. 

I heard Bishop Ames relate this incident. He was going 
down the Mississippi in a Government transport, after the 
river had been opened by Admiral Farragut. The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of the President had been issued. Gen. 
Butler’s famous order, declaring the negroes to be contra- 
bands had been announced. The great heart of humanity 
throughout the world was thrilled with hope. These events 
were the heralds of a brighter day. God was marching on. 
The black man had heard the divine bugle call and with a 
joy too big for utterance he came forth from the bondage of 
centuries to receive the wreath that the fair Goddess of 
Liberty had prepared for his brow. The steamer stopped at 
one of the landings and a number of negroes came on board. 
A few miles further down and another company of contra- 
bands boarded the steamer. As the two companies met they 
laughed and cried and shouted and praised the Lord until 
their rejoicings made the welkin ring and their triumphant 
shoutings were heard afar. To them the year of jubilee had 
come. In the midst of this outbrust of gladness an old 
patriarch, with stentorian voice, cried out: “Let us sing,” 
and they sang with a gusto as only the negroes in the old 
plantation days could sing, and to one of the old, solemn 
tunes that made the mournful words sound like a funeral 
dirge. The listeners laughed and cried; tears’ and smiles 
blended together as these dusky sons of Ham sang, “Hark! 
from the tombs a doleful sound, mine ears attend the ery, 
ete.” 
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A BAPTISMAL CEREMONY THAT DID NOT MATERIALIZE 


This incident was given me by a friend who was familiar 
with the facts. The candidate was a young colored man. 
He was long-limbed and very awkward and clumsy in his 
movements. ‘The stream was a small river or creek in which 
they were obliged to get near the edge of the bank that 
marked the outline of the channel in order to secure sufficient 
depth of water. The young man, with a careless swing, 
stepped over the bank and sank beneath the waters. Coming 
tc the surface, he swam to the opposite shore, reaching which 
he cried out to the company on the other side: “Look out dar 
Mr. Preacher, you'll drown some niga dar yet. You won’t 
drown dis niga.” He had fallen from grace or had suddenly 
changed his mind in regard to his baptism when he fell 
over the bank. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, the commentator, was one of the great- 
est linguists of his time. By birth he was an Irishman. 
In his social relations and citizenship he was an Englishman. 
In his denominational affiliations he was a Methodist. In 
his antipathy to hogs and swine’s flesh his proclivities were 
Jewish. It is said that an English nobleman invited him, 
with other distinguished guests, to dinner. The menu con- 
sisted of many viands and delicacies, among which was a 
roasted pig dressed and decorated in fine English style. Dr. 
Clarke was called upon to ask the blessing at the table, 
which he is said to have done thus: “Oh! Lord, if thou canst 
bless under the gospel what thou didst curse under the law, 
wilt thou be pleased to bless this pig? Amen.” 

Dr. Penticost, a distinguished Baptist minister of Phila- 
delphia, tells this incident: In his early ministry, he was 
conducting a funeral service. His subject was: The resur- 
rection. The undertaker, who was anxious that the service 
‘should be brief, whispered to one of the doctor’s parishioners 
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and said: ‘‘Does he always preach as long as this? Unless 
he stops very soon I am afraid we shall reach the cemetery 
too late for the resurrection.” 

The facts embraced in the following incident were known 
to the writer. 

A young man whose surname was Phineas, his occupation 
being that of a blacksmith, attended a Friends’ (Quaker) 
meeting. It was the regular first-day service at the brick 
meeting house in the town. Sometimes they had a silent 
meeting, at other times a short or long sermon, was preached, 
as the spirit moved them. On this occasion a man arose and 
gave a very short and unique discourse, as follows: “My 
dear friends, if you don’t repent, along will come the Devil 
and carry you all off pig-a-back.” The speaker was a farmer, 
and lived a little way out of town. A few days before, he 
had left a plow at the blacksmith shop to be repaired. The 
day after the service referred to, he walked into town, and 
called at the shop, and addressing the young man, he said: 
“Phineas, has thee got my plow done?’ “Yes, thy plow is 
done.” ‘Well, how shall I get it home, Phineas?’ “Thee 
can carry it home pig-a-back,” replied the man at the anvil. 


SWEDISH DISTRICT 


The Swedish District (Puget Sound Conference) was 
formed in 1890. It is associated with this Conference for 
the reason that the larger part of its organized work is within 
its boundaries. The District is of immense size, and em- 
braces the states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and con- 
tains over two hundred thousand square miles, and a Swedish 
population of from 75,000 to 100,000. 

To reach them, men of their own tongue must be ap- 
pointed to labor among them, in this way, and in this way 
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only can this work be 
done successfully. From 
different parts of this 
large field come urgent 
appeals for the estab- 
lishment of preaching 
services. and Sunday 
schools. These, for the 
most part, must be de- 
nied for the want of 
men and means to sup- 
ply them. We give the 
names of the Presiding 
Elders, and their terms 
of service: O. E. Olan- 
der, 1890 to 1896; 
John Johnson, 1896 to 


1902; John Ovall, 1902. 








JOHN OVALL 
each of their charges in Western 





O. E. OLANDER 

These Brethren have 
served in pastorates and 
in District work at the 
same time. On the Dis- 
trict they have twelve 
churches and church 
property the value of 
which is about forty- 
five thousand dollars. 
They have organiza- 
tions in Portland, and 
Spokane, and a few 
other points outside of 
the Puget Sound Con- 
ference. A brief sketch 
is given in this book of 
the Swedish work in 


Washington. 
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SWEDISH M. E. CHURCH 


The Swedish M. E. church in Seattle was the first organ- 
ization of Methodism among the Scandinavians in the state 
of Washington. The circumstances that culminated in the 
establishment of our work in this city were as follows: In 
the Conference year of 1882, Brother O. Shillistad urged 
the importance of giving attention to the religious interests 
of the Scandinavian people of this city and country. I 
began a correspondence with the authorities of the church 
in regard to the matter, and received assurance of financial 
“assistance with which to begin the work, and also a prom- 
ise that a man should be sent to take charge of it who could 
speak the Scandinavian language, and thus be able to meet 
the demands of the case more effectively than would be pos- 
sible in the use of the English language. Brother Shillistad 
suggested that in as much as the majority of the people who 
would form the nucleus of the society were Swedes, it would 
be better that it be known as a Swedish, rather than a Nor- 
wegian-Danish M. E. church. This suggestion did honor 
to the head and heart of the brother who made it. 

Andrew Farrell was appointed to this new field by Bishop 
Warren. He preached his first sermon in this city, No- 
vember 14,th 1883. He organized a society, with seven 
members, November 30th. The first quarterly Conference 
was held December 30th, by D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder. 

The following brethren were elected trustees: G. Ander- 
son, J. Linquist, O. Shillistad and E. Walter. Early in 1884 
a lot 60 by 120 feet on Fifth Avenue, near Pike, was secured, 
$1,200 being the amount paid for it. A church was erected 
thereon that year, at a cost of $1,480. A donation of $250 
was secured from the Board of Church Extension. The 
_building was dedicated in the fall of 1885, by Bishop Walden. 
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Brother Farrell remained three years, and was succeeded in 
1886 by O. E. Olander, who served the church three years. 

Names of pastors: N. G. Nelson, 1889-1890; John 
Johnson, 1891-2-3-4; to be supplied, 1895; C. J. Kalgren, 
1896; CO. O. Freeman, 1897; E. G. Falk, 1898-9-1900-1. 

In the erection of the church the society had obtained 
a loan from Mrs. Mary W. Pinney, on which the interest 
had accumulated until 
the aggregate indebted- 
ness amounted to $2,- 
198. Foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were entered 
upon, and the property 
was advertised and sold 
by the sheriff in Decem- 
ber, 1897, and was 
turned over to a repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Pin- 
ney. She objected to 
the conditional claim 
against the ‘property, 
held by the Board of 
Church Extension. This 
cloud upon the title 
given her by the court E G. FALK 
was a dead fly in the 
cintment of the case that saved the church to Methodism. 
The board declined to release their interest in the property, 
and after some correspondence purchased it of Mrs. Pinney. 
This action made a rift in the clouds through which sifted 
the light and hope of a brighter day. The society rallied — 
under the leadership of their pastor, and raised over $2,000, 
and paid the debt and secured a deed from the Board of 
Church Extension for the property they had lost. At a 
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jubilee meeting held October 29th, 1899, the smoke of the 
burning mortgage papers ascended as incense from their 
altars mingled with praise and thanksgiving to God for de- 
liverance. 

Sundry improvements have been made upon this prop- 
erty, as follows: Gas fixtures were purchased, sewer connec- 
tions were made, and the audience room was papered in 1898. 
The church building was moved twelve feet, raised and — 
placed upon a new foundation, and the entrance improved, 
in 1899. Additional rooms were added to the living apart- 
ments connected with the church, in 1901. The cost of this 
work was $1,195, and was paid for in full. The effort that 
culminated in raising the money to redeem this church and 
make these improvements is a monument to the wise planning 
and the heroic effort of the pastor, E. G. Falk. It is also 
a testimony to the liberality and the sacrifices made by the 
people of this charge. They are wonderful givers; other- 
wise these results would have been impossible. 

At the beginning of this pastorate, in 1898, the church 
was closed and the notices “For Sale” had not been removed 
from the premises. The Sunday school, that had been aban- 
doned for nearly three years, was reopened. An Epworth 
League was organized on New Year’s eve, 1898. Within a 
few months their roll contained the names of sixty members. 
A Ladies’ Aid Society was also organized, about this time. 
These organizations were very efficient factors in raising the 
money with which to redeem and improve the property. At 
the beginning of the Conference year of 1898 this charge 
had a membership of thirty-one, and no probationers. At 
the close of the Conference year of 1901 they had eighty 
members and fifteen probationers, and had raised and ex- 
pended over $3,000 upon indebtedness and improvements. 
A general spirit of revival prevailed during this period. 

The names of the trustees who rendered valuable assist- 
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ance in bringing about these results were: J. H. Ekstrand, 
C. H. Carlson, G.. A. Carlson, F. F. Sandell and John 
Sandell. Rev. J. H. Ekstrand, whose name is associated with 
the remarkable success achieved by this society, was formerly 
a member of the “Central Swedish Conference.” He came 
te the Pacific Coast in March, 1890. He was a good man, 
and an excellent preacher. He died March 11th, 1902. J. 
H. Levedahl, pastor, 1902. 

Names of official members: Elias Youngberg, John An- 
derson, J. M. Johanson, J. A. Ohlstrom, Aug. Anderson, A. 
A. Ahlstrom, Axel Nord, Christine Einen, Mary Johnson. 
Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. J. H. Lovedahl, President; Miss 
Febe Larson, Secretary; Miss Augusta Larson, Treasurer. 


SWEDISH M. E. CHURCH OF FREMONT 


This church is situated in the part of the city known 
as Fremont. The location is a very desirable one, on the 
corner of Aurora Avenue and Kilbourne Street. It was 
formerly known as the Asbury M. E. church. A description 
of it, the date of its erection and an account of the purchase 
of the lot are given elsewhere in this book. A. E. Burrows, 
the pastor of Asbury church, and his official board, had deter- 
mined to change their location and erect a more commodi- 
ous edifice. This would involve the sale of their place of 
worship. E. G. Falk, pastor of the First Swedish church in 
Seattle, expressed a desire to purchase the property and 
‘establish a Swedish mission in this part of the city, and thus 
do good among his people and save the property to Metho- 
dism. Negotiations looking to its purchase were entered 
upon, the deed transferring it to the trustees of the Swedish 
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M. E. church bears date October 20th, 1902. The con- 
sideration named in the instrument is $1,900. 

The first service in the Swedish language was held the last 
Sunday in November, 1901. Preaching services were held 
regularly thereafter on Sunday afternoon. Beginning with 
February 22d, the hours of worship were changed to morning 
and evening. A Sunday school was organized in February, 
1902. A Ladies’ Aid Society, with twenty-five members, 
was also organized, April 24th, 1902. The first quarterly 
Conference was held July 12th, 1902, by John Johnson, the 
‘Presiding Elder of the Swedish district. At the Conference 
of 1902 E. G. Falk was appointed to the pastorate of this 
church. Previous to that time it had been an afternoon 
appointment of the First Swedish church. 

Names of officers: Jonas Ahlberg, J. A. Johnson, B. A. 
Johnson, Chas. Wernlof, Peter Anderson, G. R. Holm, P. E. 
Peterson, Jennie Ahlberg. Ladies’ Aid Society—Mrs. E. 
Nelson, President; Mrs. B. A. Johnson, Secretary; Miss 
Ahlberg, Treasurer. 

This church has a fine property, a good Sunday school, 
an Epworth League and a small but faithful and devoted 
membership. 





MISSION 


Brother Falk began mission work in the down-town part 
of the city in 1900. The first services were held at the Way- 
side Mission Hospital. In 1901 they were held at 119 
Washington Street, and in 1908 at 21114 Second Avenue 
South. The meetings at these points were generally pre- 
ceded by services on the street. These meetings most of the 
time were well attended, and much good was accomplished. 
Many expressed a desire to give their hearts to God by com- 
ing forward and seeking pardon. The writer attended some 
of these services, and can testify as to their character. The 
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meetings were held both in the Swedish and the English 
languages. Brother Falk manifested the same degree of 
energy in these evangelistic efforts that had brought large 
success to his work in behalf of Swedish Methodism in other 
parts of the city. 


CEDAR HOME 


This place is situated a few miles east of Stanwood. The 
first minister to visit the place and preach to the people was 
EH. Shogren. Andrew Farrell, pastor of the Swedish M. E. 
church in Seattle, established regular preaching here, and 
organized a class in 1883. Later it was attached to Skagit 
Circuit. In 1890, during the pastorate of August Peterson, 
two acres of land were donated for church purposes by Au- 
gust Anderson, and a commodious church building was 
-erected thereon. A parsonage was built in 1892, under the 
leadership of the pastor, C. J. Johnson. The place became 
an independent charge (station) in 1890. The following 
brethren have served as pastors: E. Shogren, Andrew Far- 
rell, L. Dahlgren, O. E. Olander, Aug. Peterson, C. J. John- 
son, John Johnson, J. A. Anderson and Emanual Johnson. 

Officers: Sunday School Superintendent—N. G. Carl- 
son. Trustees—M. Hoglund, John Olson and Andrew Carl- 
son. Stewards—Frank Peterson and Mrs. M. Hoglund. 


PLEASANT RIDGE 


PleasantRidge is beautiful for situation. It is an ele- 
vation of land in the form of a promontory extending out 
into the rich valley land of the Skagit delta. Looking north, 
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west and south, the productive oat fields and pasture lands of 
that region appear to view. 

Preaching services were held at this point in the 70’s. 
J. N. Denison preached here in 1874. It was regarded as 
a part of the Skagit circuit, and was served by the pastors 
of that charge. There were a large number of Scandinavian 
families in this region. They were an excellent people, and de- 
sired to have regular services established in the Swedish lan- 
guage. Many of them could not understand English, and a 
large number could be reached only through their own coun- 
trymen. | 

In 1884 Andrew Farrell, the pioneer Scandanivian Meth- 
odist preacher of this region went down there from Seattle 
and preached for the people at regular intervals. Services 
were held in the school house, both in the Swedish and the 
English languages. Because of the preponderance in num- 
bers of the Swedish population over the English, it was 
deemed best to put our interests at this point largely under 
the direction of the Swedish department of our church work. 

An acre of ground was donated by J. O. Rudene for 
church and parsonage purposes. A church was erected in 
1888, under the pastorate of Brother L. Dahlgren. It was 
dedicated May 28th, 1889, by Revs. F. E. Drake and L. 
Dahlgren, and cost about $2,000. A parsonage was built in 
3890, under the leadership of Brother O. E. Olander. In 
the early days it was a part of the Skagit cireuit, and in the 
later years has been an afternoon appointment of the La 
Conner charge. Pastors: Andrew Farrell, 1884-5; O. FE. 
Olander, 1886-7; L. Dahlgren, 1888; O. E. Olander, 1899- 
1890-1; C. A. Anderson, 1892-3; J. A. Anderson, 1894-5; 
Berut Howe, 1896-7-8. During this period an indebtedness 
of $600 against the church was paid. C. J. Nelson, 1899- 
1900-1. 

A camp meeting was established here in the beginning of 


,* 
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the Scandinavian work in this region. Services have been 
held in the grove each season for several years. Lately the 
English-speaking people have taken hold of these meetings 
with the Scandinavian brethren. They have been occasions 
of considerable religious interest, and resulted in many 
conversions. 

Officers of the church: Sunday School Superintendent— 
Mrs. Carrie Edmonds. President Epworth League— 
E. J. Nelson. Stewards—Mrs. A. Osberg, Evar 
Lawson, John Johnson. Trustees—J. O. Rudene, John L. 
Nelson, A. J. Lawson, Geo. H. Lawson, J. E. Karlson. La- 
dies’ Aid Society—Mrs. Edmonds, President; Mrs. J. O. 
Rudene, Vice President; Mrs. Lawson, Secretary; Mrs. E. 
Lawson, Treasurer. 


SKAGIT CITY 


The Swedish work for Skagit City and vicinity was 
begun and a class organized by Rey. O. E. Olander, in 1887. 
The appointment ambraced a part of the Pleasant Ridge 
charge. The church at this point was built for a Grange hall. 
Some time in the 70’s the organization of grangers was dis- 
solved and in 1881 the hall, at the solicitation of the writer, 
was donated to us for a church. In 1882, under the pastorate 
of B. F. Van Deventer, it was moved about a half mile to a 
piece of ground donated by the Gage Brothers (Messrs. 
Daniel and John Gage), near the Skagit City postoffice. The 
house was enlarged and improved and was dedicated by A. 
Atwood, Presiding Elder of the district, in the spring of 
1882. This was the first M. E. church erected in the Skagit 
River country. A parsonage was built at the same time 
alongside of the church. A large part of the carpenter work 
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on these buildings was done by the pastor, assisted by the 
friends of the church, who donated labor in its erection. 

The name of this place as headquarters of an English- 
speaking charge appears for the last time in the records of 
1887. Henceforth it will be known as a part of the Swedish 
work. In 1893 the property was transferred to the trustees 
of the Swedish church. In 1898 the appointment was sep- 
arated from Pleasant Ridge and became an independent 
charge. The first quarterly Conference for the new organi- 
zation was held November 19th, 1898. An Epworth League 
was organized this year. 

Because of the encroachments of the river upon the prop- 
erty by washing away the bank, the church was moved, en- 
larged and improved in 1898. Names of pastors: L. Dahl- 
gren, 1888; O. E. Olender, 1889-1890-1; C. A. Anderson, 
1898; J. A. Anderson, 1894-5; Berut Howe, 1896-7-8; 
John Johnson, 1899-1900-1-2. 

Names of official members: Class Leaders—Andrew 
Bergseth, Edward Carlson. Sunday School Superintendent 
—Andrew Anderson. Stewards—C. J. Johnson, Axel Carl- 
son. ‘Trustees—John F. Leaf, N. H. Lee, E. M. Carlson. 


TACOMA 


The Swedish M. E. church in Tacoma was organized Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1891, by A. Peterson, preacher in charge. The 
names of eleven persons were enrolled as members. The first 
Quarterly Conference was held on the same day that the 
organization was effected by O. E. Olander, Presiding Elder 
of the Swedish district. The following persons were elected 
trustees: A. A. Anderson, Ludwig Dahlstedt, ©. A. Krona, 
John Olsen, Gustaf Sandahl. 


,# 
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A church was built in the early spring of 1891, under the 
leadership of the pastor, August Peterson. It was dedicated 
in the early summer of that year by Dr. Geo. O. Wilding, 
pastor of First church, Tacoma. Two lots were purchased 
in 1895, under the pastorate of Brother Berut Howe. The 
church was moved to the new location, corner of I. and Eleyv- 
enth Streets, in April, 1899, under the pastorate of C. J. 
Nelson. The purchase price was $1,250. The new lots 
were very desirably located. The change was made partly on 
this account, but more especially because the title in the case 
of the first selection was regarded as being defective. 

The pastorates have been as follows: A. Peterson, Febru- 
ary, 1891; EK, A. Davidson, September, 1891. He remained 
but a short time, and was followed by C. I. Johnson. K. O. 
Bergland, 1892-3; Berut Howe, 1894-5; Jobn A. Ander- 
son, 1896-7; C. J. Nelson, 1898-9; J. Nelson, 1900; C. V. 
Abrahamson, 1901; John Ovall, 1902. 

Official members: Sunday School Superintendent—C. 
A. Krona. Class Leader—O. F. Frednekson. Trustees— 
Gust Lidren, Andrew Ekstrand, Brother Krona. Pastor and 
President Epworth League—John Ovall. Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety—Mrs. B. Peterson, President; Mrs. Ida Lindren, Vice 
President; Mrs. Tena Hedberg, Secretary; Mrs. E. Krona, 
Treasurer. 

The church membership has been doubled the last year, 
and plans for enlarging the church building have been drawn. 


OLYFIPIA 


The Swedish M. E. Church was organized in this city 
Aug. 1st, 1902, by John Ovall, pastor of our Swedish work 
in Tacoma. The charter members were Charles Brown, 
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Peter Stixrud, Mrs. John Johnson, Mrs. John Martinson, 
Mrs. John Erickson. The congregations are good, this being 
the only Scandinavian church in the city. The church was 
purchased from the Baptists. One thousand dollars were 
paid for it. The building is situated on Adams Street, near 
Seventh, and in close proximity to the state capitol. They 
have preaching services twice a month and mid-week prayer 
meetings. On Sunday, in the absence of a preacher, a prayer 
meeting service is held. A Sunday school has been or- 
ganized. 


EVERETT 


John Johnson, Presiding Elder of the Swedish District, 
organized our work among the Swedish Methodists of this 
city in 1902. ; 

The church building, together with the lots upon which 
it stands, was purchased from the English-speaking Meth- 
odists of that city. One thousand and one hundred dollars 
was paid for the property. It is situated on Maple Street. 
©. V. Abrahamson is pastor. 

Names of Officers —Mrs. E. A. Olson, Sunday School 
Superintendent. Trustees and Stewards—E. A. Olson, S. 
EK. Edwards, Gust Lundgren and Anna Abrahamson. 

Several thousand Swedes reside in Everett. To reach 
them and turn their feet into the pathways that will lead 
them God-ward is the great purpose of establishing our work 
among them. ane 





EDMONDS 


Edmonds is a small town situated on the shore line of 
Puget Sound, a few miles south of Everett, in Snohomish 


y? 
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county. Several lumber mills are located here. The town 
was founded by Mr. George Bracket in the early eighties. 
The Great Northern Railroad passes through it, and several 
lines of steamers call at the wharves daily. Our Swedish 
work was begun here by C. V. Abrahamson, pastor of the 
Swedish M. E. church in Everett, in J anuary, 1903. Soon 
thereafter the Presiding Elder, John Ovall, visited the place 
and held a several days’ meeting and organized a class. The 
following persons were elected trustees: John Wordenberg, 
C. V. Abrahamson, and Rosenquist. 

Lots centrally located have been purchased upon which 
it is intended to erect a church in the near-future. 








NORWEGIAN-DANISH M. E. CHURCH 


The work of Methodism among the Norwegian-Danish 
people on the Pacific Coast was begun in 1884. ©. J. Lar- 
son preached in Oakland and in Portland and organized so- 
cieties at those points. He began preaching and effected an 
organization in Tacoma and also in Seattle the same year. 
_ For the first four years the work was connected with the 
English-speaking conferences. In 1888 all the charges were 
embraced in a mission and C. J. Larson was appointed super- 
intendent. In 1895 the work was organized into an Annual 
Conference. The session that year was held in Astoria. 
Bishop Bowman presided. 

Their borders have been enlarged and they now have 
charges in all the states of the Pacific Coast. 
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TACOMA, 1884=1902 


C. J. Larson was appointed in 1884 to begin work among 
the Norwegian-Danish people in’ Tacoma and was re-ap- 
pointed in 1885-6. The services were held in the First 
Methodist Episcopal church. Sister Larson, being an ex- 
perienced musician, was organist at both the English and 
Norwegian services. 

Jan. 29, 1885, two lots were bought on Tacoma Avenue 
and Sixteenth Street for $800, and the work of building a 
church was entered upon. An organization was effected and 
the first quarterly conference was held ~—— 25th, 1885, 
D. G. LeSourd, Presiding Elder. 

The first trustees were T. H. Hammersmark, P. M. Da- 
broe and N. Peterson. 

This church was dedicated by Bishop J. M. Walden in 
the afternoon of the Conference Sabbath, Aug. 16th, 1885. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by L. A. Banks. Nine 
hundred and fifty dollars were raised to meet outstanding 
liabilities. This was followed by the ordination of elders 
and the dedication of the church. 

While the money was being raised, Bishop Walden re- 
marked: “You men who own corner lots in Tacoma should 
give $50 toward this church building enterprise. If I owned 
property in this growing city, I would not hesitate to give 
this amount.” 

W. H. Fife, Esq., arose and said: “Bishop Walden, I 
will make you a present of a corner lot, and will give you 
the deed for it to-morrow.” “Well,” said the Bishop, “you 
see I am in for it,” and requested that his name be put 
down for $50. 

C. N. Hauge, 1887-8-9. During his pastorate the mem- 
bership was increased by a large influx of people from other 
parts of the country. 
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E. J. Lundegaard, 1890-1-2. He was successful in 
evangelistic efforts and many were converted during this 
period. 

C. L. Hanson, 1893. Sometime previous to this date 
debts had been contracted with a view to making changes 
in the church property. Hard times came on and the so- 
ciety lost its church building. 

VY. Anderson, 1894-5. Lots were purchased on J Street, 
near Sixteenth, for $933. A church building was erected 
thereon and was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Bow- 
man in _ September, 
1895. 

C. L. Hanson, 1896- 
1901. A debt of $2,000 
was paid during the 
Conference year of 
1900, leaving the prop- 
erty free from all in- 
debtedness. 

Almost every year 
this church has _ been 
blessed with more or 
less extensive revivals. 
Many of the converts 
have joined LEnglish- 
speaking M. E. church- C. L. HANSON 
es, others have gone out 
to labor in other sections of the country, and yet the church 
has had a steady growth, financially, numerically and in 
spirituality. 

The soceity has in contemplation the building of a par- 
sonage in the near future. They have a property worth 
$3,500 and free of debt. The Epworth League of this 
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church supports two Hindoo girls in one of the W. F. M. 
Society’s schools in India. 
Officers of the Church—A. Bergesser, local preacher; 
C. J. Peterson, exhorter and class leader. 
_ Other Members of the Quarterly Conference—L. T. 
Sather, A. Backe, C. Bergheim, A. Jacobson, D. Dahl, Mrs. 
Sather, Mrs. Smith and Miss Moen. 


LA CENTRE 


Our work in this charge was begun in April, 1886, by C. 
N. Hauge, at that time pastor of the Norwegian-Danish 
work in Portland, Oregon. The lot enibraced one acre of 
ground and was donated by Mrs. B. Bocker. 

Sunday, Aug. 14th, 1887, a Norwegian-Danish Method- 
ist Episcopal church, five miles northeast of La Centre, in 
Clarke County, was dedicated. H. D. Brown, Presiding 
Elder of the Olympia District, preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon in English at 11 a. m., after which the edifice was 
dedicated in the Scandinavian language by Revs. C. N. 
Hauge and C. J. Larson. One hundred and fifty dollars 
were needed to meet outstanding claims and $360 were sub- 
scribed. FF. Bonn, Presiding Elder of the German work 
in this region, preached at 3 o’clock in the German language; 
and in the evening at 7 o’clock, C. J. Larson preached in 
the Norwegian-Danish language. These services were re- 
markable for their cosmopolitan character. The same people 
composed the congregations morning, afternoon and evening. 
At each service there were some who could not understand 
the speaker. When the day was over, however, they had all 
heard the gospel message in the language in which they were 
born. To them the day had resembled the Pentecost re- 
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ferred to in Acts, 2nd chapter. They were baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. Some were converted and had learned to speak 
the language of Canaan. 

The following Brethren have served the charge as pastors: 
C. N. Hauge, J. Johnson, J. Jacobson, A. K. Westergaard, 
M. Hanson, M. Nelson, J. Christenson, O. H. Myhre, O. O. 
Twede. 

Official Members—O. Dahl, E. G. Erickson, L. Erick- 
son, C. L. Anderson, E. Anderson, S. Tharson, K. Tharson. 


PORT TOWNSEND 


The Norwegian-Danish M. E. church work was organ- 
ized in Port Townsend in 1888 by C. N. Hauge. A lot was 
bought in August of that year. This lot was sold in April, 
1889, and another bought on which a church was erected 
that year. 

Trustees—J. H. Peterson, 8. M. Askelsen and S. Com- 


mon. 


SEATTLE 


The Norwegian-Danish M. E. church was organzied in 
1889 in Seattle by C. J. Larson. A church was erected on 
the corner of Fifth and Olive Streets and dedicated that year 
by Brother Larson. The society entered hopefully upon its 
work and had a fair degree of success. The indebtedness 
incurred in building, however, had not. been wholly cancelled 
and when, a few years later, the hard times came on the 
church was sold and the pastor, Brother Anderson, left the 
charge. C. L. Hanson, the pastor of the Norwegian-Danish 
work in Tacoma, came over and held services and secured a 
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lot on Terry Avenue, between Howell & Stewart Streets. The 
purchase price was $600. Soon thereafter a church was 
built thereon under the leadership of the pastor, C. N. 
Hauge. It was dedicated Oct. 1st, 1899, by E. M. Ran- 
dall, pastor of First Church, assisted by the pastor, C. N. 
Hauge. On the first anniversary of the opening of the new 
church, Sept. 30th, and Oct. 1st, 1900, special services were 
held, at which time the mortgage papers were burned. 

The pastorates have been: C. J. Larson, Louis Valby, 
M. Hanson, E. J. Lundegaard, G. Anderson, C. N. Hauge. 

At the session of the Norwegian-Danish Conference held 
in this church, September, 1901, Bishop W. F. Mallalieu 
presiding, C. A. Peterson was appointed to this charge and 
was re-appointed in 1902. 

A revival spirit has prevailed during the past year and 
there have been 26 accessions to the church. A parsonage 
has been built in the 
rear of the church and 
other improvements in 
the property have been 
made. 

Names of Official 
Members.—A. Stiksrud, 
class leader and trustee. 
M. Nargaard, exhorter, 
Sunday school superin- 
tendent and Epworth 
League _ President. 
Charles Christiansen, 
John Nogleberg, John 
Holstad, trustees. Mrs. 
C. Christiansen, Mrs. 
J. Halstad, Chas. Tob- 


sen, stewards. Ladies’ C. A. PETERSON 
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Aid Society—Mrs. Christiansen, president; Mrs. ©. A. 
Peterson, vice-president; Mrs. Louise Smith, secretary ; Mrs. 
Halstad, treasurer. 

There are not less than 20,000 Scandinavians in Seattle 
and vicinity. Our work among this people is one of great 
importance. 


FAIRHAVEN 


The organization of our work at this point was effected 
in 1891 by the pastor, J. S. Anderson. The names of 
twelve members were enrolled and formed the first class. 
A church was erected under the leadership of the pastor and 
was dedicated during that Conference year by the Presiding 
Elder, C. J. Larson. Pastor Anderson assisted in the dedi- 
catory service. 

Names of Pastors—C. L. Westbergh, J. Waage, C. N. 
Hauge, O. Heggen and J. Jacobson. 


WHATCOLI 


A camp meeting was held here in 1892 among the Nor- 
wegian-Danish people. ©. L. Westbergh, pastor. 

A lot was secured and a small building was erected 
thereon in which the people worshiped. In 1899 a chapel 
was erected and the smaller building was altered and used 
asa parsonage. The church was dedicated on the afternoon 
of the Conference Sabbath, Sept. 17th, 1899, by Bishop 
Vincent. This church is free from debt. The charge as now 
constituted embraces this church and that at Fairhaven. 


EVERETT 


A class of five members was organized here March 26th, 
1893, by Peter Ellefsen, pastor. A lot, 50x100, corner 
Rockefeller and Everett Avenues, was donated by the Everett 
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Land Company on condition that a cburch should be built 
thereon costing not less than $1,500. A building costing 
$1,600 was erected that year and was dedicated by CO. J. 
Larson, Presiding Elder. This church has a present mem- 
bership of 32 persons. 

Names of Pastors—O. Heggen, O. O. Twede, C. L. 


’ Larson. 


BALLARD 


Our work was begun here by Rev. C. N. Hauge. A class 
of six members was organized June 11th, 1899. The place 
is a part of the Seattle charge. A Ladies Aid Society was 
organized. They bought a lot, 50x100 feet, on the corner 
of State and Main Streets for which they paid $120. 

Nov. 1st, 1901, the First Norwegian-Danish M. E. 
church was organiezd by the pastor, C. A. Petersen, and the 
Presiding Elder, C. L. Hansen. Seventeen persons united 
with the church at that time and the following officers were 
elected: Geo. Seterlee, class leader and trustee. M. Jacob- 
sen, C. Johnson, Geo. Jacobsen, Juleus Jacobsen, trustees. 
Mrs. Geo. Jacobsen, Mrs. Geo. Seterlee, Mrs. E. Nelsen, Mrs. 
J. Jacobsen, P. M. Hyldahl, Oluf Wiggen, stewards. Ladies’ 
Aid Society—Mrs. Jacobsen, president; Mrs. Nelsen, secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. Jacobsen, treasurer. A. Anderson, Sunday 
school superintendent. 

At this meeting it was decided to build a church and a 
subscription was taken for that purpose. June Ist, 1902, - 
the edifice was dedicated by the Presiding Elder, C. L. Han- 
sen, assisted by the pastor, O. A. Petersen. A. J. J oslyn, 
pastor of the English-speaking M. E. church, and A. N. 
Raven, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Ballard were 
present. This is a fine property and is worth over $2,000. 
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It is estimated that nearly half of the population of 
Ballard is Scandinavian. Assuming that this estimate is 
correct, the outlook for this church is hopeful and the oppor- 
tunity for earnest effort for their salvation is apparent. 

At the Conference of 1902 Ballard was made an inde- 
pendent charge, and E. L. Nanthrup was appointed to the 
pastorate. 


GERMAN M. E. CHURCH WORK IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The German work of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in the Pacific Northwest was begun by Rev. Frederick Bonn. 
He reached Portland 
Aug. 6th, 1880, and on 
the third Sabbath in 
that month he com- 
menced services in the 
German language in 
what was then known 
as the old Methodist 
Academy Building, cor- 
ner Jefferson and Sev- 
enth Streets. 

The church in Port- 
land was built in 1892, 
under the leadership of 
the pastor, G. J. 
Schultz. It was dedicat- 
ed that year by Rev. C. 
©. Stratton. The lot, 
50x109, is situated on FREDERICK BONN 
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the corner of 15th and Hoyt Street. Four thousand and 
twenty dollars were paid for it. 

The following Brethren have served the charge as pas- 
tors in the order named: F. Bonn, A. Klippel, J. Sinclair, 
G. Hartung, A. Hager, G. J. Schultz, J. C. Bauer, J. C. 
Jahn, Carl Jans, F. H. Luecke. 


The Puget Sound circuit, which embraced Seattle and 
Tacoma, was organized Dec. 1st, 1882, at a meeting called 
for that purpose at the 
residence of A. Atwood 
in Seattle, who presid- 
ed. W. S. Harrington 
lead in prayer. Louisa 
M. Bonn was appointed 
secretary. F. Bonn, 
preacher in charge, rep- 
resented the work. <A 
Quarterly Conference 
was held and the fol- 
lowing officers were 
elected: Stewards—Au- 
gust Wahlbush, Louisa 
M. Bonn. Trustees— 
F. Bonn, Mrs. Wahl 
bush, H. Kellogg. CARL JANS 





Services were held first in Yesler Hall, corner Cherry 
Street and First Avenue, and afterward in the Swedish M. 
E. church. A lot, 60x120, on Fourth Street, between Pike 
and Union Streets, was purchased for $2,000. In 1890 
this property was sold for $6,000, and a lot was bought on 
the corner of Stewart and Howard Streets, for which $2,000 
were paid. A church and parsonage were built thereon, the 
dedication of which occurred May 25th, 1890. The dedi- 
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catory service was in charge of the Presiding Elder, G. 
Hartung. 

Names of Pastors—F. Bonn, 1882-3-4; J. Braeuer, ’85- 
6-7-8; A. L. Roeneke, ’89-90; C. A. Priesing, ’91-2; J. 
Hepp, ’93-4; J. G. Moehring, ’95-6-7; Hans Hanson, ’98; 
J. Schwiertlich, *99-1900; J. Hepp, 1901-2. 

Official Members.—D. Backenhas, G. J. Roenig, W. T. 
Urban, A. Matmiller, R. Hasse, F. Green. 


TACOMA 


-F. Bonn preached his first sermon in Tacoma in the Ger- 
man language, Oct. 7th, 1882. 

The first Quarterly Conference was held July 25th, 
1883. The preacher in charge presided. The following 
officers were elected: Stewards—I’. Oswald, C. Hoppe, W. 
Hoppe. 

About this time a church property was secured on D 
Street, near Thirteenth. This was sold a short time there- 
after and lots were bought on I Street, near Twenty-eighth, 
and a parsonage built thereon with a hall in the second 
story for church purposes. This location was not satisfac- 
tory and the property was sold and a third location was se- 
lected on the corner of I and Twenty-fifth Streets. Two 
hundred dollars were paid for the lot. A church was erected 
thereon in 1891 and was dedicated in August of that year 
by the Presiding Elder, G. Hartung. In the afternoon of 
the day of dedication, W. B. McMillin, pastor of Central M. 
E. church, preached, and Geo. C. Wilding, pasto~ of First 
church, raised $600 toward building a parsonage. 

The trustees of the German M. E. church in Portland 
gave to the trustees of the German church at Tacoma the 
benefit of a loan of $400, without interest, for several years, 
to assist them in building their church. 

During the years of Brother Bonn’s labors in Seattle 
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and Tacoma the pulpit 
in Portland was filled 
by Rev. Adam Klippel, 
business manager of 
the Pacific Christian 
Advocate. He was con- 
nected with the Advo- 
cate ten years. German 
Methodism in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has 
been greatly benefited 
by the faithful labors 
of this veteran of the 
cross. He was a dele- 
gate to the General 
Conference of 1872. 
Official Members—- 


JOSEPH HEPP 


1900; F. H. Michell, 1901. 








ADAM KLIPPEL 

C. Schlandt, H. Spren- 
ger, P. Hansen, Wm. 
Poser, F. Baumann, P. 
Wagner, C. E. Yest- 
mann. 

This church was sepa- 
rated from Seattle and 
became an independent 
charge in 1887. 

Names of Pastors— 
H. Hanson, 1887-8; C. 
A. Priesing, ’89-90; 
Jos. Hepp, 791-2; H. 
Hanson, 1893; J. G. 
John, 94-5; G. A, 
John, 796; Carl Jans, 
°97-8-9; J. W. Roeder, 
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’ FAIRHAVEN 


A church was erected in this place in 1890 under the 
pastorate of H. Hansen. 


SNOHOMISH 


A church was erected here in 1892 under the leadership 
ot the pastor, C. A. Priesing. These churches were closed 
for some time and no pastors were sent to them. When the 
times improved and the people in large numbers began to 
come in, the appointment was renewed. The circuit em- 
braces Fairhaven, Snohomish and Everett. The latter place 
has recently been added. Lots have been secured upon which 
it is intended to build a church in the near future. J. 
Schwiertlich is the present pastor. 

The German work connected with the Oregon Confer- 
ence was organized into a mission by Bishop Bowman. The 
first meeting was held in Portland, Sept. 12th, 1889. F. W. 
Buchholz was elected secretary. The second annual meeting 
was held in Tacoma beginning September, 1890. Bishop 
Newman presided; G. J. Schultz was elected secretary. The 
meeting of 1891 was held in Seattle, commencing Sept. 9th. 
Bishop Fitzgerald presided. 

Sept. 1st, 1892, the official relation hitherto sustained to 
the Oregon Conference was broken off and “The Northern 
Pacific German Mission Conference” was organized. Bishop 
Walden presided. The session was held in Portland. 

In 1894 the Conference met in Tacoma, Sept. 12th. 
Bishop Joyce presided; M. A. Dehuff was elected secretary. 
Sept. 29th, 1898, the session was again held in Tacoma. 
Bishop McCabe presided. 
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H. F. Lange is the present Presiding Elder who has the 
oversight of the German work in the Puget Sound country. 

The states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho are em- 
braced in this Conference. Our German Brethren have a 
good opportunity to spread themselves without going away 
from home. 





THE WOTSIAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal church was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
June, 1880. It was incorporated under the laws of that 
state in 1884. 

The Deaconess department of the society’s work was 
begun in 1888. The first president of the society was Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes; the second was Mrs. John Davis; the 
third Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, who still occupies that position. 
The object of the society is to organize, unify and enlist the 
sympathy and effort of Christian women and benevolently 
disposed people in behalf of the needy and destitute women 
and children of all sections of our country without distinc- 
tion of race, and to co-operate with other societies of the 
church in missionary work. 

The organization embraces 89 annual conferences, 2,500 
auxiliary societies, 59,000 adult members and 13,500 chil- 
dren. ‘The membership is increasing and the sphere of the 
society’s labors and usefulness is being constantly enlarged. 
The administration of the affairs of the organization is vested 
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in a General Board of Managers, who meet annually. They 
define the lines of work, organize missions, appropriate the 
funds of the society, secure necessary legislation and elect 
the Board of Trustees, Editors, Bureau Secretaries and 
Standing Committees. The field of the society’s activity em- 
braces all parts of our beloved country and so far as the 
funds will permit, missionary work is carried on among the 
neglected populations. 

Industrial and moral instruction are prominent features 
of the work in the schools of the south, both among the white 
and the colored people, also among the Spanish-Americans 
in New Mexico and California, among the Indians in the 
western states and Alaska. 

The society provides for Orphanages, Hospitals and Med- 
ical missions, Deaconess’ homes and training schools and co- 
operates with pastors and churches in mission work in desti- 
tute communities. It has in its service 420 missionaries 
and deaconesses. Fifty-five are employed in the south, forty 
in the west, twenty-six in city missions and orphanages and 
three hundred in homes and hospitals situated in different 
parts of the country. | 

The administrative work of the society is subdivided into 
bureaus by the Board of General Managers. The bureau 
for deaconesses has under its care all the deaconess work of 
the society. 

The bureau for mission supplies provides for the collec- 
tion and distribution of clothing, literature and such articles 
as will be helpful to pastors and missionaries in their work. 
Thus help has come to many destitute homes on the fron- 
tier and the hearts of the pastors and their families have been 
made glad by additions to their scanty wardrobes and larders. 

The bureau for young people seeks to enlist the young 
womanhood and manhood of the church in organized effort 
for the accomplishment of good. The bureau of beneficence, 
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labors to promote systematic and liberal giving by the pre- 
paration and circulation of literature bearing upon the sub- 
ject and by the employment of such means as in the judg- 
ment of the general managers will best secure this result. 

The society has property in different parts of the coun- 
try, the estimated value of which is $736,152. It consists 
in real estate, furnishings and endowments. It embraces 
homes and schools of an industrial character, mission homes 
and schools, immigrant homes, children’s homes, city mis-_ 
sions, training schools for missionaries and deaconesses. 
deaconess’ homes and rest homes for missionaries and deacon- 
esses. The society publishes a large amount of literature on 
the different lines of work it has established. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing a 
grand work for God and humanity. The help they deserve 
and should receive would be large, if it was commensurate 
with the magnitude and grandeur of their work and the good 
they accomplish. 

‘In the twenty years of its history the society has received 
$2,782,773. This amount, less the sums represented in the 
_ property and the endowments of the organization, has been 
distributed along all the lines of work that the society has 
organized in different parts of the country. The volume of 
the receipts is increasing every year. 

At the session of the Puget Sound Conference, held in 
Olympia, September, 1887, a meeting in the interest of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, was held and was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Col. Charles Springer, a representative of 
the parent society. A conference auxiliary was organized 
and the following officers were chosen: Mrs. John Flinn, 
President; Mrs. R. H. Massey, Mrs. M. J. Byles, Mrs. M. 
J. Chamberlain and Mrs. Susan Eva, Vice Presidents and 
Managers; Mrs. N. §. Hanson, recording secretary; Mrs. 
D. G. LeSourd corresponding secretary; Mrs. H. D. Brown, 
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Treasurer. A collection of $2.60 was taken, and thirty 
subscribers were obtained for ‘““Home Missions,” the organ 
of the society. 

At the Conference of 1888, held in Seattle, the anni- 

versary meeting of the society was addressed by Rev. John 
D. Knox, of Kansas, and John H. Carr, a returned mis- 
sionary from Unga Island, Alaska. His address awakened 
much interest. A collection of $10 was taken, and a life 
membership of $20 was received. A friend gave $40 to 
assist In maintaining a mission for women and girls at 
Castle Garden, New York. The Conference collections 
of that year for this work amounted to $74, which, with the 
special offerings made at the Conference anniversary, aggre- 
gated $169. 
. At the Conference of 1892, held in Puyallup, there was 
_ a revision of the list of Conference officers: President, Mrs. 
Eliza C. Sulliger; Vice President, Mrs. Cora A. McDer- 
moth; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Alice Carroll; Rec- 
ording Secretary, Mrs. Ida Massey; Treasurer, Miss K. M. 
Williston. Collections in behalf of the work of the society 
have been reported every year from the territory embraced in 
the Puget Sound Conference, beginning with the first ses- 
sion, in 1884. That year the amount was $11.50. In 1892 
the records show the receipts to have been $108; in 1901, 
$1,216 was paid into the society’s treasury. A great in- 
crease, but with the enlarged membership embraced in the 
Methodism of the Puget Sound Conference, and the increas- 
ing needs of the society in extending and strengthening its 
work, the figures of 1901 should be largely increased. 

The Conference officers at this date are: President, same 
as 1892; Vice President, Mrs. J. W. Kern; Corresponding 
Secretary, same as 1892; Recording Secretary, Mrs. M. A. 
Edwards, Treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Jones; Conference Or- 
ganizer, Miss Carrie Barge. 








———— 
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President and Mrs. R. B. Hayes visited the Pacific 
Coast in 1880. They spent two Sabbaths in Western Wash- 
ington and attended church in Vancouver and in Olympia. 
The steamer Geo. E. Starr was chartered for the use of the 
presidential party on Puget Sound. Under the guidance of 
the governor of the territory, Hon. Elisha P. Ferry, they 
visited various points on these inland seas, and had a very en- 
jeyable time. Mrs. Hayes inquired about the work of Meth- 
odism in the Pacific Coast country, in the interest of the 


Woman’s Home Missionary Society, of which she was the 
chief officer. 


WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The first auxiliary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society on the Pacific Coast was organized within the bounds 
of the Pnget Sound Conference, in the spring of 1882, by 
Mrs. W. S. Harrington, wife of the pastor of First church, 
Seattle. The funds collected were sent to the Northwestern 
branch. Upon the removal of Sister H. from the charge 
the society declined, but was reorganized by Mrs. Mary C. 
Ninde, Corresponding Secretary of the Minneapolis branch, 
who visited the North Pacific Coast Conferences in the fall 
of 1886, these Conferences being embraced in the territory 
of the Minneapolis branch. She also organized a society 
in First church, Tacoma, and appointed Mrs. Nellie S. Han- 
son, wife of the pastor of First church, Seattle, as Confer- 
ence Secretary. The following is a verbatim copy of Mrs. 
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Hanson’s first annual report: “No. of auxiliaries, 1; 
amount of money raised, $37.50. I trust that the coming 
year we may have a better showing. Yours in the work, 
Nellie S. Hanson, Conference Secretary Puget Sound.” 

At the Conference of 1887 in Olympia, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of this Conference held its first 
anniversary. Mrs. Col. Springer, of Iowa, visited the upper 
Pacific Coast in the interest of the society. She made the 
address for both the Foreign and Home missionary Soci- 
eties, they having united in the same meeting. 

At the Conference of 1888, in Seattle, the second anni- 
versary of these societies was held jointly. Much interest 
was manifested. The report of this year showed two auxili- 
aries, sixty members, and $130 sent to the branch treasurer. 
During the years of 1888 and 1889 auxiliaries were organ- 
ized at Olympia, Vancouver, Centralia and Chehalis. 

At the Conference session of 1889, at Vancouver, R. C. 
Houghton, D. D., of Grace church, Portland, gave the ad- 
dress! This year the Conference Secretary reported six 
auxiliaries, 172 members, and $328 sent to the branch 
treasurer. 

In 1890 Mrs. Hanson went out over the Oonference 
and organized many new societies. She was encouraged in 
this work by Mrs. M. C. Wire, of the Oregon Conference. 
She was assisted in this Conference by Mrs. Maggie D. 
Brown, wife of H. D. Brown, Presiding Elder of the Olym- 
pia district. Sister Brown went with her husband to dif- 
ferent points on the district, and spoke eloquently and 
effectively in the interest of the society. 

At a meeting held in First church, Tacoma, in 1890, 
in the interest of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
a paper prepared by Mrs. Brown was read by Mrs. Laura 
Moore, wife of Samuel Moore, Presiding Elder of the Ta- 
coma district. It contains many facts relating to this so- 
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ciety, and we quote the following from it: “The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was organized March 22d, 1869, 
in Tremont M. E. church, Boston, Mass., for the purpose 
of sending the gospel of Christ to the women of heathen 
lands. The thoughts that culminated in the beginning of 
this work originated in the minds of the missionaries sent 
to the foreign fields by the parent missionary society. They 
were unable to gain access to the dark homes of the heathen 
people. This organization was regarded as a necessity in 
bearing the light of the gospel to the women of pagan lands. 
The first women sent out were Miss Isabella Thoburn, of 
Ohio, and Miss Clara Swane, of New York. They sailed for 
India November 3d, 1869. The first year the society raised 
$4,500 with which to prosecute its work. In the year 1900 
it raised $414,531. The work has greatly enlarged and em- 
braces many countries, viz.: Japan, Korea, China, India, 
Bulgaria, Italy, South America and Mexico. We have 
10,000 girls in Christian schools in India. Orphanages, 
schools, medical colleges and deaconess’ homes are being 
established in all lands. The educational, the medical and 
the religious work of the society has been very successful. 
The publication department has been a great power for good. 
The Heathen Woman’s Friend serves as a medium of com- 
munication between our missionaries and the society. It 
has a circulation of 20,000. Our miscellaneous literature 
consists of annual reports, leaflets, appeals, monthly studies, 
children’s paper and biographical sketches. Over 2,500,000 
papers have been distributed. 

One of the dark phases of pagan life which this society 
is seeking to change is this: In India there are 20,000,000 
of widows, whose existence, under present conditions, is a 
curse to themselves and to others. They are only tolerated, 
never loved. The widow is a menial, a slave, an outcast. 
To father and mother, to sisters and brothers, she is an 
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object of loathsomeness. Her hair is shorn from her head; 
she can never associate with former friends. Disgrace, soli- 
tude, despair and a sorrow worse than death are her life-long 
inheritance. She must never again sleep on a couch or a 
cot, but always on a mat on the floor; she must never eat but 
one meal a day, and that of unsavory food, such as the dogs, 
if well fed, would often refuse. No tongue or pen can de- 
scribe her misery. She drinks to its dregs the bitter cup of 
a soulless heathenism. ‘There are over 80,000 child widows 
in India of three years of age and under, and many times 
that number of thousands from three to twelve years of age. 
Without Christ their condition is hopeless. - Christian 
women, let us pray and give, and give and pray, and help to 
rescue them from the curse of sin and degradation and super- 
stition that has fallen like a shadow of death upon them. 
They are our sisters, they are reaching out their hands and 
crying to us from beyond the seas to come and help them. 
Can we who share in the protection and affection of hus- 
bands, brothers, fathers and sons, hear the plaintive wail 
that reaches us from these sad hearts, from these friendless 
and homeless souls as they sit in the shadow of a living 
death, and fail to respond to the call ?” 

An excellent paper was read by Mrs. Joseph Burroughs, 
entitled “The Personal Benefits of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society.” At the close of the address twenty 
women joined the society. At the close of this Conference 
year $535 were reported as having been raised, and several 
auxiliaries had been organized during the year. 

In 1891 Rev. C. R. Thoburn gave several addresses in 
different parts of the Conference in the interest of the so- 
ciety. This year Miss Clara W. Cushman, the first re- 
turned missionary of the society, visited many of the 
churches and represented her work. The report for the 
year shows twenty-one auxiliaries and $842 collections. 
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In 1892 this Conference was visited by Dr. and Mrs. 
Barker, of India, on their way to the General Conference ; 
also by Bishop and Mrs. Thoburn. Their presence and their 
words of cheer greatly strengthened the work of the society. 

In 1883, upon request of the secretaries of the Columbia 
River, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Puget Sound Confer- 
ences, this territory was set apart by the General Executive 
Committee to form a new branch to be known as the Co- 
lumbia River Branch, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 
Rev. Mrs. Charles Locke was made president, Rev. Mrs. 
M. C. Wire, corresponding secretary. The organization 
was effected in Portland, December 7th, 1892. 

In the fall of 1896 the faithful secretary, Rev. Mrs. A. 
J. Hanson, removed from this Conference and the society 
suffered the loss of one of its first and most efficient helpers. 
Mrs. I. G. Whitfield, wife of Dr. W. Whitfield, Presiding 
Elder of the Seattle district, was appointed to the place 
made vacant by the retirement of Mrs. Hanson. The new 
sercetary, with the assistance of the district officers, has 
moved steadily forward with the work of the society, which 
has a membership of 625. One thousand two hundred dol- 
lars was raised last year; this year they hope to raise $1,500. 

Miss Lilly has been sent out by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society from this Conference. She is located 
in Singapore, and is supported by the Columbia River 
branch. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK OF METHODISI 
ON PUGET SOUND | 





The educational work of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in the Pacific Northwest was begun in the pioneer days. The 
Willamette University, at Salem, Ore., is the oldest and has 


en 
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been one of the most useful institutions of learning on the 
Coast. It was begun as a school of acadamic grade, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 1835. 
Oyrus Shepard was the first teacher. In 1850, under the 
presidency of Rev. F. S. Hoyt, it assumed the responsi- 
bilities of the college grade, and in 1853 it was chartered 
as a university. Several schools of academic grade were 
established in Oregon—one in Portland, and others further 
south—in the early 50’s. In 1856 “‘The Puget Sound Wes- 
leyan Institute’ was founded, in Olympia. Rev. Isaac 
Dillon was its first principal. In 1867 a school was estab- 
lished in Vancouver. 

Since the periods named several attempts have been 
made to establish institutions of a similar grade, under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church. These efforts 
have not been as successful as might be desired. The public 
schools of today have supplanted the academy of the pioneer 
days. They are supported by the revenues of the state. Our 
schools are necessarily brought into competition with them, 
and in the absence of liberal endowments we are obliged 
to depend on tuition fees in order to establish and maintain 
our educational work. It is possible that in the coming years 
the state, as the conservator of higher education, through the 
medium of the state university, will encourage the churches 
and religious bodies to assist in providing for the home life 
and the religious education of the students, not by any 
allowance of funds for their maintenance (this should be 
avoided (but by such statutory provisions as would recognize, 
strengthen and safeguard their interests. Thus, primary 
work, dormitories and departments for Biblical study and 
research could be provided in such proximity to the uni- 
versity as to make its extensive and well-appointed facili- 
ties available. This would bring the faculty and the 
students into closer touch with helpful religious influences 
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and associations, and also bring to the university a health- 
ful moral atmosphere and a better religious tone than would 
otherwise be possible. No system of education is complete 
that trains the head and neglects the heart; that develops 
the mind but ignores the importance of inculcating moral 
precepts that shall be interwoven in the inner life and char- 
acter of the young manhood and womanhood of the country. 
Knowledge under the control of influences that are ennobling 
and divine, is a power for good the benefits of which are 
inestimable. Knowledge without moral incentives and re- 
straints is a power for evil that is immeasurable. The lia- 
bility of the educational institutions of the state, to be in- 
fluenced by the manipulations of partisan politics, might 
endanger the success of the affiliation herein referred to. It 
is not improbable also that work of this kind might not 
only meet with a lack of co-operation from this source, but 
with an antagonism that would be disastrous. 

The suggestion that culminated in the founding of the 
Puget Sound University was made by Bishop C. H. Fowler, 
who presided at the first session of the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence, in 1884. He was earnest and enthusiastic in his advo- 
eacy of the importance of establishing a school of university 
grade within the bounds of the Conference. His suggestion 
came before the Conference Committee on Education. The 
personnel of this committee was as follows: Revs. J. F. 
Devore, Isaac Dillon and J. N. Denison. In their report 
they indorsed the movement. They were instructed to hold 
the matter in hand and secure the incorporation of an insti- 
tution of this kind. The name “The Puget Sound Univer- 
sity,” was suggested by Rev. D. G. LeSourd. But little was 
accomplished in the interim. 

At the Conference of 1885 a number of aspirants ap- 
peared for the location of the proposed institution, but no 
selection was made because of the uncertainty as to the 
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relative value of the offers made. A committee was appointed 
to consider the different propositions, and at the Conference 
of 1886 the offer made by Port Townsend, through the 
Board of Trade of that city, was accepted. The bonus was 
to embrace lands and money, the aggregate value of which 
was $50,000, and conveyance of the same was to be made 
to the trustees within ninety days after the acceptance of 
the offer. A commission was appointed to examine and 
estimate the value of the bonus and give an opinion as to 
the fulfillment of the contract. 

At the Conference of 1887 the Committee on Education 
reported that, in their judgment, the terms of the contract 
had not been fulfilled. No recommendation accompanied 
the report. The Conference, however, by a majority vote, 
decided that the terms of the contract had not been complied 
with. At the suggestion of Bishop Foster a commission was 
appointed, consisting of Bishops Fowler, Foss and Warren, 
and four members of the Conference, viz.: Revs. J. F. 
Devore, D. G. LeSourd, Isaac Dillon and F. W. Loy, with 
instrutcions to secure the best location possible, and to ac- 
cept the most favorable offer made. Bids were advertised 
for by the commission, but Port Townsend and Tacoma were 
the only competitors. Port Townsend asked for the award 
on the ground of its previous offer. Tacoma offered $25,000 
in cash and $75,000 in real estate. The commission accepted 
the offer made by Tacoma. A large brick building of fine 
architectural design and appearance was erected on the cor- 
ner of Twenty-first and I Streets, in 1890, and September 
15th of that year “The Puget Sound University” opened its 
doors with a large attendance and much hope of success. It 
was found soon after that the title to much of this real 
estate would be contested in the courts, and the trustees 
were unable to dispose of it or to use it in any way to the 
advantage of the university. The wave of financial depres- 
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sion that paralyzed the industries of the country and wrecked 
the fortunes of multitudes, followed. The building was sold 
to meet the obligations incurred in its erection. The second 
year the school opened in the Ouimette building, corner of 
Yakima Avenue and Tenth Street. 

During the spring and summer of 1898, plans were 
inaugurated by some of the leading educators of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church in the Pacific Northwest to consoli- 
date the educational interests of Methodism in Oregon and 
Washington. A commission was appointed for this purpose. 
Their efforts for consolidation failed. Immediately there- 
after, as a matter of self-preservation, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Puget Sound University was incorporated, and 
in the fall of 1900 they purchased the Palmer House, on 
the corner of Ninth and G Streets, Tacoma, and opened it 
for educational work. The purchase price was $5,300. The 
present value is $10,000. The property originally cost 
$9,000. They immediately placed the building at the dis- 
posal of the trustees, to be used for educational purposes 
Two thousand dollars has been paid. They will complete 
the payment and devote their energies thereafter to raising 
an endowment fund. ‘They have already accomplished much 
——more than was believed to be possible when they entered 
upon their self-imposed task. Their success deserves the 
special recognition and grateful appreciation of Methodism 
and of the friends of education here and everywhere. 

At the present time the school is operated on a cash 
basis. No debts are incurred. The attendance is good. 
They have a well-appointed laboratory in the department 
of physics and chemistry. The religious tone of the school 
has always been excellent. A constant revival spirit has 
prevailed, and most of the students have gone to their homes 
at the end of the school year, Christian young men and 
women. Christian instructors, thoroughly imbued with 
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the Christ-like spirit, have been in charge of the various 
departments. The religious character of the work done is 
indicated in the fact that a large number of young men have 
gone out from this school and entered the ministry. They 
are rendering efficient service to the cause of God and 
Methodism. Some of them were converted during the time 
of their student life in the university. God grant that this 
school may never become an ecclesiastical graveyard, where 
an emasculated theology is taught from which young men go 
forth to preach to the people, whose teachings and utter- 
ances have in them the chill of a moral death. Rather let 
them be the heralds of a salvation the warmth, the joy, the 
heayen-born enthusiasm of which inspires, cheers, blesses and 
saves to the uttermost. <A fact that attests the merit and up- 
to-date literary character of the school is that the standard 
of efficiency conforms to the requirement of the University 
Senate of the Methodist Episcopal church. Students and 
others coming from and going to the East, some of them to 
enter universities as teachers or students, have found that 
the class work done and course pursued in the Puget Sound 
Tniyersity is equal to, and in some cases superior to, the best 
work done in other institutions in the same grade and along 
similar lines of study. Many of the teachers in the public 
schools of Tacoma and other points in this state are gradu- 
ates of the Puget Sound University, and the record they 
make (as compared with that of the graduates of other 
schools) is alike creditable to them and to the school from 
which they received their Alma-Mater. 

The members and friends of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in the territory embraced in the Puget Sound Con- 
ference owe it to themselves and their chcildren, to God 
and to Methodism, to rally to the support of this school with 
a devotion and enthusiasm that will secure for it large suc- 
cess, to the end that their children and others shall not only 
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have the facilities to acquire the educational equipment they 
need to qualify them for the largest usefulness, but also to 
fortify them against error and skeptical interpretation of 
Bible truth, that they may be established in every good word 
and work, and with hearts aglow with love to God and hu- 
manity, go out from this institution to live more useful and 
happy lives for having availed themselves of its advantages. 

The names of trustees who have faithfully discharged 
their duty and who, from the beginning, have made many 
gifts and sacrifices in 
behalf of the Puget 
Sound University, are: 
Messrs. I. A. Towne, 
C. D. Barlow, W. J. 
Morphy, Judge Carroll, 
Revs. D. G. LeSourd, 
T. J. Massey, H. Wil- 
liston, 8. S. Sulliger, 
W. Whitfield, H. D. 
Brown, J. E. Williams 
and C. S. Revelle. 

The names of the 
Alumni who have so 
successfully managed 
the purchase of the 
property herein referred 
to, are: Revs. F. A. La 
Violette and George PROFESSOR C. 0. BOYER 
Arney, and Profs. C. O. Boyer, O. ©. Whitney, B. D. Brown 
and W. T. Grass. Prof. Boyer has done heroic service in 
behalf of the school. Dean Palmer has also served the Uni- 
versity faithfully and well. 

The following persons have acted as presidents: F. B. 
Cherrington, D. D., 1890 to 1892; ©. R. Thoburn, D. DE 
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1893 to 1898; Wilmot Whitfield, D. D., 1899 to 1901; 
Prof. C. O. Boyer, 1902. 





THE PACIFIC CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


_ The pioneer Methodists of the Pacific Northwest were not 
only men of heroic mold, in braving dangers and overcom- 
ing difficulties, but they possessed in a marked degree the 
elements of Christian statesmanship. They foresaw the 
necessity for the establishment of a weekly religious paper 
that should be outskopen in its condemnation of wrong and 
vigorous and effective in upholding the right: That should 
go as a messenger of light into the homes of the people, to 
instruct, comfort and help them in their struggles and to 
strengthen them in every good purpose and work. 

At the Conference of 1854 it was decided to enter upon 
the publication of a religious journal. This was the first 
authoritative action had in regard to this important matter. 
The child was named before it was born. To Rev. John 
Wesley Miller, one of the pioneer preachers of the Oregon 
Conference, belongs the honor of suggesting the name of this 
new addition to the Advocate famliy. Several names were 
proposed, but none were adopted. Brother Miller sent up 
this name on a slip of paper, and Wm. Roberts, the chair- 
man, said, after reading it: “I like this name.” The mo- 
tion for adoption was carried unanimously. The name, “The 
Pacifie Christian Advocate,” must have been an inspiration. 
It is a remarkably good fit. Dr. Thomas H. Pearne was its 
first editor. He has a communication in the issue of this 
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paper, dated September 4th, 1895. He shall speak for 
himself: “After repeated talks on the urgent need for a 
religious paper as the organ of Oregon Methodism, it was 
determined to organize a joint stock company to establish and 
issue a religious weekly in Oregon. It was estimated to cost 
some $3,000 or $4,000 to purchase an office outfit and a six 
months’ supply of paper. Articles of agreement were pre- 
pared. George and Alexander Abernethy, James R. Robb, 
Burr, Holman, and Revs. Kingsley, Roberts, Waller, Wilbur 
Parish, Pearne, Miller, Hines and perhaps one or two others, 
subscribed the necessary amount. I wrote to Francis Hull, 
a relative of mine, who was then the publisher and proprie- 
tor of the ““New York Commercial Advertiser,” to purchase 
and forward to us the necessary outfit, remitting to him 
the funds required. They were nearly six months in coming 
around Cape Horn to Oregon. 

We had considerable study and care in agreeing upon 
a name for the paper. The Methodists of California had 
already projected and started a paper called the “California 
Advocate.” The California Congregationalists were issuing 
“The Pacific,” and the Southern Methodists of California 
had started a paper called, as I now remember, rather indis- 
tinetly, “The Pacific Methodist.” The Oregon Christian 
Advocate” was suggested, but rejected as being too local. 
The “North Pacific Herald” was rejected as being too long. 
At last “The Pacific Christian Advocate” was suggested and 
adopted. 

The paper was first published in Salem. The date of the 
first issue was September 5th, 1855. The building selected 
was small, inconvenient and unsuitable. It was an humble, 
unostentatious beginning. After a few months the paper was 
removed to Portland. The first number was badly printed. 
Its general appearance was unpleasant and unsatisfactory. 
The defects were early remedied and soon forgotten, 
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The circulation of the Pacific Christian Advocate was 
at first rather small, but it increased until in the first year 
ii had reached eighteen hundred or two thousand copies. The 
expenses of publishing the paper were so large, and its income 
so limited, that we were compelled to use the strictest econ- 
omy. ‘The editor’s salary for several years was $700 a year. 
For this small sum he was obliged to do the labor of two 
or three persons. He kept all the books for subscriptions 
and advertising. He mailed all the papers, attended to the 
correspondence, collected the accounts and paid the expenses 
of the publication. He was publisher, proof reader, editor 
and chore-boy. It was often impossible to meet current ex- 
penses without borrowing money. The joint stock company 
fell through because of the non-payment of subscriptions. 
I was soon the sole proprietor of the plant which had cost 
$3,500. 

In 1856 I was a delegate to the General Conference in 
Indianapolis. The Conference bought the plant and in- 
structed the New York agents to continue the publication. 
I was elected editor and re-elected in 1860, and in 1864 de- 
clined to serve longer. 

The paper has fulfilled a high and important mission. 
When the constitution of the state was formed and adopted, 
the paper made itself felt in favor of Oregon as a free state. 
There was a strong effort made to adopt a slavery clause. A 
large part of the population of Oregon being emigrants from 
slave-holding states rendered it strongly probable that a slay- 
ery schedule would be adopted. The paper advocated a free 
state, and it opposed other objectionable featureg during 
the formation of the constitution. Then, when secession was 
rife, and the Breckenridge and Lane factions of the Demo- 
cratic party tried to swing California and Oregon into the 
secession movement the editor of the “Pacific Christian Ad- 
vocate” rung the bell long and loudly for the Union cause 
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and against secession, adding to his editorials in this behalf 
his personal influence in the pulpit and on the rostrum for 
the Union. The paper has been an important factor in pro- 
moting the growth, stability and usefulness of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. It 
has more than repaid:all it has cost in conserving the cause 
of truth and righteousness.” 

Through its entire history the paper has had a struggle to 
maintain its existence. Between the years of 1879 to 1883 
the writer was brought into close official relation to the man- 
agement. The receipts from all sources were not always suffi- 
cient to meet current expenses. Borrowing was resorted to in 
order to keep up the issue of the paperand satisfy the demands 
of creditors. During the period referred to a crisis came 
in the history of the paper. Vigorous and immediate action 
was necessary to relieve it from pressing embarrassments. 
Certificates of stock were issued, each share representing 
$25. Some of the subscriptions were paid in full at the time, 
others being paid in installments as per notice of assessment. 

Soon thereafter Dr. H. K. Hines was elected to the edi- 
torship. His long and extensive personal acquaintance with 
the people of the Northwest, together with renewed effort to: 
extend the circulation of the paper brought a measure of 
relief. Revs. A. Laubach, Adam Klippel and A. J. Hanson 
rendered valuable service through several decades in the 
office management. At this date, February, 1902, the con- 
dition of and the outlook for “The Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate” was never better. It should be in the homes of all our 
people. Their relationship to Methodism demands their 
loyalty to the paper that represents the church to which they 
belong, and the interests of the work to which they owe relig- 
ious fealty. 

In the first year of its history the paper had about eigh- 
teen hundred subscribers. It now has three thousand four 
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hundred. The price then was $5. Now it is $1.50 per 
annum. Its circulation should be increased sufficiently to 
~ place it on a self-supporting basis. The financial help given 
bitherto by the action of the General Conference is not likely 
to be continued indefinitely. The Methodism of the North- 
west should rally with united and determined effort to place 
the Pacific Christian Advocate in the front rank of success- 
ful religious journalism throughout its patronizing ter- 
ritory. 

Rey. J. H. Wilbur secured, in behalf of the work of 
Methodism in the fall of 1847, a half block of land, 100 by 
200 feet, bounded by Second, Third and Taylor Streets, in 
the city of Portland. The plat embraced four lots. He 
desired to make provision for the erection of a church and 
parsonage and a home for the publishing interests of our 
eburch in this region, and with this object in view it is 
claimed that a memorandum was made to the effect that 
thirty-three and one-third feet of ground should be set apart 
for this purpose, in which the trustees agreed to make the 
proper conveyance and to place the same on record in the 
County Recorder’s office (then Washington County). This 
was not done. The trustees of pioneer days had passed 
’ away and those of the present period did not consider them- 
selves bound by that which (because of neglect) was a verbal 
contract and thus, in the latter part of the 80’s the ground 
on which the building was erected by the friends of the 
Advocate, and occupied as headquarters of the same for many 
years, was sold and the management was obliged to secure 
other quarters. The property was sold for $35,000, $14,000 
of which was put into the erection of Grace, and $1,500 into 
the Clark M. E. churches, in the city of Portland. 


The property should have been held in perpetuity and 
the income from it devoted sacredly to the promotion of the 
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interests of Methodism in the city of Portland and else- 
where in the Oregon Conference. 

The failure to recognize the magnitude and far-reaching 
importance of this or some similar action in the use and 
management of the property of the church in the Pacific 
Northwest has been an irreparable loss to the cause of God 
and Methodism. 

We give herewith the photographs of the editors of the 
Pacific Christian Advocate, together with their time of serv- 
ice, except in the case of the present editor, whose official 
relation to the paper has not expired. 


- 


THE FREE METHODIST CHURCH 


The work of the Free Methodist church in the Pacific 
Northwest was begun in 1879. Hiram H. Pease secured the 
services of Rev. John Glenn, of the New York Conference, 
who, with the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. Pease, estab- 
lished regular preaching services in Seattle and organized 
a society that year. 

Their first annual Conference on the Coast was held at 
Beaverton, Ore., in 1883. It was known as the Oregon and 
Washington Conference, and embraced the states of Oregon 
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and California, and the territories of Washington and Idaho. 
This territory has been divided and subdivided, and at this 
date, August, 1903, contains five annual Conferences. 

The Puget Sound Conference was organized in 1895. 
Twenty charges are embraced in its jurisdiction, viz.: Ar- 
lington; Ballard; Blaine; Buckley; Centralia; Cle Elum; 
Everett; Ellensburg; Edmonds; Mt. Vernon; Pleasant 
Valley; Roslyn; Seattle—First church, Second church, 
Third church; Snohomish; South Bend; Sunnyside; Ta- 
coma, and Whatcom. . 

The following names indicate the number of members 
cf the Conference, and also its personnel: Alexander Beers, 
Wm. Boddy, W. W. Dexter, George Edwards, James Eva, 
G. W. Esher, Peter Griggs, S. D. Helm, N. E. Hough, S. 
P. Hale, W. W. Loomis, D. E. Lively, T. H. Marsh, Charles 
McKinley, W. A. Meachem, C. E. McReynolds, R. M. Reid, 
Jules Ryff, B. F. Smalley, A. N. West, S. P. Westfield, T. 
Welty. 

In the territory embraced in the Puget Sound Confer- 
ence they have a lay membership of 987, and twenty-three 
Sunday schools, with an enrollment of 113 officers and 
teachers, and 1,228 scholars. 

First church, Seattle, located on the corner of Pine and 
Terry Streets, with the parsonage and property adjoining, 
is valued at $8,000. These facts indicate a remarkable 
growth, and illustrate the importance of enthusiastic and 
consecrated effort in the accomplishment of the Lord’s work. 
They have established an excellent school of academic grade 
in Seattle. The property is valued at $60,000. The present 
brick structure was erected in 1891. An additional build- 
ing of fine architectural design will be erected in the near 
future. They have eight instructors in the different depart- 
ments of the school, and an attendance of 150 scholars. This 
is pre-eminently a Christian school, and while the effort of 
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the management is to secure a high standard of scholarship, 
that shall compare favorably with the best schools of similar 
grade, they also seek to turn the feet of their pupils into the 
pathways that lead God- 
ward. Rev. Alexander 
Beers is the president 
of this school, and also 
pastor of First Church, 
Seattle. 

The Free Methodist 
church in the United 
States has six bishops, 
and over 500 ministers, 
a lay membership of 
32,000, and church 
property valued at $2,- 
000,000. They have six 
seminaries, situated in 
different parts of the 
country, and one school 
of college grade, ALEXANDER BEERS 
located at Greenville, 

Illinois. They have seven mission stations in Africa, six in 
India, two in Japan, one in China and one in South America. 








AFRICAN [1. E. CHURCH 


The work of the A. M. E. church in the Pactfic Northwest 
was begun early in the 80’s. The Puget Sound Conference 
was organized in 1891. The states of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, also British Columbia and Alaska, are embraced 
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in the jurisdiction of this Conference—a large territory. 
They have charges in Portland, Ore., and in Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Spokane, Roslyn, Everett, Franklin and New Castle, in 
the state of Washington. Their work in Seattle was begun 
in 1886 by Rev. S. J. Collins. The first services were held 
in Stewart’s hall, on Madison Street, near Twentieth Ave- 
nue. <A lot 60 by 120 feet, on Jones Street, now Fourteenth 
Avenue, near Madison Street, with a dwelling house on it, 
was purchased in the early 90’s for $2,000. This building 
was enlarged, remodeled and used for church purposes. 


The enlargement of the church and the erection of a par- 
_ soneage on the lot ad- 
joining the church was 
accomplished under the 
pastorate of C. C. Hol- 
ford. The property is 
worth about $5,000. It 
is free from debt, and 
is favorably located. S. 
S. Freeman is the pres- 
ent pastor. The society 
has a membership of 
75; and a good Sunday 
school. The outlook 
for their work in this 
city is hopeful. 

They contemplate the 
erection of a larger and 
better church edifice in 
the near future. Rev. 
George Bailey is the Presiding Elder of their work in the 
Puget Sound country. 











S. S. FREEMAN 


Several annual Conferences have been held in the Pacific 


ad 
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Northwest, under the presidency of Bishops Grant, Gaines, 
Lee and Shaffer. 

The African Methodist Episcopal church was organized 
in 1816, in the city of Philadelphia, by Rev. Richard Allen, 
who was afterward chosen the first bishop of the organiza- 
tion. The first church building among the colored Methodists 
of the United States was erected in 1794, in Philadelphia, 
on the corner of Sixth and Lombard Streets. In 1890 a new 
edifice, costing $65,000, was erected on the spot made sacred 
as the birthplace of the organization. The A. M. E. church 
in the United States has thirteen bishops and 6,179 minis- 
ters, and a lay membership of 698,354. They have sixty- 
one annual Conferences in the United States, and 5,715 
church edifices. They have a large publishing house and 
other connectional interests. They have missions in foreign 
countries, as follows: Cuba, Hayti, San Domingo, Wind- 
ward Islands, British Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. 





ALASKA 


The Czar’s dream of Russian aggrandizement led to the 
discovery of Alaska. Peter the Great had conceived the idea 
of pushing on past Asia and founding a Russian empire in 
the new world. He sent out an exploring expedition under 
Veit Behring, a Danish captain in the Russian service. The 
expedition started in February, 1725. The Behring Sea was 
named in his honor. The commander and many of his men 
lost their lives in their early effort, yet the work was con- . 
tinued by his countrymen and Russian settlements, with trad- 
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ing posts and missions, were established at different points. 
The territory was leased to the Russian Fur Company. In 
{839 the lease was renewed. At the expiration of this lease, 
in 1863, the Russian government was willing to dispose of 
its North American possessions. It is perhaps true that she 
would not have sold to any of the European governments, 
and it is also no doubt a fact that the United States, at that 
time, would not have made the purchase from any country 
in the world other than Russia. Negotiations looking to the 
purchase were begun soon after the expiration of the lease, 
in 1863. The treaty ceding Alaska to the United States was 
made March 30th, 1867, and was ratified by the United 
States Senate May 28th of that year, and on the 18th of 
October Russian-America, as it was then called, was turned | 
over to the United States. 

Cassius M. Clay was the American ambassador to the 
Russian Court at St. Petersburg at that time. He took great 
interest in the negotiations, and gave valuable assistance in 
securing the transfer of Alaska to the United States. 

Gen. Butler, Mr. C. C. Washburn, Gen. Schenck, Gen. 
Shellabarger and other members of Congress opposed the pur- 
chase, and labored diligently to prevent the ratification of 
the treaty. They said it might be proper for the United 
States Government to pay Russia $7,000,000 for her friend- 
ship, but in no case should we take possession of that worth- 
less Arctic region that consisted for the most part of polar 
bears and icebergs. The reader will recall the fact that on 
the oecasion of the Trent incident, referred to elsewhere in 
this book, when war clouds seemed to be gathering between 
this country and Great Britain, a number of Russian war- 
ships suddenly dropped anchor in the harbor of New York. 
Their coming was unheralded. This act of friendship was 
. gratefully appreciated by the American people, and it is 
almost certain that but for this the treaty would not have 
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been ratified by the American Congress. Mr. Sumner, Gen. 
Banks and Thaddeus Stevens championed the purchase, and 
the ratification was due in large part to their efforts. 

The central figure in the Alaska purchase was Hon. 
William H. Seward. He conceived the plan and carried the 
negotiations to a successful culinination, and may with pro- 
priety be called the Father of Alaska. 

At the time of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. ' 
Seward was dangerously wounded. As soon as he could be 
moved he was brought to Cape May. He attended the church 
of which the writer was pastor, in that beautiful city by the 
sea. We rented the church to the Episcopalians for a nine 
o'clock morning service. Mr. Seward attended at that time. 
During the summer we held children’s mass meetings occa- 
sionally on the lawn in front of Congress Hall, on Sunday 
afternoon. Among the distinguished men who attended, 
and most of whom delivered short and interesting addresses, 
as I now recall their names, were Hon. W. H. Seward, Sec- 
retary of State; Hon. B. H. Brewster, at one time Attor- 
ney General of the United States; Senator Alexander Cat- | 
tell, Ex-Governor Pollock, Hon. John Wanamaker, and 
others. Mr. Wanamaker assisted me in arranging the pro- 
gram for these large gatherings. When Mr. Seward was 
present, at his request we sang the long metre Doxology in 
closing. 

In speaking of Alaska, Mr. Seward said: “It is a very 
rich country. Its fish, furs and timber will make it one of 
the great wealth-producing regions of the world. The people 
eall it Seward’s folly, but the time will come when they will 
commend it as a great stroke of statesmanship.” Some time 
thereafter he was asked what he considered the most impor- 
tant act of his life, he replied: “The purchase of Alaska.” 
W. H. Seward was a great statesman, and Alaska is a great 
country. 
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Mr. Sumner made one of the greatest speeches of his life 
in the Congress of the United States, in advocacy of the 





HON. W. H. SEWARD 


purchase of Alaska. He suggested the name Alaska. It is 
a derivation from the Indian word “Alakshak,” and sig-. 
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nifies “Great Country.” Alaska is a wonderland. In winter 

east and north of the Alaskan Mountains it is very cold; in 

summer it is very warm. In the northern part, and within 

the line of the Arctic circle, in summer for a few days there 

is no night; in winter, for a short period there is no day. 

The ice king reigns over the unbroken solitudes of the long’ 
Arctic night. 





MT. MCKINLEY, 20,464 Feet High 


NOTE—Height as given in the record of the United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D, C. 


The immense wealth, the natural wonders and the enor- 
mous possibilities in the development of Alaska are just 
beginning to be known to the world. Alaska is great in size, 
and embraces an area of 580,107 square miles. The price 
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paid for this vast domain, a large part of which is underlaid 
with gold, was $7,200,000—about one and one-half cents 
per acre. 

The highest mountains in the United States are located 
in this great Northland. *Mt. McKinley is 20,464 feet 
high. It is the highest mountain in North America. It is 
situated in the Alaskan Range, and overlooks the Sushitna 
Valley. It was discovered and named by Wm. A. Dickey, 
of Seattle, in the summer of 1897. Its American name was 
given in honor of the President of the United States. The 
Russian name is Balshaya. The Sushitna Indian name is 
Traleyka. This great mountain, that has hitherto been hid 
in the shadows of its Alaskan home, will henceforth be bet- 
ter known to the world. Mrs. E. Parrott Pond, of Seattle, 
has recently executed a large and beautiful painting of Mt. 
McKinley, from an original sketch, which, by courtesy, I 
am permitted to use. It has been copyrighted. 

The total area of the islands that skirt the shores of 
Alaska is 31,205 square miles. The shore line of Alaska 
embraces a length of over 25,000 miles, or nearly two and 
one-half times greater than all the balance of the United 
States. 

The Yukon is not only one of the largest rivers in North 
America, but also one of the greatest in the world. It is 
seventy-five miles across its five mouths and intervening 
deltas. At some points along its lower course one bank can- 
not be seen from the other. It is computed to be two thou- 
sand miles long, and drains a vast extent of territory. Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson says: “The physical configuration of 
Alaska naturally divides it into three distrists—the Yukon, 
extending from the Alaskan range of mountains to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Aleutian, embracing the Alaskan Peninsula and 
islands west of the 155th degree of longitude, and the Sitkan,- 
including Southeastern Alaska.” . 
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President Roosevelt says: “I predict that you and I will 
see Alaska, with her enormous resources of minerals and 
fisheries, her possibilities that almost exceed belief, produce 
as hardy and vigorous a race as any part of America.” 

A writer of recent date, who stated that he was giving 
a conservative forecast of the future of this great North- 
land, says: “Alaska, in the coming years, will be one of the 
greatest cattle, grass and wheat-producing regions in the 
' world, and is capable of sustaining a population of millions.” 

Alaska™ts remarkable for its scenic grandeur. Here the 
Aurora Borealis make a display of celestial splendor un- 
equalled in any other part of the world. Now they flash out 
with a brightness that illumes the darkness of the Arctic 
night. Great columns of light shoot upward, downward 
and across the sky. The dark clouds, brought to view by the 
wavy undulations of light, seem to be fringed with gold. The 
natives believe these displays to be the reflections of the 
lights used by the spirits in their dances in the great North- 
land beyond. 

The glaciers of Alaska are also one of nature’s wonders. 
They are vastly greater and grander than are those of any 
other part of the world. They consist of great gorges filled 
with ice. So immense are these formations that they seem 
to represent the ice accumulations of the ages. The Muir 
glacier is estimated to contain an area of over 300 square 
miles. Dr. Sheldon Jackson says: “Thirty-five miles above 
Wrangel, on the Stickeen River, between two mountains 
3,000 feet high, is a glacier forty miles long, and at the base 
from four to five miles across, and variously estimated to 
be from 500 to 1,000 feet high or deep. Opposite this 
glacier and just across the river are large boiling springs. 
The Indians regard this glacier as the personification of a 
mighty ice-god, who is invested with power before which all 
nature and all the gods bow in adoration and submission.” 
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The mountains of Alaska form one of its scenic wonders. 
Wherever you look they rise in stately grandeur toward the 
sky. They touch with their base-line the Arctic seas, while 
others cast their shadows upon the waters of the Pacific, 
thousands of miles to the westward. There are many indi- 
cations of there having been a pre-historic period in Alaska. 
The finding of the bones of animals long since extinct and 
belonging to an age in which the climatic conditions must 
have been different from what they are now, gives evidence | 
to the correctness of this view. 


The general distribution of gold throughout that country, 
with other phenomena, indicates the existence of an ice or 
glacial age, when, by the action of great masses of moving ice, 
the rocks were ground as if between an upper and nether mill- 
stone and distributed over that vast country. By these pro- 
cesses the gold, the birthplace of which is in the rocks, was 
carried to its present lodging places. 


The resources of this great Northland are wonderful for 
their variety and extensiveness. Alaska is a great treasure- 
house of wealth. Since the opening of the assay office in 
Seattle, July 15th, 1898, to July 15th, 1903, the aggregate . 
value of the gold from the north that passed through it was 
$73,364,790. The aggregate weight of which was about 
one hundred and fifty tons. 

The Treadwell mine, on Douglas Island, has the largest 
quartz mill in the world; 240 stamps run day and 
night. The works were erected and equipped at a- cost 
of $1,000,000. Theirs is a free-milling and a low-grade 
ore, and can be milled rapidly and cheaply. ‘This is the most 
profitable gold-producing mine in the world. The heavy 
smoke from the mill, surcharged with poisonous substances, 
has killed vegetation for a mile up and down the island. 


The gold product of Alaska, with that of the British- 
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Photographed by E. A. Hegg. 
Fac Simile Representation of a Gold Nugget found on Discovery Claim of 
the Pioneer Mining Company, on Anvil Creek, in the Nome Mining 
District; weight 108 ounces; value $1,728. 
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Yukon, is enormous, and yet it is in the infancy of its devel- 
opment. Coal in immense quantities has been found. 

Alaska, throughout much of its area, especially in the 
Southeastern part, is covered with great forests. The cedars 
—red, white and yellow—abound. Trees eight feet through 
are not an exception. Spruce, hemlock and other woods are 
abundant. 

The fish industries are one of the greatest sources of 
Alaska’s wealth. In 1898 there were 225,000 cases of salmon 
put upon the market from these waters, and the product is 
increasing every year. The fish producing capabilities of 
the waters of Alaska are not equalled, much less excelled, in 
any part of the world. 

Until recently it was supposed that Alaska was value- 
less in an agricultural sense, but recent experiments show 
otherwise. Gov. J. G. Brady says: “Alaska will furnish’ 
vegetables for a teeming population. The soil in many parts. 
is a vegetable mould mixed with sand, and is very rich.” 
Cabbages weighing twenty-seven pounds have been grown in 
the gardens. Potatoes do well. Strawberries, currants and | 
other berries abound. .They grow wild, and when cultivated. 
produce enormous crops. Timothy and other grasses in many’ 
places grow wild. The Aleutian Islands and the country 
known as Southeastern Alaska will, in the coming years, be 
a great dairy and vegetable producing country. 

Formerly Alaska produced furs in large quantities. The 
skins of the fur seal are an article of commence, and millions 
of dollars have been made annually in the business. What 
a shame that Christian England and America should permit 
the extermination of these beautiful fur-bearing animals. 

The native population of Alaska is divided into many 
tribes, They differ in a marked degree from the red men 
of the United States, having a Mongolian cast of features 
and a contour of the face and formation of the eye resembling 
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that of the Chinaman. They are more intelligent than the 
American Indian, and possess good trade and mechanical 
instincts. Some of them are very skillful as designers and 
carvers in wood, bone and metal. They are very super- 
stitious. Their settlement in this great Northland ante 
dated the coming of the Russians by many centuries. The 








STREET SCENE IN NOME, ALASKA 


‘Innuits, or Eskimos, inhabit the northern part of Alaska. 

_ The Aleuts live on the islands of the Western archipelago. 

The Tongas, Thlinkets, Hiadahs, Metlakahtlans, Auks, Chil- 

eats, Chilecoots and other tribes inhabit the southeastern 
part of Alaska and the great valley of the Yukon. 

Nome is situated on the shore line of the Behring Sea. 

It is distinguished for being nearer the North Pole than any 
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other American city; also for the large gold output of that 
region. It lies a few miles outside the Arctic Circle, and 
is the center of a large trade. 











BRIDE AND GROOM 
PHOTO OF AN ESKIMO COUPLE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE IN NOME 


Missionary work in Alaska was begun more than a cen- 
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tury ago. On the 30th of June, 1793, the Empress Cath- 
arine of Russia issued an imperial order that missionaries 
should be sent to her American colonies. In keeping with 
this edict the missions of the Greek church were established 
in Alaska. The churches they built, the schools they founded, 
the influence they exerted, were no doubt helpful, but their 
teachings were wanting in incentives to the highest and best 
attainments in industrial, intellectual, social and spiritual 
things. 

Mr. William Duncan was sent out by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of London to work among the Indians. He 
arrived at Fort Simpson, in British Columbia, October 1st, 
1857. June 28th, 1858, he opened his first school.. Soon 
thereafter he established himself at a point which he named 
Metlahkatlah, near the borders of Alaska. His work among 
the Indians has been one of the most notable and successful 
missionary efforts on record. Subsequently circumstances - 
arose which influenced him to withdraw his allegiance from 
the mother church (Church of England). He moved his mis- 
sion into Alaska. The United States government, as a hu- 
manitarian measure, made valuable concessions of land in 
behalf of his work. He established a new Metlahkatlah; 
the Indians followed him. Themselves transformed by the 
power of Divine grace, they have transformed the region 
where they dwell into an oasis of blessing. They have a large 
community. Order, peace, thrift and a happiness that an 
acceptance of the Gospel brings, prevail among them. 


The work of the Methodist church of Canada among the 
Indians of British Columbia had its beginning in 1862, 
under the labors of Rev. Thomas Crosby. He has done a 
great and good work. Through his instrumentality the feet 
of multitudes of these children of the forest have been turned 
into the pathways of righteousness. He has established 
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missions at different points, that give promise of large 
success. 

The mission work of the Presbyterian church in Alaska 
was begun in 1877. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, as superintendent, 
and Mrs. A. R. McFarland, one of his first helpers, reached 
there in August of that year. He has traveled extensively 
in Alaska, and established missions at many points, and 
with the assistance of the United States government has laid 
the foundations of an important educational work in that 
great Northland. He has also been assisted by a corps of 
efficient helpers, among whom was Rev. John G. Brady, the 
present governor of Alaska. 


METHODISM IN ALASKA 


In the fall of 1879 Bishop Gilbert Haven, who that year 
presided at the sessions of the Conferences in the Pacific 
Northwest, determined that an opening should be made for 
the establishment of our work in Alaska. He had a small 
amount of missionary money appropriated toward bearing 
the expenses of the writer to that country. His purpose was 
to investigate the matter as thoroughly as circumstances 
would permit, and establish a mission at some strategic point 
and make it the nucleus from which our work would be ex- 
tended throughout Alaska. A few weeks thereafter he wrote 
that he would announce his plans in a short time, and 
requested me to hold myself in readiness to visit that point 
and secure the information desired. In a few days from that 
date he was taken sick and passed away to his heavenly home. 

The initial work of the M. E. church in Alaska was that 


mission and accom- 
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entered upon by John H. Carr and wife under the auspices 


of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. They went to 


Unga Island, in Un- 
alaska, and _ labored 
among the Indians. Sis- 
ter Carr died there. 
They established a 
school, organized a 


plished much good. 
They began their work 
in 1886. Brother Carr 
remained there three 
years, and was followed 
by Mr. Kinney. In 1897 
Rev. C. J. Larson was 
appointed by Bishop 
McCabe to the superin- 
tendency of our work in 
Alaska. He was well J. H. CARR 

qualified for this posi-. 

tion. He built a church in Dyea, it being thie first M. E. 
church erected in Alaska. He organized our work in Juneau 
and elsewhere, and went down the Yukon in a small boat. 
He literally ‘‘paddled his own canoe,” and preached to the 
people in the mining towns and river camps of that great 
Northland. 

In October, 1898, Rev. J. J. Walter was appointed to 
the superintendency of our work in Alaska. Under his 
leadership a building was erected in Skagway of native 
granite, the cost of. which was $10,000, and was intended 
to be used for school and church purposes. The school was 
maintained for about a year, and the chapel was occupied 
for religious services. In the meantime the United States 
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government made liberal appropriations for schools in 
Alaska, and the building was sold to the government for 
$8,000. 

Rev. W. H. Selleck was appointed to the superintendency 
of the mission work of the M. E. church in Alaska in July, 
1901, by Bishop Cranston. He made his headquarters in 
Juneau. Two churches have been built and dedicated in the 
few months that have intervened. Earnest efforts are being 
put forth in the organization of societies, the building of 
churches, the establishment of Sunday schools, the prosecu- 
tion of revival work, and all that may be necessary to an 
active and successful evangelism. God bless the work and 
the workmen in Alaska. 

At the session of the Puget Sound Conference of 1902, 
Rey. W. Whitfield, D. D., was appointed to the superin- 
tendency of our work in Alaska, with headquarters at Skag- 
way, of which charge he is pastor. 

Skagway is situated at the head of Lynn Canal. It is 
the terminus of the White Pass Railway, and the back-door 
entrance to the Klondike and upper Yukon country. The 
name is of Indian origin, and signifies “Valley of Death.” 
It is the point of transfer of passengers and freight from the 
steamers to the railroad. 

The work of Methodism in this place was begun in 
June, 1898, by Rev. Wm. H. Leech. He oceupied a place 
in the faculty of the Puget Sound University in 1896-7. 
Near the close of the second year, at the request and with 
the financial assistance of several of the churches in Tacoma, 
viz.: First church, Epworth, Asbury, St. Paul, Fern Hill, 
Fowler and Mason, he went with his family to Alaska. He 
looked up the Methodists and preached to the people. 

At the session of the Puget Sound Conference in 1898 
Sprague Davis was assigned to Skagway. He organized the 
society at this point in November of that year. Previous to 
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the building of the church, services were held in a tent; also 
in a hall and in the chapel of the school building. A church 
was erected in 1901. It was dedicated December 15th of 
that year, by W. H. Selleck, superintendent of our mission 
work in Alaska, assisted by the pastor, M. A. Covington. 
The building is of good architectural design and finish, and 





CHURCH, SKAGWAY 


cost about $3,600. The lot is centrally located and cost 
$1,000. They also have a neat five-room parsonage. This 


property is free from debt. 
Names of official members: Local Preacher—M. A. Sel- 


Jau. Exhorter—H. H. Royal. Stewards—T. S. Luke, Mrs. 
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L. A. Moore, J. L. Patterson. Trustees—D. C. Brownell, 
T. A. Shorthill, E. J. Liddicoat. Epworth League Presi- 
dent—W. W. Shorthill. 

Douglas City is situated on Douglas Island. It is named | 
in honor of one of the first governors of British Columbia. 
It is a mining town and contains, with the country in the 
immediate vicinity, a population of about 2,000. It is con- 
nected with the famous Treadwell mines. 

N. G. Barton was appointed to this charge in 1900, and 
reappointed the following year. Under his leadership a 
church was built in 1901, and was dedicated July 21st of 
that year by J. J. Walter. The lots were donated by the 
Treadwell Gold Mining Company, and are valued at $1,000. 
Previous to the erection of the church they worshiped in a ~ 
rented hall. The property is desirably located and is free — 
from debt. 

Juneau is one of the most promising cities in Southeast- 
ern Alaska, and is the distributing center for an extensive 
region. We have a society and regular services at this point, — 
but no church building. The price of lots is exorbitant. It . 
is expected, however, to secure ground and build in the near 
future. At the Conference of 1902 C. S. Revelle was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of Juneau and Douglas City. 

Kluckwan.—A mission has been established at this point 
among the Chilcat Indians. It is under the local superin- 
tendency of Milo A. Sellau. He has been remarkably success- 
ful in this work. We have a church membership among them 
of about two hundred. A wonderful transformation has 
taken place in the hearts and lives of this people as a result 
of their having embraced Christianity. 

Ketchikan is situated on an island on the Tongas Nar- 
rows. The name betrays its Indian origin. It is the dis- 
tributing center for an extensive mining district, and has 
before it a hopeful future. 
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Our work here was begun by Rev. V. Ray Bennett, Sep- 
tember 28th, 1900, under the direction and assistance of J. 
J. Walter, Superintendent. They established preaching 
- service and organized a Sunday school. Services were held 
in a hall used as a public reading room, and as a meeting 
place for the Chamber of Commerce. A lot 50 by 100 feet 
was secured for church purposes, the purchase price being 
$300. 


At the session of the Puget Sound Conference, 1901-2, 
W. J. Rule was appointed to the pastorate of this charge. 
Under his leadership a church has been built. It was dedi- 
eated January 19th, 1902, by W. H. Selleck. They have 
a parsonage also. Our property at this point is valued at 
$1,700, and is free from debt. 


The United States Government has established schools 
among the Indians in a number of places in Alaska. Many 
of the Eskimos whose homes skirt the ice-bound seas of that 
great Northland, show an advancement in their studies that 
is highly creditable both to them and their teachers. 


We give herewith a cut of Uncle Sam’s most Northern 
schoolhouse, the pupils of which are Eskimos. It is located at 
Point Barrow. This place is distinguished in being nearer 
the North Pole than any other point in the postal system of 
the United States. The postmaster’s name is Walsh. In one 
ease the mail from Point Barrow to Washington, D. C., 
was carried six hundred and fifty miles by reindeer, one 
thousand six hundred and thirty miles by dogs, four hundred 
and twelve miles by horses, one thousand miles by steamer, 
and three thousand two hundred and twelve miles by rail- 
road. Aggregate distance six thousand nine hundred and 
four miles. Point Barrow is situated about one thousand 
miles north of Nome, on the desolate shores of the Arctic 


Ocean. 
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UNCLE SAM’S MOST NORTHERN SCHOOLHOUSE, POINT BARROW, ALASKA 





REMINISCENT 


The use of Gen. B. F. Butler’s name in this sketch sug- 
gests the following incident. During the War of the Rebel- 
lion the General was stationed for a time in New Orleans 
and was accused by the newspapers in that region of having 
confiscated a large amount of the silverware of the people. 
Soon after the close of the war, while he was delivering a 
lecture in an eastern city, some one let down a silver spoon 
by a string from the ceiling. It came down before his face 
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and in sight of the audience, who were greatly amused at this 
unique way of calling the attention of the speaker and of the 
people to the New Orleans affair. The General took hold of - 
the spoon, broke the string and putting the trophy in his 
pocket, said: “This is one I did not get when I was in New 
Orleans.” 

The history of Alaska as an American territory had its 
beginning in the statesmanlike work of Hon. W. H. Seward 
and this sketch will close with the giving of an incident re- 
lated by Mr. Seward to the writer in 1865. As I now recall 
it, it was.as follows: He was on board of a ship in the South 
Seas. Their craft lay in the offing of one of the islands and © 
they desired to go ashore but felt a little hesitancy, fearing 
attack from hostile natives. As they neared the shore they 
heard the sound of human voices and, listening, they recog- 
nized the tune as one of the old sacred melodies with which 
they were familiar. Their fears vanished in an instant and 

the strong arms of the men at the oars brought them quickly 
to land. They found the natives from near and afar assem- 
bled for worship under a large. bower prepared for that pur- 
pose. The dwellers in this seagirt isle had ceased their idol- 
atrous worship, and having learned the language of Canaan, 
their hearts and their lips were attuned to heavenly melodies. 
Mr. Seward was especially interested in the changed lives of 
the people and also in the fact that while some of his fellow 
shipmen claimed to be unbelievers in the verities of religion - 
they were quick to dismiss their fears upon hearing the truths 
of the gospel expressed in song by the native islanders, whose 
enmity they feared. His thought was that an irreconcilable 
discrepancy existed between their statements of unbelief and 
their rejection of the things of God and at the same time giv- 
ing such prompt recognition to the truthfulness of the testi- 
mony of the natives and confidence in the reality of their 
changed and improved condition. Nothing but the renewing 
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and the transforming power of the gospel can make bad men 
good, can implant heaven-born impulses in the soul and bring 
the life under the control of motives and influences that are 
Christ-like and divine. 





FINIS 





In all the churches in this region of every name in which 
God is honored and His word is faithfully preached, the 
desire of the writer in their behalf is that their numbers may 
be multiplied, their borders enlarged and their effectiveness 
increased, that through their efforts and ours, under God, the 
multitudes who are coming to these shores and those already 
here may be reached and blessed by the helpful ministrations 
of the gospel. God bless all the churches here and every- 
where. 

In behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church I desire that 
her victories shall be many and world-wide; that multitudes 
through her instrumentality shall be numbered among the 
trophies of grace and stand at last side by side with the 
crowned heroes of Heaven. Brethren, you who occupy a 
place in this field of wonderful opportunity in this Northwest 
corner of the United States, I covet for you the best gifts and 
success unprecedented. Where your predecessors built a few 
churches, may you build many; where they gathered sheaves 
into God’s garners by scores, may you gather them by hun- 
dreds and thousands. May your advance be that of a united, 
earnest, consecrated host whose step has in it the swing of vic- 
tory. Then the Puget Sound Conference, the little star that 
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appeared along the line of the western horizon in 1884, will 
shine with increasing lustre as the years go by and occupy an 
honored place among the brightest stars in the constellation of 
our Methodism. 

In order to do this as a Conference and a church we must 
be deeply imbued with the missionary spirit, we must come 
in close touch with the Man of Calvary, we must have an in- 
tense, an all-conquering, and enthusiastic faith, and desire 
for the salvation of men. We cannot win souls if we preach 
an emasculated gospel. We cannot lift men Godward if our 
spiritual vision is clouded with doubt or veiled in the mists 
of uncertainty. We cannot be ecclesiastical icebergs and be 
successful heralds of the cross. Painted fire may look ever so 
real, but the victim of cold will shiver and die beside it. 
Painted food may appear to be just what the starving man 
needs, but alas! he will die in his efforts to appropriate it. 
All substitutes for the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, are 
like unto the painted fire and the counterfeit food; they are 
deceptive and worthless. Oh that God would give success to 
Christian effort for the evangelization of the world, until the 
earth shall be filled with millennial glory. 
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